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INTRODUCTION 


The Fourth Pacific Conference of Churches' Assembly was held 
at the St. Anthony of Padua Basilica in Nukualofa, Tonga 
from the 3rd to the 15th of May, 1981. It was an experience 
that will live in the hearts of the participants for many 
years, if not for their entire lives. The richness, depth 
and wholeness of the Christian fellowship, nurtured by 
Pacific ways of sharing, warmed our hearts and inspired our 
faith. The indepth discussions in the plenary and group 
sessions on the "Challenges of the Eighties and the Mission 
of the Pacific Churches" equally disturbed and provoked our 
thinking and faith as we sought after that which God calls 
us to do and to be as Christians in the Pacific today. 

It is impossible through a printed report to share the Assembly 
experience in such a way that those who were not in Tonga 
could fully feel its depth and totality. However, the PCC 
Secretariat has endeavoured to compile a comprehensive report 
which can be shared in the Pacific and the world. We hope 
that as you read through it you will be able to identify with 
the reality of the event. 

Even though there were only approximately two hundred persons 
who participated in the Assembly, Christians from the whole 
Pacific and the whole world were represented. The list of the 
participants on page 5 and the map immediately following this 
introduction will help the reader to feel their presence at 
the Assembly. 

The report includes the minutes and resolutions of the Assembly, 
as wel l v.s the approved reports which show the development and 
outcome n f the sessions. We have also included selected 
presentations by individuals. These are listed in the Table of 
Contents. 

It has become obvious that for the next five years the basic 
concerns in the life and ministry of the Pacific Conference 
of Churches will fall along the lines of these three clusters: 

1. Mission, Unity, Renewal, Witness and Dialogue 

2. Justice and Development 

3. Ecumenical Relationships 

Special emphasis is to be given to the youth and women's 
participation. 





The report will serve many purposes. It provides inspirational 
reading and guidance for action for ecumenical advocates of 
the Pacific and the world. It should be an excellent reference 
ior those who wish to study the realities of the Pacific 
situation and the mission of the church. We trust that it 
will inspire and challenge the readers to act with God in 
the realisation of God's Kingdom. 

4 .!^ Secretariat wishes to acknowledge the contributions 
of those from the Pacific and elsewhere who made the Fourth 
Assembly a success. To the participants - this report is 
the outcome of your two-week involvement and hard work. We 
thank you. The PCC thanks the Tonga National Council of Churches 
and the people of Tonga for hosting the Assembly. 

A special word of appreciation goes to the Rev. B. David Williams 
for compiling the report, to Mrs. Bronwyn Arnold for typinq the 
ma ^npts, to the staff members and their families who helped 
with the proof reading, and to Miss Janet Flawn for the French 
translation. IUM 

To the PCC Chairman, the Assembly participants, the PCC member 
churches, the people in the Pacific and throughout the world, 
we present the report. We pray that God's blessing will be upon 
us all as we together endeavour to carry out the Assembly's 
decisions. J 


Suva, Fiji 
14 July 1981 


Lorine Tevi (Mrs) 
General Secretary 
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PACIFIC CONFERENCE OF CHURCHES 
Fourth Assembly 
Nuku'alofa, Tonga 
3 - 15 May 1981 


MESSAGE TO THE CHURCHES 

Smiles and warm greetings welcomed us to Nuku'alofa in the 
Kingdom of Tonga for the Fourth General Assembly of the 
Pacific Conference of Churches. Two hundred and sixteen 
participants from churches in the Pacific and from partner 
churches and ecumenical organisations in Europe, from the 
World Council of Churches, from the Vatican, North America, 
Australia and New Zealand gathered at this ancient Pacific 
Kingdom in Jesus' name to deliberate on "The Challenges of 
the 80'sand the Mission of the Pacific Churches". 

We began on Sunday, May 3rd, with a retreat day under the 
theme: "Jesus Calls Us - We Respond". The official opening 
of the Assembly was declared that evening by His Majesty King 
Taufa'ahau Tupou IV in a prayer service in the Basilica of 
St. Anthony. From the 4th to 15th May we met daily in the 
Cultural Centre of the Basilica, Nuku'alofa, collectively to 
seek divine guidance and to clarify our Christian response 
to the challenges of the 80's. 

The founding fathers present brought a knowledge of the history 
of the PCC and an awareness of areas that could create 
difficulties in the future. They were thrilled at the 
participation of new members whose growth in understanding 
and confidence made a strong contribution to the proceedings. 
Throughout the Assembly members were helped by the labours 
of the PCC staff and by the insights of the fraternal delegates. 
Enthusiastic recognition was given to the work of the retiring 
General Secretary, Mrs. LorineTevi. 

We were all aware of the challenges that face the Pacific, both 
in the life of our churches and in the life of the whole 
community. The Assembly was confronted from the first day 
by social and political issues. There were issues concerning 
the continuing task of Christian Education and effective 
communication. A lively debate on the nature of theology 
engaged all members of the Assembly. Inevitably, the final 
statement adopted by the Assembly will not be able to reveal 
the richness and colour of the debate. Thanks particularly 
to the Pacific Churches' Women's Conference held in Suva 
immediately prior to the Assembly, the nuclear issue was very 
well documented and provided much fresh information for delegates. 
Investigation had been done on such issues as tourism and _ 
transnational corporations, as well as studies by the Pacific 
Churches' Research Centre. De-colonisation was seen as an 
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urgent issue. The Assembly deliberated upon and refined 
the findings of the various working groups, pressing on 
towards a vision of a peaceful, just, sustainable society, 
where more Christian human communities could be experienced 
in the Pacific and the world. 

The Assembly is of course the primary occasion for measuring 
the effectiveness of the work of the PCC and its role in 
the life of the Pacific Churches. And the Assembly provides 
inspiration for further action in the name of the Gospel. 
However, it was realised that this gathering, useful though 
it may be, is only one step. The real life and work of the 
churches must draw its vitality from the local congregations, 
the national churches and their ecumenical councils. Along 
this line, the Assembly urges the establishment of national 
councils of churches in nations where they do not yet exist. 

It asks that local churches utilise the PCC in ways which 
can enhance the effectiveness of the preaching of the gospel. 
The PCC Secretariat and the programmes are urged to cooperate 
with the member churches, NCCs and the community at large, 
and to assist in articulating needs and concerns. 

We are aware of the complexities and wide range of the 
Church's Mission. We also realise that we the Pacific people 
are called to offer something to the world. Our pilgrimage 
to the future is based on our faith in the one Lord and 
Saviour who called us out of this world to fulfil his Mission 
in and to the world. 

We are assured and trust his word when he said, "I won't leave 
you but will be with you always". He offered us his peace 
and chose us to be his instruments. 

So in spite of our diversity we have come to the end of the 
Assembly full of hope and confidence that the PCC member 
churches as represented by their delegates stand in solid 
partnership, support and commitment to one another, and that 
the work of the Pacific Churches will continue to be a light 
of Christ to the whole world. 


From all the participants of the 
Fourth PCC Assembly 
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A BRIEF HISTORICAL STATEMENT : 

Expressions of sharing and unity of Christian people in the Pacific are a 
long-established fact. A book in the chapel of The Pacific Theological 
College lists approximately 1,500 Pacific Christian missionaries who 
spread the Gospel throughout the islands from the early 1820s up to 1970. 

Missionaries travelling to the different islands, young Pacific leaders 
travelling or training in places like Australia and New Zealand, Pacific 
young people studying in the regional centres such as Fiji all brought 
about a rich sharing of experience and the exchange of Christian greetings. 
Intermarriages took place which strengthened these bonds. 

Inter-island Christian youth activities developed during the 1950s, and 
by the second half of that decade considerable sharing was taking place 
through meetings. A regional youth convention sponsored by the World 
Council of Christian Education and Sunday School Associations was held 
in Fiji in 1959. 

The idea of a regional ecumenical organisation was already in the minds of 
some of the indigenous Pacific church leaders. In February 1959, the 
International Missionary Council was invited by the churches and the 
missions to organise a conference for those working in the Pacific area. 

Such a meeting was held at the Malua Theological College in Western Samoa 
in May, 1961. The strengthening of theological training for ministers 
and church workers, the preparation of a Sunday School syllabus relevant 
to the Pacific and concern for more inter-church organisation were primary 
areas of attention. 

Work began in 1963 on the preparation of Christian education material for 
the Pacific under the now well-known "Pacific Islands Christian Education 
Curriculum" (PICEC). 

A continuation committee from the Malua Conference prepared a proposed 
constitution for a Pacific Conference of Churches and sought to implement 
other resolutions from the meeting. 

The Rev. Vavae Toma was appointed by the Conference as Secretary of the 
Continuation Committee, and he became a "living link" through his visits 
and newsy circular letters. 

By 1965 new buildings were under construction, and in 1966 the first 
students were in residence at the Pacific Theological College in Suva, Fiji. 

The PCC constituting assembly took place in Lifou in the Loyalty Islands of 
New Caledonia in May 1966. The Chairperson wc-s. the Rt. Rev. Leonard 
Alufurai. 

The succeeding PCC Assemblies were: 

Second: May 1 - 14, 1971, Davuilevu, Fiji. 

Chairperson for 1971-1976: Mrs. Fetaui Mata'afa 
Third: January 10-21, 1976, Port Moresby, Papua New Guinea 

Chairperson for 1976-1981: The Rt. Revd. Jabez Bryce 
Fourth: May 2 - 15, 1981, Nukualofa, Tonga 

Chairperson for 1981-1986: The Rt. Revd. Jabez Bryce 
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The Secretaries of the PCC: 

Secretary for The Continuation Committee: 

The Rev. Vavai Toma, 1961 to July 1967 

General Secretaries: 

The Rev. Setareki Tuilovoni, July 1967 to December 1974 

The Rev. Posenai Musu, January 1975 to May 1976 

The Rev. Bruce Deverell (Acting), May 1976 to December 1976 

Mrs. Lorine Tevi, January 1977 to September 1981 

The Rev. Baiteke Nabetari - Secretary Elect, to take office in 

January 1982 


The Rev . Inoke Nabulivou 
introduces the newly 
elected General Secretary, 
The Rev . Baiteki Nabetari 
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THE PARTICIPANTS : 
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Mr. Jed A.G. Petersen, P.0. Box 515, Lautoka, Fiji 
Deaconess Margaret Reuben, P.0. Box 9, Nausori, Fiji 

Mrs. Evia Koroi, Central Fijian Secondary School, P.O.' Box 41, Nausori, Fiji 
Mr. Durga Prasad, 17 Park Road, Samabula, Fiji 
Mrs. Litia Veisa, 54 Pender Street, Suva, Fiji. 

Methodist Church in Samoa : 

Rev. Sione Tamaalii, P.0. Box 199, Apia, Western Samoa 

Rev. Faatauvaa Tapuai, P.0. Box 199, Apia, Western Samoa 

Mrs. Leata Su'a Latu, Tulalele, Apia, Western Samoa 

Miss Aiga Evile, Matafele, Apia, Western Samoa 

Mr. Faamatuainu T. Mailei, Fasituouta, Upolu, Western Samoa 

Mr. Si1i Leuo Tuioti, Matafele, Apia, Western Samoa 

Mr. Eteuati Leuo Tuioti, Piula Theological College, Apia, Western Samoa 

Rev. Vaiao Eteuati, 73 Higgins Road, Frankton, Hamilton, New Zealand 

Congregational Church in Samoa : 

The Hon. Tofilau E. Alesana, P.0. Box 1091, Apia, Western Samoa 

Rev. Galuefa Aseta, P.0. Box 468, Apia, Western Samoa 

Rev. Elder Si1i Perelini, Leauvaa, Western Samoa 

Rev. Siaosi Lelei, Utualii, Apia, Western Samoa 

Rev. Tavita Fa'ai'uaso, Avao, Savaii Island, Western Samoa 

Dr. Aiono Fana'afi Tagaloa, P.0. Box 800, Apia, Western Samoa 

Mr. Samuelu Meleisea, P.0. Box 1244, Taputimu, Pagopago, American Samoa 

Mrs. Fuafuaga Ieriko, 20 Leighton Street, Grey Lynn, Auckland, N.Z. 

United Church in Papua New Guinea and The Solomon Islands : 

Rev. IIias Maris, P.0. Box 90, Rabaul, Papua New Guinea 

Mr. Gau Henao, United Church, Papua Mainland Region, Port Moresby, PNG 

Mrs. Susanna Setae, P.0. Box 1082, Boroko, Papua New Guinea 

Miss Gillian Poko, United Church, P.0. Box 65, Kieta, Papua New Guinea 

Mr. Simon Gugu, United Church, P.0. Box 35, Mendi, S.H.P., PNG 

Rev. Ephraim Jonathan, United Church, Salamo, Ferguson Is., via Alotau, 

Milne Bay Province, Papua New Guinea 
Mr. Billy Anikolo, United Chifrch, Munda, Solomon Islands 
Rev. Albert Burua, P.0. Box 3401, Port Moresby, Papua New Guinea 
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Presbyterian Church of Vanuatu : 

Rev. Philip Shing, P.0. Box 150, Vila, Vanuatu 

Rev. Fred Timakata, Ministry of Home Affairs, Port Vila, Vanuatu 

Mr. Leon Thorpe, P.0. Box 150, Vila, Vanuatu 

Mr. Piaporou Andflo, Lugainville Manse, P.0. Box 269, Santo, Vanuatu 

Rev. Peter Hanley, Araki Island, South Santo, Vanuatu 

Mr. Rossi Meaki, P.0. Box 150, Port Vila, Vanuatu 

Miss Leisale Mangawai, P.0. Box 150, Port Vila, Vanuatu 

Miss Enikelen Netine, P.0. Box 150, Port Vila, Vanuatu 

Evangelical Church - French Polynesia : 

Mr. Jean-Marie Chung, Mahina, Pte Venus, Tahiti 
Pastor Antonio Temaurioraa, B.P. 113, Papeete, Tahiti 
Mrs. Therese Lehartel, c/ B.P. 113, Papeete, Tahiti 
Mr. Meketa Pahio, Arue Pk, Tahiti 

Miss Laiza Bennett, Aute, Lot No. 27, Pirae, Papeete, Tahiti 
Mrs. Justine Tevaarauhara, Fare-Huahine, I.S.L.V., French Polynesia 
Mr. Taaroanui Maraea, Ecole Pastorale Hermon, Papeete, Tahiti 

United Church of Christ in the Marshalls : 

Mr. Tibon Tom, P.0. Box 75, Uliga, Majuro, Marshall Islands 
Mrs. Dinah Samson, P.0. Box 75, Uliga, Majuro, Marshall Islands 
Rev. Jude Samson, P.0. Box 75, Uliga, Majuro, Marshall Islands 
Rev. Jacob Anjain, P.0. Box 75, Uliga, Majuro, Marshall Islands 

Evangelical Church - New Caledonia : 

Rev. Nginie Leon Passa, Kumo,Lifou, New Caledonia 
Mr. Macky Wea, Ouvea, New Caledonia 

Mr. Edmond-Boula Dahot, Tribu de Taibet Poum, New Caledonia 
Mrs. Wanyingo Welepane, Lifou, Loyalty Islands, New Caledonia 
Mr. Hoce Kaemo, Chepenehe, Lifou, Loyalty Islands, New Caledonia 
Miss Kaky Quabiny, Ouvea, New Caledonia 

Diocese of Polynesia : 

Fr. Luke Oli Seruvatu, St. John's School, Wailoku, Box 3744, Samabula, 
Fiji 

Fr. Sosaia Fineanganofo, Anglican Church, P.0. Box 31, Nukualofa, Tonga 

Mr. Jo Ramusu, Waitovu, Levuka, Ovalau, Fiji 

Mr. Tevita N. Kabakoro, 3 Ming Ting Lane, Raiwaqa, Suva, Fiji 

Mr. Demesi Bari Sinolo, Wainaloka, P.0. Box 25, Levuka, Ovalau, Fiji 

Mrs. Mata Meyer, Apia, Western Samoa 

Cook Islands Christian Church : 

Dr. Tereapii Raea, Arutanga, Aitutaki, Cook Islands 

Mr. Daniel Tuakeu, P.0. Box 44, Vaipae, Aitutaki, Cook Islands 

Miss Tiavake Ben Tuakana, Rarotonga, Cook Islands 

Miss Manuarii T. Tanga, Areora, Atiu, Cook Islands 

Rev. Pare Eli, Atiu, Cook Islands 

Rev. Ta Pitomaki, P.0. Box 93, Rarotonga, Cook Islands 
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Kiribati Protestant Church : 

Rev. Baiteke Nabetari, Tangintebu Theological College, Box 264, 

Bikenibeu, Tarawa, Kiribati 

Rev. Norman Healey, P.0. Box 80, Bairiki, Tarawa, Kiribati 
Rev. Robuti Rimon, P.0. Box 80, Bairiki, Tarawa, Kiribati 
Mr. Reenata Noa, Tangintebu Theological College, Box 264, Bikenibeu, 
Tarawa, Kiribati 

Miss Beretata Moamarawa, P.0. Box 80, Tarawa, Kiribati 
Mrs. Terubetaaka Birati, P.0. Box 80, Tarawa, Kiribati 

Ekalesia Niue : 

Rev. R. Lagaluga, Mission Home, Nanukulu, Niue Is. 

Rev. M.L. Salatielu, Ekalesia Niue, Niue Is. 

Mrs. Winnie Taleni, Hakupu, Niue Is. 

Mr. Iosefa Sionetuato, Mission House, P.0. Box 25, Alofi, Niue Is. 

Tuvalu Church : 

Rev. Alovaka Maui, Tuvalu Church, Funafuti, Tuvalu 
Mr. Tulaga Manuela, Funafuti, Tuvalu 
Mr. Tuafafa Latasi, Tuvalu Church, Funafuti, ‘'uvalu 
Mrs. Makelita Maui, Tuvalu Church, Funafuti, Tuvalu 

Church of Melanesia : 

Fr. Lionel Saefo’oa, Diocese of Malaita, P.0. Box 7, Auki, Malaita, 
Solomon Islands 

Fr. Paul Faka, P.0. Box 19, Honiara, Solomon Islands 

Mr. Zephania Legumana, Bishop Patteson's Theological College, Kohimarama, 
P.0. Box 19, Honiara, Solomon Islands 
Bishop Harry Tevi, Church of Melanesia, P.0. Box 238, Luganville, Santo, 
Vanuatu 

Nauru Church : 

Mrs. Elizabeth Amram, Nauru Church, Nauru 
Rev. Itubwa Amram, Nauru Church, Nauru 
Rev. James Aingimea, P.0. Box 30, Nauru 
Mr. Frederick Kiki, Nauru Church, Nauru 

CEPAC (Roman Catholic Church) : 

Bishop Michel Calvet, Archeveche de Noumea, B.P.3, Noumea, New Caledonia 
Bishop Lolesio Fuahea, Lano 15, Matautu, Wallis Is., Via New Caledonia 

Churches of Christ in.Vanuatu : 

Rev. John Liu, Banmatmat, South Pentecost, Vanuatu 

Mrs. Adlean Liu, Banmatmat Bible College, South Pentecost, Vanuatu 

Fellowship of Christian Churches in Samoa : 

Fr. Louis Tovia Beauchemin, Catholic Church, Apia, Western Samoa 
Mrs. Vanimonimo L. Tapu, Apia, Western Samoa 
Mrs. Feauina Arps, Alafua, Apia, Western Samoa 
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Solomon Islands Christian Association : 

Fr. Leslie Fugui, Solomon Islands Teachers' College, Honiara, Solomon Is. 

OFFICIAL OBSERVERS : 

Fr Mackenzie Asor, St. Francis Church, P.0. Box 213, Port Moresby, PNG 
Rev Dick Avi, P.0. Box 3401, Port Moresby, Papua New Guinea 
Rev! John Haysey, Presbyterian Church, Port Vila, Vanuatu 
Rev. Charles Rara, Vanuatu Christian Council, P.0. Box 379, Vila, Vanuatu 
Rev. Aisake Vula, Fiji Council of Churches, P.0. Box 2300, Government 
Building , Suva, Fiji 

Mr. T. Feke Mafi, P.0. Box 43, Nuku'alofa, Tonga 
Rev. Huganga Fui, S.D.A. Mission, Box 15, Nuku'alofa, Tonga 
Ms. Ruth Lechte, 94 Kennedy Avenue, Nadi, Fiji 
Mr. Arthur Valentine, 83 Bureta Street, Suva, Fiji 

Rev. John Kadiba, Rarongo, P.0. Kerevat, Via Rabaul , Papua New Guinea 

Mrs. Gweneth Deverell, Pacific Theological College, Box 388, Suva, Fiji 

Mrs. Nan Engstrom, Box 147, Majuro, Marshall Islands 

Mrs Susana Evening, Kaunitoni Road, Delainavesi, Suva, Fiji 

Rev! Ms Ana Bisai, United Church, P.0. Box 14, Daru, Western Province, 

Papua New Guinea . „ 

Rev. Liu Joseph Tepou, 60 Friesian Drive, Mangere, Auckland, N.Z. 

FRATERNAL DELEGATES : 

Mrs. Marie B. Assaad, 7 Chemin Champ d'Anier, Geneva, Ch 1209, 
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THE MINUTES 


SUNDAY , 3rd May, 1981 

"Jesus Calls Us - We Respond" was the theme of the day of quiet and 
renewal led by Bishop Patelisio Finau at the Campus of the Sia touta 
Theological College. 

MONDAY. 4th May, 1981 - Morning Session: 


Welcome : 

co " e 

EB s & 

gratitude and thanks to. 

His Maiesty, King Taufa’ahau Tupou IV for his presence at the Welcome 
' sSvice ^he^silica on Sunday night and for declaring the Fourth 
Assembly of the Pacific Conference of Churches open. 

Riston Patelesio Finau, for his very meaningful contribution to the 
- of tSe tesembj during the 'Quiet Tta.' Retreat at Sea'toutai 

SrSil^fsS'toutai Theological College, Rev lopeti Taufa^ and 
staff for their kind hospitality in serving both the luncheon and the 
mornin^°and afternoon teas. The participants thoroughly enqoyed the 
hSiethime’ and the programme which had been prepared for the day. 
tX local hosts and hostesses for their kind gestures and friendly 
‘ supportffor°accepting meters of the Assembly into their hates and 

making us all feel welcome. 

Mel anesian Council of Churches ' Application for Membership 
^b“ Tte°™ecutive^COTmittee^reccmmends Sproval. 

“dHyTe^Ty 

Wr^n ^lication of the Melanesian Council of Churches for full 
membership in the PCC be approved. Canned. 

Other Applications for Membership : 

The Chairman reported that: 


a. 


SpliSl^m^bSSp S S?‘pc? : ' 1 Se 0 LSSe D |rS|ee i^o-ends 

that this application be referred to the new Executive fo 

The 1 " Scripture" Unior^of * Au stral ia, Rew Zealand and East 

had likewise applied. The Executive Committee also recommends that 

"ft Tvnite- 1 +Pon be referred to the new Executive. Agreed. 
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in this due to geographical location, a copy of the PCC constitution 
is being sent to them for study. 

Church of Melanesia Withdrawal from Membership : 

Bishop Harry Tevi briefly outlined the reasons for their withdrawal and 
assured the meeting that it would not stop their relationship with the 
Churches in the Pacific. The following reasons were given: 

a. The Church of Melanesia is a member through the SICA (Solomon 
Islands Christian Association) 

b. It is also a member of the WCC 

c. It could fully participate in the PCC through SICA 

The Rev. Charles Kara told the meeting that The Vanuatu Christian Council 
had not been fully informed of the withdrawal of the Church of Melanesia. 
The Rev. Alovaka suggested that if the Church of Melanesia’s withdrawal 
be accepted by the Assembly, then the meeting should consider their 
membership in this particular assembly. 

The Rev. Albert Burua asked if consideration could be given for 
delegates of the Church of Melanesia to participate and vote in. this 
Assembly. 

The Rev. Fred Timakata suggested that the Church of Melanesia be allowed 
to take part but not to vote. 

Resolution 2 : 

That the Church of Melanesia be withdrawn from membership in PCC , noting 
that they will participate through The Solomon Islands Christian 
Association. Carried. 

Steering Ccmmittee for the Fourth Assembly : 

Resolution 3 : 

That the following be appointed as the Steering Ccmmittee for the Fourth 


Assembly: 1. 

Bishop Jabez Bryce 


2. 

Mrs. Lorine Tevi 


Z. 

Mr. Alfred Jack 


4. 

Rev. John Connccn 


5. 

Rev. Ta Pitomaki 


6. 

Mrs. Justine Tevaarauhara 


7. 

Mr. Tuafafa Latasi 

Carried. 


Chairman’s Report : (p. 135) 


The Chairman’s Report on the developments of The Pacific Conference of 
Churches since the Assembly, which was held in Papua New Guinea in 1976 
was read to the meeting. The report would be made available for members 
to study during the morning tea break if anyone wished to do so. 

Resolution 4 : 

That this Assembly receive the report of the Chairman. 


Carried . 
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Committee on Nominations : 

Resolution 5: 

That the following he appointed as the Committee on Dominations: 

1 . Bishop Michel Calvet 

2. Rev. Inoke Nabulivou 

3. Rev. Albert Burua 

4. Rev. Fred Timakata 

5. Fr. Leslie Fugui 

6. Dr. Aiona Fccna'afi 

7. Mrs. Dinah Samson 

8. Dr. Sione Amanaki Hccoea 

Dr. S.A. Hccoea will act as Consultant to this Committee. Carried. 

Agenda : 

Resolution 6 : 

That the agenda be approved as amended. Carried. 

Rules of Debate and Procedure : 

Resolution 7 : 

That the rules of Debate and Procedure as proposed be adopced for the 
Assembly, with the addition, item 6, page 1, first sentence to read: 

. "voting shall be by consensus through a show of hands or by standing 

unless ." Carried. 

Church of Melanesia Withdrawal, Further Discussion : 

There was further discussion about Resolution No, 2. 

Resolution 8: 

That the membership of the Church of Melanesia in PCC be terminated at the 
end of the Assembly and that its delegates be allowed, to participate fully 
in this Assembly. Carried. 


Greetings from Fraternal Delegates : 

1. Miss Lee Ching Chee (Council for World Mission, UK) brought greet¬ 
ings from the CWM and outlined the wark of this organisation. 

She was asked what CVM member bodies were from the. Pacific and what 
has been done to assist these bodies. Miss Lee said the CWM had 27 
member churches throughout the world including six frcm the Pacific. 
These are: Congregational Church of Samoa, United Church of Papua New 
Guinea and The Solomon Islands, Tuvalu Church, Protestant Church of 
Kiribati, Congregational Church of New Zealand and Presbyterian 
Church of New Zealand. 

2. The Rev. Dr. G. Shaw (Methodist Church, UK) brought greetings from 
the Methodist Church. He said that his church was.trying to.con-, 
scientize its people on common issues and was seeking mutuality with 
colleague churches. 


II 
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3. Miss Pamela Gruber (Christian Aid - England) spoke of the Aid and 
Development process. She said that Christian Aid was an agency of 
the British Churches to assist aid and development programmes around 
the world. This is a difficult area of involvement, as the giving 
and receiving of aid has often created difficulties. In this process 
it is important to be conscious of priorities. 

4. Miss Thelma Skiller (Australian Council of Churches) brought greet¬ 
ings, especially from Jean Skuse (General Secretary) and Bishop 
Gibrain (President). She said that the Australian Council of 
Churches was getting more involved with the Orthodox Churches, which 
reflects the changing composition of Australian Society. One import¬ 
ant development has been the formation of The Uniting Church, which 
brings the Methodist, Congregational and some Presbyterian Churches 
together. The PCC observer to the Australian General Meeting in 1980 
asked that we in Australia take the Pacific seriously and be assured 
that we do. ACC is involved in pranoting the Nuclear Free Pacific 
Concept, and in supporting programmes which encourage transferring 

of technology, training programmes and ecumenical support to the 
Third World. Miss Skiller said that the ACC’s priorities were to 
support those programmes making requests through The World Council of 
Churches and its Pacific Advisory Group. 

5. The Rev. Karl Major (Anglican Church, Canada) said that the Anglican 
Church of Canada has tried to respond to the needs of people in a 
partnership and relationship way. They work closely with Ecumenical 
Programmes and try to build a greater understanding of world problems. 
In their Educational programme they have invited people from the 
Pacific to work closely with them. They have tried to learn more 
about the needs of the Pacific people. 

The Chairman requested Rev. Major to extend thanks frcm PCC to his 
church for their contribution to the purchase of the PCC Headquarters. 

6. The Rev. Stanley Kain (Hawaii Council of Churches) reported that the 
HOC was largely made up of denominational bodies which are members 
of the National Council of Churches, USA. It also has ties with 
groups in the Pacific area. 

He was asked about the relationship between the HCC and the National 
Council of Churches, USA. Rev. Kain said that HCC is made up of 
denominational members in Hawaii. It is not organically related with 
NCCUSA but has a fraternal relationship. It is particularly interest¬ 
ed in relating to the Pacific area. 

7. Rev. Edwin Luidens (NCCUSA) said that his Council serves as a 
regional Council, and that he would be interested to hear the views 
from the people of the Pacific regarding the role and influence of 
The USA in Pacific regional issues. NCCUSA would look forward to 
help frcm the Pacific churches concerning Pacific issues and would 
appreciate fellowship with the Pacific churches. 

8. The Rev. Brian Turner (New Zealand Council of Churches) said that the 
structure and purpose of the New Zealand National Council of Churches 
is similar to those of PCC. However, there are problems in that New 
Zealand seems to be going through an "identity crisis" due to t he 
increasing numbers of Pacific people in its society. He believes 










that more recognition of the needs of the Maori people will be requir 
ed in the multi-cultural New Zealand society. 

9. The Rev. Setareki Tuilovoni (Australian Board of Mission) brought 
greetings from the people of New South Wales and said that he was 
extremely happy to be present at the PCC Fourth Assembly. 

10. Miss Ruth Lechte (Young Women ! s Christian Association) said her 
Association deals largely with women T s activities, particularly 
appropriate technology for women. They have been active on nuclear 
issues. They are seeking equality in power for women. 

MONDAY, 4th May, 1981 - Afternoon Session : 

General Secretary f s Report : 

Mrs. Lorine Tevi, General Secretary for The Pacific Conference of Churches 
submitted her report. This was read and circulated to the meeting. 

(See Report p. 141) 

Resolution 9: 

That the Assembly receive the report of the General Secretary . Carried . 

MONDAY, 4th May, 1981 - Evening Session : 

Presentation: n The Challenges of the 80s" by The Rev. Leslie Boseto 

(see p. Ib7) 

The Chairman introduced The Rev. Leslie Boseto from the Solomon Islands. 
Rev. Boseto was formerly the Moderator of the United Church of Papua New 
Guinea and Solomon Islands and a Bishop of the Church. He is now back in 
the Solomons. 

The meeting concluded at 9.45 p.m. 

TUESDAY, 5th May, 1981 - Morning Session : 

After the morning devotion, and before members broke up to join.their 
discussion groups, the Chairman requested that he share the chairing of 
the Assembly with the Vice-Chairman of the Executive Committee. He asked 
if the Rev. Lalomilo Kamu might be requested to share the chairing of 
meetings, as needed. It was agreed. 

General Discussion : 

Several questions were raised in relation to The Rev. Boseto T s paper, 

"The Challenges of the 80s": Is the Rev. Boseto suggesting that our 
denominational divisions are sinful? Can there be one community of all 
denominations? Explain the meaning of "expensive and exploitative 
ministry” . 

The Rev. Leslie Boseto said he did not wish to offend anyone attending 
the meeting or criticise an individual. All he wanted to do was to 
raise the reality of God f s challenge in the lives of Melanesians, 
Polynesians and in fact the whole of the Pacific, and to emphasise the 
wholeness of the Gospel in human development. 
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He also said that God challenges the Churches in the Pacific to have 
total repentance in order to be worthy channels and witnesses of the 
Kingdom. God is calling us to clearer forms of unity - visible as well 
as invisible. Ministers who have become obstacles to mission and unity _ 
rather than enablers are still being supported by the congregations. This 
is expensive and exploitative. 

Youth Report : 

The Rev. Oria Gemo presented a report on "Youth and the Challenges of the 
80s". Copies of his report were distributed to the meeting. See p.273- 

Women's Report : 

Mrs. Elizabeth Amram presented the report "The Challenges of the^80s and 
The Mission of the Pacific Churches from the Women's Perspective 
See p. 282. 

There was extensive discussion on The Youth and Women's Reports. 


TUESDAY, 5th May, 1981 - Afternoon Session : 

Participants joined their discussion groups. At the end of the afternoon 
there was a general session for sharing. Some of the points raised: 

The Rev. Jacques Ajapuhnya said that the question of c^nre t ^ e role 
of women is a very important one to the people in New Caledonia. Our 
main concern was to make sure that it is the Gospel challenging t e 
culture, and not vice versa. 

The Rev. Norman Healey said the churches in the Pacific should closely 
investigate the educational systems to make sure that they are practical 
and relevant. Do they really deal with the reality of unemployment of 
today, and more importantly, that of tomorrow? 

The Rev. Peter Hanley said we should be witnesses to our own people, those 
at home and those who have left their villages and islands. We should 
get involved with their many problems, and we should start now to get the 
young men busy with work in the villages. God has not called us only to 
preach in the pulpit, but to witness to people and share with young people. 

Dr. Aiono Fana'afi said that these issues of the unemployed, unemployable, 
school dropouts, etc., differ in each Pacific island. In Western Samoa 
the problem of "school dropouts" was a result at first of the selection or 
screening which was enforced at nearly all class levels through the formal 
examination system and the limited nunher of places in school. But when 
morc places were provided and the curriculum redeveloped to take into 
account local bias, the situation did not.improve. It seems that parents 
and the public must be re-educated in their attitudes and get rid of pre 
judices about "proper education".. She said as long as the Samoan parcnt 
equates academic success with subject passes in the N.Z. School C and 
"U.E." they will have the so-called school "dropouts' - these are unemploy¬ 
ed 'and often unemployable, because they have not been property schooled. 

Dr Fana'afi said that we must take time to look at present cultural struc- 
turcs and institutions beforc introducing yet new structures. It is poss¬ 
ible that our present cultural infrastructures can provide the basis for 
new developments. 












































The Rev. John Connan suggested that any programme in which the PCC is 
called to become involved be carefully worked out and built up at the 
national level. 

The Rev. Fred Timakata congratulated the women for the encouraging 
statements made in their report. 

The Rev. Albert Burua said that youth are not the problem as we always 
term them, to be. Youth are people; our youth are a culture, a movement 
of people. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Arnram said "Behind every successful man is a woman". 

Mrs. Lorine Tevi replied to the questions on youth and women: 

1. Deep down, youth are interested in religion. They are interested 
in a church which will give practical answers to the problems they 
face daily, e.g. relationships, employment and other major decisions 
in life. 

2. They are interested because this is a period where they ask many 
questions regarding their identity. We believe as Christians that 
one T s identity can only be found when one takes his or her place as 
sons and daughters of God. It is in the church where they can find 
these answers. 

3. Youth are the best ministers for youth. It is in the churches where 
they should be equipped and supported to carry out their ministries. 
It is therefore important for the churches to see that the programmes 
and activities in the church are attractive to youth. They are the 
leaders of today, therefore they need to be involved. For them to 

be involved, let the church listen to them and let them be involved 
where decision-making takes place. 

The Rev. Fred Tiirakata said regarding women T s activities at the national 
level: women have formed too many groups. Also, clarification is needed 
to discover who should be responsible for the women’s desk when the 
officer is away. 

The Rev. Dr. Viliame Mo’ungaloa agreed that women are as capable as men. 

He referred to Genesis 2 : 18-24. He stated that there is a need for us 
all to improve the Christian education programme. Young people are like 
"butterflies" - they fly around to places which attract them. We must 
teach them about God’s love rather than to encourage them with sports. 

The Rev. Oria Gemo said that if young people are like butterflies, then 
the church should try to make itself look beautiful to attract them! The 
main reason why young people cause headaches was because we ourselves do 
not help them to look into their needs. 

The Archbishop Petero Mataca commented on one very important point from 
the youth paper: "The best ministers for youth are the youth themselves". 
He said it was indeed a challenge to which the youth should present them¬ 
selves. The meaningful involvement of youth should be found in all 
activities of life. Youth should take an important role in society and 
be given significant responsibilities. 

The Rev. Leslie Boseto agreed that the problems of youth in the Pacific 
concern us all. We must find out their needs and discover ways to build 
up programmes for the youth of today. 

Mrs. Lorine Tevi said that the role of women was a serious issue which 
needed to be taken seriously and not jokingly. It concerns the integrity 
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of women. The issue is that Christ is challenging the practices and 
ways of life today which place women as second-rate, second-class 
citizens. It is important for the Pacific churches to hear the voices 
of youth and women as they become more aware of their rights. They must 
listen to the call to be more involved with decision-making and carrying 
out of strategies which would make the Christian Churches in the Pacific 
more authentic and prophetic in their ministries. 

TUESDAY, 5th May, 1981 - Evening Session : 

Presentation on New Caledonia : 

The delegation of The Evangelical Church presented their statement. 

(see p. 265) 

Presentation: n Trade, Dependence and Powerlessness n by The Rev. Sitiveni 
Ratuvili: 

The Rev. Sitiveni Ratuvili opened his talk by mentioning that he was 
raising issues which had in fact been raised in the 1970s. The paper 
was presented. (p. 164) 

In the discussion which followed, various points were raised: 

Rev. Alovaka said that he understood that the Methodist Church in Fiji 
used overseas aid and needed it. 

The Rev. Lalomilo Kamu said that the slave trade of the Solomons had not 
been mentioned in the report. 

Miss Ruth Lechte spoke about the Pacific Basin Cooperation Concept which 
is being proposed by the Japanese. She said this important concept had 
been kept out of the Press and no one in the Pacific seemed to have heard 
of it. 

The Rev. Alovaka said that the paper was one-sided and full of things that 
are only history. It also contained critical stories about sailors etc. 
who have invaded our shores. He said we should have seme appreciation of 
the benefits given to Pacific islanders by foreigners and give some 
positive consideration of what the Pacific owes to the foreigners. 

The Rev. Albert Burua said history is not just what is written in 
books. The paper is revealing another important perspective. 

The Rev. Sitiveni Ratuvili responded to the points raised and said that 
he wanted to raise the issues. He had not intended to discriminate 
against anyone and stands by the substance of his ideas. He apologised 
for forgetting to mention particular cases such as the Pacific slave 
trade. 

The Rev. Leslie Boseto also reminded the Assembly of the history of"black- 
birding"in the Solomon Islands, as well as the devastation of World War 
II. He said flat vie should know what is happening about outside trade 
relationships. He would like to hear comments from the Australian and 
New Zealand participants. He also wanted to know about the report on 
transnational corporations which PCC was preparing. 

The Rev. Inoke Nabulivou stressed the need for facts, up-to-date 
information. 
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Miss Thelma Skiller said the Pacific Rim Concept filled her with horror. 
Rev. Ratuvili's paper was very realistic and helpful. In partnership we 
should be aware of what is happening in the Pacific. We must know about 
the transnational corporations and we should raise our awareness and 
inform oui' Governments. 

The Rev. David Williams said the Pacific Rim Concept had been promoted 
by Japan, encouraged by Australia, and participated in by others on the 
Pacific Rim, including the US. The PCC Church and Society Programme is 
aware of this and has been in contact with The Christian Conference of 
Asia CCIA Office in Tokyo. The scheme was mentioned in Mrs. Tevi's paper 
last night. A report is available. Papers on transnational corporations 
and tourism are available from PCC. Rev. Williams said he was pleased 
about the interest in these urgent matters. 

The Rev. John Brown expressed appreciation as a fraternal delegate. He 
said that the issues in Rev. Ratuvili's paper highlighted concerns which 
people on the Pacific Rim must also deal with. Research must be adequate. 
He appreciated the work done by PCC. Rev. Brown said that research has 
also been carried out in Australia by the churches and they would be 
pleased to pool their resources. It was important for Australia and over¬ 
seas partners to take action vis-a-vis their governments. Injustices have 
been carried out by Australia and other countries in trade, nuclear dump¬ 
ing, weapons, etc. His church wants to cooperate with the Pacific about 
the imbalance of trade and other issues in the Pacific. 

The meeting concluded at 9.45 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, 6th May, 1981 - Morning Session : 

Reports fran Working Groups: New Caledonia ;and Trade, Dependence and 

Powerlessness Papers'; 

Discussion on New Caledonia Issues : i 

Group Report - Recommended that we ask Pacific Governments to.take approp¬ 
riate action in the struggle for independence for New Caledonia; that we 

support the people of New Caledonia in their struggle for independence; 

that the PCC should send a fact-finding mission to New Caledonia. 

Group Report - Questions: 

1. Are the Protestants and the Roman Catholics in agreement with regard 
to the independence issue? 

2. Is there New Caledonian citizenship, or is everyone French? 

3. Is independence only for the Kanak people or for everyone in New 
Caledonia? 

4. will the rights of minorities be safe-guarded when independence comes? 

Bishop Calvet made a short statement about the New Caledonia situation. 

1. He said the Evangelical Church had made its decision known. The 

Roman Catholic Church is different. It does not want the Church to 
be like a political party. On this question each member must make 
his own decision in the light of the Gospel.. 

The New Caledonia citizenship is for all citizens, we are all French 
citizens. 
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3. Independence is a serious question for the future of New Caledonia 
and it is made by the political parties. 

4. Minority Groups - This is another question to be raised to the 
political parties who must take action on the suggestions. We must 
recognise all the problems in this complex situation. 

Group Report - It is recommended that the Government of each nation rep¬ 
resented by the PCC present the New Caledonia independence suggestion to 
the UN Committee on decolonisation. 

In reply to the question, T, What exactly is a Kanak?", Mr. Hoce Kaemo 
from New Caledonia said he was a Kanak , and the indigenous inhabitants 
of New Caledonia are called Kanaks. 

Group Report - 

1. PCC should make recommendations to the United Nations to look into 
the concerns of New Caledonia. 

2. Big powers are using the Pacific for various purposes. PCC should 
promote the peaceful use of all resources. Australia’s use of 
uranium is an important question. 

3. All churches in the Pacific should join together in a Pacific Day of 
Prayer for the security of the Pacific Islands and for the security 
of the world. 

4. PCC should supply two scholarships for New Caledonian students to 
study somewhere in the region. 

A delegate from New Caledonia said he wauld like to draw the attention of 
the Assembly to the urgency of the situation. New Caledonians are made 
in the image of God but are not considered as such in New Caledonia. They 
are dominated by foreign powers. Consider that the Kanaks are not the 
owners of their own land. He said, "Can we say we are Christians if we 
ignore the situation?” The New Caledonians do not want bloodshed with 
independence. 

The Rev. Ed Luidens said Pacific Governments who have missions at the UN 
should raise this matter. 

The Rev. Norman Healey wanted to hear from Bishop Cal vet about the voting 
for independence in New Caledonia. How was the 82% determined? What 
about dialogue between the churches? What about dialogue between New 
Caledonia and France? How long will the nickel last, and what plans have 
been made for the future of the economy? 

The Rev. Alovaka said he supported freedom, but "freedom from what?" he 
asked. Who is ruling New Caledonia? Many one-sided statements have been 
made. We must have both sides willing and we must understand the picture. 
He said freedom is pain and bloodshed could be the result. 

Bishop Patelisio Finau asked what the Kanaks meant by Independence. Did 
it mean that only the Kanaks will rule? Will we eventually be backing 
Independence for Aboriginals or Maoris? We must be more clear on this. 

Dr. Salesi Havea said we seem to be viewing the New Caledonia situation 
with detachment. It concerns the whole of humanity. Dr. Salesi hopes the 
churches will consider this from the point of view of involvement, and as 
Christians we must be aware that freedom is a God-given gift to be protect¬ 
ed. 
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Fr. Gerard Leymang said that an inquiry is needed in some of the newly 

independent countries such as Vanuatu to see. whether or not the Pacitic 

minorities are being exploited and oppressed. 

Group Report - 

1. The churches of Vanuatu, Wallis, etc., should consider a pastoral 
ministry to their countrymen in New Caledonia which would help them 
to be more clear of their role in this situation. 

2. PCC members should encourage their governments f UN representatives 
to help put the New Caledonia issues on the appropriate UN Agenda. 

3 . We should reflect more on the current issues and needs of the Pacific. 

4. The Church should collaborate more with governments to help the 
people. 

5. We should urge PCC members to support independence for New Caledonia 
in the meeting of the Pacific Forum. 

6. New Caledonia has many political parties. The church should ask the 
parties the question of M What is the Gospel for New Caledonia?”. 

7. The New Caledonian people have had their priorities and higher educa¬ 
tion very much shaped by French priorities. 

Discussion on Rev. Sitiveni Ratuvili's Paper : 

A number of comments were raised: 

1. The church should be known as a justice, church. This includes justice 
in trade and in commerce. 

2. The church needs to review all Sunday school and youth curriculum 
materials to see if they emphasise love and forgiveness more than 
they do justice and the confrontation of injustice. There should be 
a balance. 

3. Can a tourist concept be used to promote Christian dialogue with 
people from the West by Pacific island Christians through having 
tourists visit Christian institutions and having contact with people? 

4. Referring to liberation theology - We are talking about our own 
situation. But we should see where liberation theology was bom - 
in South America where the situation is totally different to our own 
Pacific situation. 

5. Awareness programmes need to be publicised. People suffer when 
commodity prices fluctuage, e.g. copra and sugar. 

6. We are no longer in the age of colonisation. How can.we address 
ourselves to questions of colonisation when we are still asking for 
aid from overseas with conditions. 

7. The Governments should start up factories to reduce dependency on 
imports. 

8. Much has been said about the white man T s domination and exploitation, 
but exploitation of islanders by islanders is now going on. We must 
mention that too. 


The Rev. Sitiveni Ratuvili, in reply to the above comments, said that 
liberation theology is a Biblical concept, and it is not necessarily 
limited to South America. The fluctuation of commodity prices is largely 
due to foreigners monopolising the economic situation. In some countries 
the Prime Ministers have built a bureaucracy around themselves so that. 
they are treated like gods. Only two countries in the Pacific have daily 
newspapers and these and other existing media are run by transnational 
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companies. These of course tend to glorify transnationals. 

Mrs. Lorine Tevi said the question of schooling had been raised. What is 
the position of New Caledonia recognising diplomas frcm the USP or other 
educational institutions in the Pacific? Who will help with education 
in the Pacific countries? 

Presentation: "The Vatican Secretariat on Christian Unity n 

Bishop Brian Ashby presented his report (see p. 207). 


WEDNESDAY, 6th May, 1981 - Afternoon Session : 

Mrs. Marie Assaad brought greetings from the General Secretary and the 
Central Committee of the World Council of Churches in Geneva. Four rep¬ 
resentatives frcm the WCC are attending the Assembly: herself, Jacques 
Blanc, Rev. Wesley Anarajah, and'Mrs. Shelagh Friedli, who is with CICARWS 
dealing with Pacific matters. Mrs. Friedli has been asked to help the 
Assembly with the interpretation. 

Mrs. Assaad said it is a pleasure to stare with the meeting some of the 
concerns which the WCC has carried out in its three programme units, as 
well as some news regarding plans for the WCC General Assembly to be held 
in Vancouver, Canada in 1983. 

The WCC is a global fellowship of 300 member churches representing the 
Protestant and Orthodox traditions who have voluntarily come together in 
spite of economic, political, cultural and religious differences. They 
have come together united by their common confession of the Lard Jesus 
Christ as God and Saviour, according to the scriptures, seeking to fulfil 
their common calling to the glory of one God, Father, Son and Holy Spirit. 

We must challenge our people and find mys to make the ecumenical move¬ 
ment a reality for the people of God at the local level. The most 
important task for the WCC,she felt,is to improve ecumenical education. 

All programmes of the WCC, particularly the Ecumenical Institute in 
Bossey, have* this as a central concern. Ecumenical education includes 
4 learning how to live responsibly in ecumenism, recognising our calling as 
co-workers with God to build the kingdom of love, justice and peace. 

This means learning from each other, sometimes consciously reversing 
existing arrangements by having the old learn frcm the young; clergy from 
the laity: men from women; rich from poor; oppressor from oppressed. 

Ecumenical education means learning to recognise the "otherness” of 
various cultures and the richness they can bring. For example, in the 
few days that she had been in Tonga she experienced the Pacific’s hospi¬ 
tality. She said the people from the Pacific have to be more active 
in interpreting their experience of a sharing community, and how we can 
together build a global community of mutual giving and receiving. 

Ecumenical learning also means changing a parochial attitude to a global 
vision where we become sensitive to each other, linking our local concerns 
to wider dimensions, critically looking at our own customs and traditions, 
selecting the values and customs that help us become the sharing community 
as taught by our Lord, and changing those values that tend to reinforce 
our human greed, selfishness and laziness. The values that affect us all 
are the issues of racism, sexism,ageism and sectarianism. 
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Finally, Mrs. Assaad said our Christian faith has helped us to cross 
barriers and open doors for the participation of the people of God, 
allowing them to use their various gifts for the building of the Kingdom. 

The other members of the WCC Delegation gave brief presentations. 

WEDNESDAY, 6th May, 1981 - Evening Session : 

Presentation: "Nuclear Issues and Environment" by Mrs. Suliana Siwatitau 
as read by Mrs. Evia Koroi (see p. ITT) 

Brief Discussion: 

The Rev. Baiteke Nabetari said that for many of our people, nuclear 
issues are not an immediate concern. The people are not aware of the 
effects on their lives caused by the dumping of nuclear wastes in the 
Pacific. 

The Rev. Alovaka stressed the importance of having reliable figures and 
of presenting such information in simple clear ways that our people can 
understand. 

The Rev. John Connan said before he entered the ministry his work was 
involved with science. He said he worked in extracting uranium from ore: 
but with what he knows now, he assures the meeting that he would not be 
involved with such work again. 

Pastor Antonio Temauriora'a said that he would speak from his own point 
of view rather than that of his church. As of today the Church has taken 
no stand with the Government to oppose the testing .of nuclear issues in 
Tahiti. Taking a stand can have very serious implications. When someone 
wants a job he goes to a company or firm. The first thing they ask him is 
which political party does he belong to. If he has no party, or has the 
wrong party, then that means no job for him! Pastor Antonio said the people 
are sharply divided through the parties. That_is to say, there are people 
who vjant the French Government to continue ruling French Polynesia, arid 
there are others who do not want the French Government there at all. 

Mr. Jean-Marie Cheung expressed the same feeling as Pastor Antonio. He 
too assured the Assembly that he was against the whole idea of nuclear 
testing or dumping waste in Tahiti and in the Pacific. But, he said, what 
can we do to stop the French from atomic testing in the Pacific? _ He said 
we need other Christians in the Pacific to be concerned about this 
situation. 

Mr. Eugene Stockwell said that the attitudes in America are becoming more 
difficult. There has been a shift of emphasis from defensive strategy to 
"first strike". America is increasingly ready to start a nuclear war which 
might mean the end of everything. A large percentage of the population in 
America is in favour of atomic weapons. In Washington DC, Church leaders 
demonstrated during Good Friday to support the concept of disarmament by 
carrying a cross to the White House and to other parts of the city. I 
would like to appeal to the PCC to support a statement that the NCC USA 
hopes to place before America's major churches this year concerning nuclear 
issues and disarmament." 
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The Rev. Jude Samson said that the bomb tests done in the Marshall 
Islands have caused many deaths in the population. Not only that, but 
people were moved from their hone islands. These people now have no 
hemes and no land. The government is now trying to help these people, 
but it is a very difficult situation. 

Miss Ruth Lechte expressed her strong feelings that it is for our child¬ 
ren and our grandchildren that we must have a concern now. The true 
effect of radioactivity takes one or two generations to be clearly seen. 

The meeting concluded at 10.10 p.m. 


THURSDAY, 7th May, 1981 - Morning Session : 

After the morning devotion, Mrs. Lorine Tevi listed the questions which 
the groups should discuss on the paper by Mrs. Suliana Siwatibau (Fiji) 
on Nuclear Issues and Environment. The questions were: 

1. Nuclear Issues: What can we do? 

2. The Tahitian problem - a form of colonialism and at the same time 
an issue for all of us. What can we do? 

3. What kind of society do we want in the Pacific as Pacific Christians? 
How can we achieve this society? 

The Rev. David Williams expressed the need to keep in mind some very 
important connections between various aspects of these issues. One 
example is the relationship between nuclear issues and decolonisation. 
Another is how we relate this to the central problem of sin. How can we 
find new ways and means to challenge the problem of sin, as a community? 
Nuclear technology, which was looked upon as holding bright promise for 
the future, has hit a dead end with respect to the problem of radio¬ 
active waste disposal. We now know that in nuclear technology we have a 
special case. That technology has brought us not only benefits but some 
very serious questions. We must not allow technology to sweep us forward 
blindly. There is also a very important connection between nuclear power 
and nuclear weapons. 

General Discussion after the Small Group Meetings : 

The Rev. Oria Gemo said on behalf of his group that this question of 
nuclear weapons is too great for us. The only answer to it is prayer. 

He also asked if the meeting might offer a special prayer to God because 
of the complexity of the issues. The group 1 5 request was accepted and 
Rev. Gemo offered the prayer. 

A speaker frem Western Samoa said that he felt that we should be better 
informed of the nuclear problem and that the issue should be clearly 
understood by the people of the Pacific before we put forward our resolu¬ 
tions. These resolutions should be strong ones written by PCC and 
distributed to various churches in the Pacific, especially concerning the 
testing of nuclear devices. He continued by saying that we should ban 
all French involvement in the Pacific. He stressed that we should educate 
our children and give them sufficient information on nuclear issues. 

Mr. Durga Prasad said that we must voice our protest strongly through the 
media, through governments, by PCC, WCC and through the UN committees; 
we should ask the whole world to fast and to pray about this; and that 
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the Tahitians should be encouraged to continue their struggle and seek 
outside assistance as much as possible. 

The Rev. Alovaka recommended that an awareness-raising programme showing 
the dangers of nuclear radiation should be introduced to our countries 
so that people at grass-roots level may be aware. He also said that 
research should be made at the national level. He recommended that a PCC 
sponsored doctor visit the grass-roots level people to talk with them 
about the nuclear problem. 

The Rev. Sione Tamaali'i stated that PCC Assembly should set.a date for a 
demonstration protest in all the Pacific islands and Australia and New 
Zealand. He further stated that a strong resolution against the dumping 
of nuclear waste should be signed by all delegates and sent to the WCC 
and UN. 

Miss Leata Su’a expressed great concern about the threat that has been 
made by France with the nuclear testing programme. 

Miss Taivake Ben Tuakana also expressed great concern about the.nuclear 
problem and said that the Pacific should form a Pacific Federation to 
look into this matter. She also said that the PCC should send a delegate 
to Tahiti to make a survey with regard to nuclear weapons, in collaborat¬ 
ion with the Tahitian churches. 

Miss L. Bennett said that the people of Tahiti must sort .out the problem 
themselves. She asked PCC not to push too much about this problem, as 
it would put them into a difficult situation. 

Mr. Jean-Marie Cheung asked that PCC and WCC assist by giving more 
information on nuclear activities. He said it is not only nuclear 
problems that are affecting Tahiti, but it is also a general breakdown 
of culture. He said that many people in Tahiti no longer have.respect 
for each other - family enrichnent is a question. Mr. Jean-Marie said 
that he was extremely happy to see that the Tongan family with which he 
was staying has a common plan for the family, because they.share and talk 
with one another. One thing which amazed him was that family devotions 
and prayers were offered every day in the home. In Tahiti, he said, 
there is no such thing. People are too busy 

watching television and doing other things which will not benefit their 
lives. 

Dr. S. Fana'afi said that in some countries the church has been comprom¬ 
ised because the leaders themselves have been closely associated with 
political powers. 

The Rev. James Stuart said he believed we are in a crucial situation 
today because we are so divided in our world. We have to move fast in 
order to fight against this nuclear problem. We are truly in danger of 
nuclear war. Could this be the last PCC Assembly? 

Mrs. Lorine Tevi expressed 'her thanks to the group that called the meet¬ 
ing to prayer at the beginning of the sharing because of the complexity 
of the issues. She said that in the Pacific, Christian human communities 
take Christ f s way of life as their yardstick. It is the standard 
through which we evaluate what a community should be. We need to involve 
and encourage all the people of the Pacific to work towards that commun¬ 
ity. She gave some suggestions and recommendations: 

1. The time is ripe in the region to formulate our ideas about the 
sort of society that we want. 


. 
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2. We need and would like to see the Pacific as a peaceful place where 
we live and care for one another; where vie are honest with each 
other; where devotion and dedication is found; where there is free— 
dcm of worship; where the church plays an important role in society; 
where there is equal sharing of resources; and where justice 
prevails. 

3. The sharpening of our ideas about the sort of society we want 
demands the meeting together of Pacific church leaders. Pacific 
government leaders and Pacific traditional leaders to share together 
and decide, and discuss what strategies they plan to follow and 
what commitment they will make. 

4. The PCC would be an appropriate body to initiate such meetings. 

Mrs. Tevi also offered a suggestion concerning a Nuclear-Free Pacific: 

that there be a high-powered Pacific delegation: 

1. To visit the heads of these countries and their cabinets to share 
the PCC concern: USA, USSR, Japan, France, India, China, WCC, 
Vatican. 

2. For preparation - the churches should use the educational material 
from the Secretariat so that the majority of the Pacific people 
would know why the deputation is being done. 

3. The team should spend a week together before leaving for spiritual 
preparation, sharpening of the theological and biblical bases of 
our action, clarifying the information. 

4. The whole Pacific should be asked to join in prayers as the team 
prepares. 

5. During the whole period of visiting the countries of concern, the 
churches should continue praying for the success of the visit. 

6. Our partner churches and Christians all over the world should be 
requested, through the WCC, to pray for the visit as a concern for 
world peace. 

Mrs. Tevi added that this Assembly should prepare a clear mandate and 

statement about what PCC ought to be doing for the next five years in 

regards to nuclear issues. 


THURSDAY, 7th May, 1981 - Afternoon Session : 

Presentation: "Faith ^Relevance and Future Training for the Church's ■ 
Ministry" by Bishop Harry Tevi 

Bishop Harry Tevi presented a shortened form of his paper on Faith Relev¬ 
ance (see condensed report, page 176). He was then asked questions by 
several participants. 

The Rev. John Liu shared his understanding that Bishop Tevi was mainly 
referring to charismatic renewal. He shared his observation that 
experiences like this often creat division in the church. He asked the 
question - how does the Anglican Church accommodate his ideas? Has this 
caused division within the Anglican Church? How does this reconcile 
with Anglican beliefs? 

The Rev. Alovaka agreed with Rev. Liu about this aspect of Bishop Tevi's 
paper. We must be careful of "spirit renewal" if it causes division. 











Dr. Forman gave thanks to Bishop Tevi for his paper and stressed that 
churches should give careful attention to formation of future church 
leadership, with special concern for theological students. 

The Rev. Oria Gemo said that churches have made the mistake of allowing 
some ministers to hold special positions _ without proper training. Further 
more theological education should be available to people with other skills 
accountants, for example. 

The Rev. Leslie Boseto asked which part of the church's teaching .was the 
weakest today? How do we see the role of missionaries from outside to 
support Christian education? 

One delegate said that he understands that _the Mormons and other sects 
have little formal training for their ministers. 

Another delegate said that tutors cannot_train people to become Christ¬ 
ians - they can only give academic training. 

The Rev. James Stuart said that while talking about faith relevance, 
some reference should be made to practical issues like tourism and ^ 
transnational corporations. He asked whether Bishop Tevi^had anything to 
say about theological education and justice, or about indigenous theology. 


Bishop Harry Tevi replied to the questions: . 

He said we must be involved in mission as we are the shepherds of Christ 
and he is the shepherd of us all. Christ came to create one church, not 
to create division. 


If we are to be relevant to issues, to oppose nuclear power, for example, 
we must have the spirit of Christ in ourselves. Vie must prepare the 
ground for future generations. We are here to find out what the future 
of the Pacific Churches will be. 

It is important for our people to have theological training. Regarding 
Indigenous theology, Jesus Christ being a person of a culture would 
understand Pacific theology! 


Presentation: "Theological Education in the Pacific” by Dr. Salesi T. 

Havea: 

Dr Havea spoke on the important stages of theological education in the 
Pacific during the last few years. He mentioned the Papauta Conference 
and the current theological education programmes for the 1980s and the 
PTC/PRS/PCC questionnaire on the subject. He read the paper which 
summarised the responses of the Churches (p. 215). 


Discussion and Comments: 


The Rev. Alovaka mentioned the satellite programmes on the subject of 
theological education. Participants from his country did not understand 
the complicated language being used. 

One of the women delegates said the paper only mentioned ministers and 


pastors - what about the women? 

The Rev. Roy Arnold said theology means "God-Talk" in Greek, 
talk about God then they are talking about theology. We must 


If people 
all be 


theologians. 

The Rev. Dr. Amanaki Havea said that theological 
to focus on the life of the Church. 


education has tried 
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The Rev. James Stuart commended the work of the PTC and of Dr. S. 

Havea's paper. He asked to what extent theological education should be 
moved away from an institutional approach. 

Mr. Durga Prasad asked if Dr. Havea would explain if theology could be 
pursued by laymen. 

The Rev. Jacques Ajapuhnya said that both Protestants and Catholics should 
be asked their opinions about this matter. 

Bishop Harry Tevi said that people who are not learned in theology are 
often more successful in converting people than those who have studied 
theology. 

The Rev. John Brown said that we are trying to hear what the God of 
Exodus is saying. Theology is a word from God about a particular situat¬ 
ion. There is a need for dialogue between theological colleges and those 
in particular situations. 

Mrs. Lorine Tevi said that this paper should be considered as related to 
Bishop Tevi's paper. The Church has a very strong influence on society. 
The Churches are filled each Sunday but there are still so many problems. 
Mrs. Tevi said that when she listened to the participant from Tahiti 
relating his personal feelings (re the breakdown of family life in French 
Polynesia), she felt very sad. We should look at theological education 
as something for people from childhood onwards. How can we help young 
people believe in a living God? Our faith and daily existence must 
come together. We must not differentiate between secular life and spirit¬ 
ual life. Theology is the business of everyone. 


THURSDAY, 7th May, 1981 - Evening Session : 

A panel composed of Dr. S.A. Havea, The Rev. Ned Ripley, the Rev. Baiteke 
Nabetari, Dr. Charles Forman, The Rev. Albert Burua and Fr. John 
Foliaki made a presentation on Pacific Theology. 

Dr. Charles Forman said that people have been interested in and writing 
about The Church in the Pacific during recent years. There are great 
possibilities for the future, and PTC has helped a great deal. Certain 
themes tend to emerge. One great theme in the Pacific, for example, 
has been the sovereignty of God. Another' theme is God in relation to 
the community. 

Fr. John Foliaki said that we have a short history of theology in the 
Pacific. Now we are looking at Pacific issues frcm the Pacific man's 
point of view. We are dealing with Pacific theology from the standpoint 
of our basic commitments. 

Dr. S. Amanaki Havea stated that theology is a vehicle - not an end in 
itself. Jesus was a person of culture. He used his culture and his 
surroundings to convey meaning. For many years we have used Pacific 
images to help reveal the hidden-ness of God. In the 1960s we started 
to look at the possibilities of a Pacific theology more seriously. 

The Rev. Ned Ripley said there had been a migration of island people to 
New Zealand and the Church there is looking at the contribution of the 
Pacific people. He said that Pacific theology is an issue with no clear 
cut resolution. We cannot hope for just one description of theology in 
the Pacific. We should interpret Theology in terms of our culture and 
in response to our people and tneir real questions. 




















The Rev. Baiteke Nabetari said he had been in a theological college for 
ten years and the challenge is to think of God in terms of Pacific 
culture. He gave the following example: In the Kiribati language, the 
name used for God means "wise old man". This has a very significant 
effect upon attitude. Theology is for him the use of language. How 
would God through Jesus speak to us in Pacific terms? 

There were comments and questions from the floor: 

The Rev. Tuafafa La Tasi said that the more we talk about .theology, .the 
more we demythologise God. Are we ignoring the Western theology which 
we know from College? In the four or five years of study, we.learn noth¬ 
ing but Western theology. Later we are with our own people with our own 
theology. He mentioned the book "Water Buffalo Theology" and said how 
much he had admired the ideas of the writer, Kosuke Koyama. He said he 
liked the idea of "crocodile theology". Why have we no one in the Pacific 
who writes this type of book? He urged Dr. Havea to find someone to do 
this. Community is very important in Pacific theology and so is sharing 
and interpersonal relationships. 

The Rev. I. Nabulivou asked how 7 theology could be demonstrated with, 
relation to practical issues such as nuclear issues and decolonisation 
issues. 

Dr. Salesi Havea said that theology must not be compartmentalised. For 
example, a "theology of nuclear power" will never be produced. 

The Rev. Ned Ripley said we should look into our relationships. We 
should not be looking for clear-cut answers and say "this is the answer 
to theology". 

A Samoan woman delegate said that theology would develop further.when 
men and women push the same vehicle in the same direction. Special 
education is required for women so that they can help in the ministry. 

The Rev. Wesley Ariarajah recounted the story of Paul. Paul was totally 
committed to Christ and at the same time deeply committed to his own 
culture. His theology reflected that. Perhaps there will be an authen¬ 
tic Pacific theology when a Pacific person who is committed to Christ 
and also totally committed to his culture is able to articulate his/her 
faith. 

The meeting concluded at 9.45 p.m. 


FRIDAY, 8th May, 1981 - Morning Session : 

After the morning devotion the participants went into small groups for 
discussion of the question "How can the whole congregation be involved 
in theological reflection and theological education?" 

Further Discussion on Theological Education : 

The Rev. Albert Burua said it would be right.for us in the Pacific to 
develop something of our own according to our situation. For example,, 
the idea of communal solidarity is very important to us - standing beside 
someone who suffers. 
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The Rev. Leslie Boseto said theology is very important in creating 
ways to overcome division in the Church. Theology is a response of the 
human community to God T s call. 

Dr. S.A. Havea stated that theology is not God. Theology is not an end, 
but a vehicle which can be driven to help reach the people. Theology is 
something to search with and to wcrk with. We use meaningful illustrations 
from our own situation to reveal the hidden-ness of God. 

Dr. A. Fana’afi quoted one of the hymns, "getting into hot water for it is 
clean". Dr. Fana’afi said, as a lay person, she felt that theology is 
Jesus Christ. In Samoa, the interpretation of religious ideas via .s care¬ 
fully done by missionaries. Indigenous forms are also used. She said 
she could not agree with the idea of starting a "coconut theology". 

Dr. V.H. Mo f ungaloa said he disagreed with the idea of using coconut 
theology. Theology is a very large arena. Culture is only a very small 
thing and it may change a lot of the truth of theology. Theology must 
not change for just any reason. 

The Rev. Faatauvaa Tapuai said the one who wrote the paper on theological 
education had tried to develop a Methodist theology in the Pacific. The 
more we talk about coconut theology the more our theology gets weaker 
and weaker. Rev. Tapuai felt that this issue should be left until the 
next Assembly or at least until a clearer picture of coconut theology 
could be presented. 

The Rev. Sitiveni Ratuvili recited the following poem: 

Shut up in alien surroundings 
Imprisoned behind the pages of a book 
A victim of mental masturbation 
0 for release 
to find my identity 
to find the meaning of my existence 
Lest I should die 
frcm ideological stranglehold. 

What the hell Church? 

The omnipotent has descended 
on the conditions of humankind. 

Yet you point people up there 
Sorry to disappoint you 
NASA has no vacancy 
So release me frcm the papyrus prison 
Release me from the enclave of the mind 
Release me from the operating table 
of the seminaries. 

Into the streets, 

the villages and the farms 
Amongst the poor of Yahweh. 

This is where I belong. 

Bishop Patelisio Finau said that the paper entitled "Some thoughts on 
theological education" attached to document 13 represented a Catholic point 
of view. He agreed with it (paper by Fr. Etuale Leal of i, p. 228 ). 

He pointed out the need for a systematic approach to theology, and to 
remember that we are talking about Christian theology. Oversimplification 
and unclear terms must be avoided. 
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Presentation: Tourism and Transnational Corporations 


An introduction was given by The Rev. David Williams. These two themes 
have repeatedly emerged- from the various PCC conferences and meetings. 

The Executive Committee has a number of times pointed to tourism and TMCs 
as having great Impact: Upon economic and political decisions in the Pacific. 

Both are complicated issue areas, and both are hard to get hold of. They 
are both part of a larger picture, with seme of the very important pieces 
of the picture located .outside of the region. 

In order to do some much-needed study on these subjects, and to draw upon 
our rich church relationships outside the region, the Executive Committee 
approved our PCC staff recommendation that we apply for the placement of 
two Mission Interns from the United Methodist Board of Global Ministries 
USA, to be our programme assistants for a short time, one for tourism 
and one for TNCs. 

Jim Winkler and Cindy Biddleccmb are a result of this partnership. They 
are with us for 14 months and will be finished by December 1st, this year. 
They will then work in the USA for 16 months in placements which have 
already been arranged, raising awareness in the USA and projecting ideas 
and messages growing out of their work with us. 

Now we're rapidly reaching the end of the first phase, gathering inform¬ 
ation and developing relationships with others concerned with these 
questions. 

It is hoped that this Assembly will help us to know how we can take these 
matters beyond a study phase into seme kind of appropriate response frem 
the churches. 

Tourism 

Cindy Biddleccmb provided an outline of the tourist industry and the 
development of tourism in the Pacific. She said that except for a few 
nations in the Pacific tourism must be a priority concern. In the larger 
Pacific destinations, questions must be asked about the benefits which 
actually accrue to the nation. Although tourism is the biggest industry 
in the world the benefits frem tourism do not always go to the people 
of the country visited. Most of the hotels, especially resort hotels, 
are owned and operated by people outside the country, and most of the 
profits go outside the country. She said that nations allow this to 
happen because they believe that tourism will bring in much needed 
foreign exchange. In reality however, their resources are being used to 
make profits for foreign investors. Few jobs are provided by the tourist 
industry when seen in tire context of all available employment in the 
given nation. One must ask how many of these jobs actually go to local 
people. For example, in Fiji it is rare to find a Fijian in a management 
position: they usually make up the maintenance staff, the lowest skilled 
and lowest paid positions. 

The Rev. Sione Tamaali’i was asked to report on his participation.in the 
CCA Tourism Workshop and the tourism delegation to Europe. He said that 
most people know very little about tourism and its exploitative and 
destructive impact. The Church, concerned not only for the soul of the 
individual but for tfe whole environment, is concerned about tourism in 
the Pacific. It is not against tourism, as such, but looks toward a 
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vision of a "just" form of tourism where both host and visitor benefit. 

Bishop Harry Tevi said he was glad to hear the Church is challenging an 
industry with so much impact on local people T s lives. Perhaps the church 
also has a ministry to the tourists and might consider negotiating for 
the construction of chapels in these hotel facilities. 

'Hie Rev. Alovaka commented that figures which document local participation 
in the industry must be used to back up the claims made in the report. 
Tourism of sailors has been a challenge for centuries now. Their desire 
for prostitutes has long disrupted the social setup in the Pacific. 

Mr. Durga Prasad pointed out that tourism in Fiji is the second largest 
industry. While the income from tourism is appreciated we must look at 
how to protect ourselves from the bad effects of tourism. 

The Rev. Mo'ungaloa said that tourism is a new thing in the Pacific 
islands. He warned about the bad things brought in by tourists: new 
ideas, new culture and new philosophies. He feels that tourists are 
necessary to help with the economy. He suggested that there be temper¬ 
ance hotels in the Pacific islands. 

The Rev. S. Kain said that Hawaii is a primary tourist destination but 
the tourist industry has had a very negative effect. Sugar and pineapple 
used to be the main industries, but due to economic factors, tourism has 
replaced these. The economy had been affected again when airfares were 
increased due to oil price rises. Now the people of Hawaii are suffering 
severe economic problems. It is important for the churches to use their 
influence to question tourism. They must raise questions of human values 
with governments in regard to both tourism and transnational corporations. 

Miss Cindy Biddlecombe added a few more comments. The Church and Society 
Programme did have facts and figures to back up the statement about the 
numbers of local people engaged in the industry. With regard to prostit¬ 
ution: although sailors have been connected with this problem, there are 
now actually special "sex tours" to Asian cities arranged mainly for 
Japanese businessmen. There is evidence to suggest that Fiji is already 
a part of such tours. She said that we must look into the idea of offer¬ 
ing Christian tours for people from overseas. 

Miss Lorine Tevi said that PCC had been invited to become a founding 
member of the Ecumenical Coalition on Third World Tourism. The PCC Execut¬ 
ive Committee had approved this in principle, but wanted to know more 
about it. 

Transnational Corporations (TNCs) 

Mr. James Winkler began.by thanking those who visited him and prayed for 
him while he was ill this week. 

The task set for the TNCs programme during his fourteen month stay is to 
gather and share information, encourage Biblical and theological reflec¬ 
tion, analyse Pacific economic and social structures,- consider possible 
action, and assist PCC member churches and national councils in their 
process of study and reflection. This last point is crucial. Fourteen 
months is not a long time and in order for the churches to understand 
TNCs and the many related issues, the process of study and investigation 
must continue long after he is gone. To further this, he will be develop¬ 
ing a "resource kit" to help people examine the presence of TNCs in their 
own countries. 
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First, a few points about TNCs: 

1. A TMC is usually a very big company that operates in several or 
more countries. 

2. The TNC is organised for the purpose of earning money for its 
investors or owners. 

3. While TNCs may in theory be "owned" by many people, .in reality they 
are controlled by very few people. 

4. Many TNCs are now so large and complicated that they cannot be 
controlled by any single government. 

5. TNCs do not simply exist by themselves, but through their complex 
relationships, have a "root system” which involves universities, 
research institutes, governments, and lobbies to influence govern¬ 
ments, foundations, industrial organisations, influential upper 
classes and even churches. 

6. Many TNCs draw great business activity from war. Making weapons and 
supplying armies is one of the largest and most profitable businesses 
in the world. 

7. TNCs in general have a clear continuous record for law-breaking in 
relation to matters such as environmental laws, exchange controls, 
bribery, conflict of interest, dumping inferior or banned products 
in other countries. 

8. Every major industry in the world is now controlled by relatively 
few companies. 

9. While TNCs provide employment, this tends to obscure their constant 
search for labour-saving technology. 

10. The economies of all Pacific Island nations are now greatly 
influenced, even dominated, by TNCs. 

Most TNCs operate from the industrialised countries. Of the world T s 500 
largest industrial corporations, 424 are based in the US, Japan, Britain, 
West Germany, France and Canada. 

TNCs in the Pacific 

The names of the Australian-based companies, Burns Philp and W.R. Carpen¬ 
ter are familiar to many Pacific islanders, although we are not sure 
of just how many other companies are controlled by these two. Other, 
even bigger TNCs (on a world scale) are active in the Pacific - Bank of 
New South Wales, Shell Oil, Mobil Oil, British Petroleum, Amax Exploration, 
Conzinc Riotinto of Australia, Unilever, and the Taiyo Fishing Company, 
are a few. People may be less aware of Amax ? s disputes with Native 
Americans in the US, and with Aboriginal people in Australia; of the 
collaboration between Shell Oil and British Petroleum to provide South 
Africa with oil produced in Nigeria without the Nigerian Governments 
knowledge or permission; of Unilever T s dispute with the people on 
Kolombangara Island in the Solomon Islands; and of many other controver¬ 
sies in which TNCs are involved around the world. The point to be made 
here is that while TNCs have proved to be very good at making money, they 
are not so good at respecting the values that Pacific islanders hold as 
important. 

The Churches T Role 

The Church provides moral and community leadership. In so doing it may 
recommend new laws for regulating TNCs requiring disclosure of information, 
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intentions, contributions to political parties, etc. More than this, 
the church must cast its lot with the poor and powerless, those who are 
victims of wealth and power, and not those who are wealthy and powerful. 
This means to decide in favour of some and not others. But, as Fr. 
Gustavo Gutierrez says, "Universal love is that which in solidarity with 
the oppressed seeks also to liberate the oppressors from their own power, 
from their ambition, and from their selfishness". 

The gap between rich and poor, powerful and powerless, is evidence of the 
denial of God T s will. The Bible insists that we deal with wrong economic 
and power relationships. The Exodus story reveals God as one who 
especially loves and cares for the poor, and delivers them out of their 
poverty and oppression (Exodus 3:7-10). God liberates them in order 
that they may be God T s people, serving God with their whole heart and 
life (Exodus 6:5-7, Deut. 26:5-8, I Sam. 2:2-8, Prov. 14:31). 

The Rev. Norman Healey said‘he was aware of the power of transnationals 
but knows, too, that there are Christians who work for them and that 
they are also worried about this power. Some churches are also involved 
in TNCs, through investments. He asked whether there was an elite in the 
Pacific which is also involved in TNCs. 

Mrs. Evia Koroi stated that it was believed that many churches in the 
developed countries were involved in transnational corporations. What 
can we do to confront this situation? 

The Rev. Albert Burua said our absorption of information begins in 
childhood. Our education systems train us to accept transnationals. 

Our system educates us to accept TNCs so it is very difficult to resist. 

The Rev. Dick Avi said that our churches were preaching only personal 
salvation at the expense of the communal dimension. 

Mr. James Winkler commented further that many people working with 
TNCs are deeply troubled. There will be a Biblical study in Fiji shortly 
involving people working with TNCs. We are looking *at all aspects of 
TNCs in relation to the Bible. He agreed that there was a Pacific elite 
of people connected with TNCs. This involved many government leaders, 
especially in Papua New Guinea and Fiji. He also mentioned that Voice 
of America, Radio Australia and Time Magazine all tended to 'glorify' 

TNCs and First World power. 

The Rev. Karl Major congratulated Jim on his report. He said that a 
primary need is to identify what people want in this part of the world. 
The churches in Canada participated in a blockade of goods from South 
Africa when they were told by South African people not to trade. 

The Rev. Wesley Ariarajah said that the problems being talked about 
had occured in his own country, Sri Lanka. He said that if we were 
truly serious about confronting the problem of control by outside forces, 
we must be willing to make a radical commitment to self-reliance, to 
a very different lifestyle. 

FRIDAY, 8th May, 1981 - Afternoon Sessio n: 


Small group discussion 


















































































FRIDAY, 8th May, 1981 - Evening S ession: 


Reports from working groups, continuing discussion on Trade, Dependence 

and Powerlessness: 


The Rev. Wesley Ariarajah reported for the group discussing " What kind 
of society do we want?" . The Church must participate in the struggle 
of the nations. The following action is proposed in relation to TNCs:- 

1. continue study 

2. share information 

3. expose malpractices of TNCs 

4. expose the selling of inferior goods to Third World countries 

5. try to collaborate with groups in countries where transnationals 
exist 

There was a consensus that we must encourage work for a society that 
is just and free. The main task is to encourage people to define the 
kind of society they want. On Trade and Dependence: Organised people 
have power. Can we help to organise people so that they can achieve 
their goals? 

Mr. Hoce Kaemo reported for the group discussing the role of youth . 

This group only had time to discuss one question: that of youth. The 
role of young people must be identified. Is something missing in our 
church structure? Youth want to have responsibility in the church so 
that they can be accepted. But youth are caught by social customs which 
sometimes go against the ideas of church people. They want to come into 
the church with long hair but the old people object. There is also a 
conflict in their education. The university student does not want to 
work in the fields so he cannot talk to his father who does this work. 
Are the young being made the guinea-pigs in the process of trying out 
social and economic models that are not well-suited to our situation? 

The Rev. Leslie Boseto reported for the group discussing the Structure 
and Role of the PCC. What is the PCC for? The group had looked at the 
aims and purposes and had asked the General Secretary to explain its 
functions and purposes. They questioned whether or not all the 
programmes are essential to the PCC. Can they be grouped? What are 
the new issues which require new programmes? How can the PCC be re¬ 
structured as an educating/liberating/reconciling agent for the Pacific 
people? What kind of structure do we need in the Pacific to help us 
achieve what we envisage? 

Mr. Durga Prasad reported on the discussion on women's work . The group 
wished to support the recommendations of• The Women T s Conference. 

Nuclear Issues. There were many recommendations from the group. These 
were basically along the following lines and are incorporated into the 
Church Role in Society Report, Group VII. (see p. 87 ) 

1. A 5-year study programme for the churches in the Pacific, to be 
instituted by the PCC; 

2. halting of French tests in Mururoa; 

3. stopping development of Trident submarines; 

4. encourage observance of Law of the Sea Treaty; 
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5. study of fishing rights; 

6. halting the dumping of nuclear waste; 

7. opposing the storage of nuclear warheads in the Pacific; 

8. opposing the passage of nuclear-powered ships throughout the Pacific; 
and 

9. observance of Aboriginal land rights in Australia. 

The PCC should promote a Nuclear Free Pacific Sunday (annually) with a 
study programme, fasting and prayer, suggested time - March. 

The. PCC might arrange a delegation to the General Assembly of the United 
Nations.in New York and to other places to discuss nuclear issues and 
decolonisation questions. 

The PCC Secretariat might present a statement on French Polynesia to 
Prime Ministers at their meeting in Vanuatu in August. 

The group report concerning New Caledonia Issues recommended that we 
support the struggle of the Melanesians for independence. This question 
should be brought up at the United Nations. Two scholarships might be 
offered by the PCC in theology and political science. The PCC might send 
a delegation to the next South Pacific Forum meeting. We should voice 
our concern about independence issues to the WCC and to the Vatican. 

Mrs. Lorine Tevi said that the questions about the relationship between 
church and state might be referred to our friends from Vanuatu, where 
ordained ministers are in the Government. 

The Rev. Fred Timakata said that the New Caledonia question was not being 
raised strongly enough. Regarding Church and State: this is a delicate 
question and is not a question which can be considered in isolation. It 
must be taken in the light of the reality of how people are living. We 
should look.back at our roots and spiritual life - that is our starting 
point. .It is a unique situation in Vanuatu partly because of our small 
population. How can you separate yourself from the people you minister 
to?. How can you be conscious of the realities of the situation and 
avoid involvement? 

The Rev. Jacques Blanc, concerning the New Caledonia question, said that 
it would be helpful if the people in New Caledonia could clarify things. 
They should raise points through the WCC and the Vatican. They might 
hand over a dossier on the Kanak people. The situation is complex 
because of the different races. The Immigration Policy of the French 
Government is causing a change in the proportion of the different races. 

It is bad to bring in new ethnic groups as this will complicate the 
situation even more. 

Delegates Leaving : 

The Chairman paid tribute to The Rev. Fred Timakata and to Archbishop 
Petero Mataca for their work with the PCC over the past five years. They 
were to leave the following morning. He also gave thanks to The Rev. Ned 
Ripley and The Rev. James Stuart, "friends” of the PCC, for their 
attendance at the Assembly. 

Resolution 10 : 

That we extend through Archbishop Mataca our greetings and best wishes 
to the people of Rotuma. on the occasion of their One Hundredth Anniversary 
since cession, and assure them of our prayers . Carried . 
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The meeting concluded at 10.05 p.m. 


SATURDAY, 9th May, 1981 - Morning Session : 

There was a short plenary and then small group discussion on the matter 
of preparing for the 1983 WCC Assembly to be held in Vancouver. (The 
results of these discussions were finally incorporated into the working 
group report, "Church Unity and Mission Board".) (see p. 105 ) 


SUNDAY, 10th May, 1981 


Visits to the Churches 


MONDAY, 11th May, 1981 - Morning Session: 


PCC Programme Reports : 


Mrs. Lorine Tevi opened the session by saying that the staff is very 
much aware that all of the programmes may be reviewed at this Assembly. 
The General Secretary said that PCC Staff would like to see that our 
partnership in the work of God be carried out well. She invited membebs 
of the Assembly to visit the PCC in Suva whenever possible. 

The General Secretary then called upon the following people to present 
their reports: 


1. The Rev. Samu Amituanai 

2. The Rev. Faigame Tagoilelagi 

3. The Rev. Gagoa Gaigo 

4. The Rev. Aisake Raratabu 

5. Fr. Frank Zewen 

6. The Rev. David Williams 

7. Deaconess Una Matawalu 

8. The Rev. Koae Taburimai 

9. Mrs. Joyce Grimmet 


Christian Radio Programme 
Christian Education Programme 
Family Life Programme 
Lotu Pasifika Productions 
Pacific Churches' Research Centre 
Church and Society Programme 
Women ! s Programme 
USP Chaplaincy 
PCC Information 


The Rev. Samu Amituanai - Christian Radio Programme: 


The PCC has only one regular Radio Programme. Although efforts were made 
to encourage the Pacific churches to start other programmes, there was no 
response. Invitations were offered to Radio Stations and these were 
accepted. Rev. Amituanai thanked the resource people who helped him with 
his work including Dr. S.A. Havea and Rev. Hans-Ruedi Weber. 

The USP has started a satellite programme. This medium has helped govern¬ 
ments, churches and others to exchange ideas as well as to share the word 
of God with one another. 

God has put a great responsibility on us all by opening up ways to spread 
the Gospel through radio, newspaper, etc., in the whole of the Pacific. 
It is a wonderful gift for us that radio stations have agreed. to broadcast 
religious programmes free of charge. Now it is our responsibility to see 
that we make the best possible use of this opportunity. 
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In a church we only speak to a few people once a week and most of them 
are Christians. But through the radio we speak to many thousands of 
people who are not Christians. For this reason, religious programmes must 
be the kind that will attract people who are not Christians. The 
programmes must be of interest to all kinds of people. They must have a 
clear and simple message that will win the non-Christians to believe in 
Jesus Christ and alsp.-help them to live the Christian way of life. 

Recommendations: 

1. That churches should encourage more religious broadcasting on their 
radio stations. Some churches do not presently utilise their local 
stations. 

2. In some countries there is a committee or council which brings' 
together persons from different churches Who are involved in media 
work. We would like to see such a committee in every country, and 
ask member churches to organise this according to local circumstances. 
The committee would be a very valuable point of contact for this 

PCC Programme. 

3. There is a need for two staff members: 

a. a production assistant responsible for typing as well as 
duplicating cassettes; 

b. a technician to meet the long-term needs of CRP. (At present 
Fr. Casserly has kindly offered to assist in the recording of 
programmes as well as in helping with the cassette ministry.) 

Rev. Amituanai expressed concern regarding the need for more communication 
in local languages, especially in Melanesia and Micronesia where there are 
more than 1500 languages. New means of communication need to be developed, 
and PCC hopes that funds will be available for this*; work. 


The Rev. Faigame Tagoilelagi - Christian Education Programme : 

As Christians we have come to take the way of reconciliation. Rev. 
Tagoilelagi was glad to be one of the founders of the Christian Education 
Programme beginning in 1962 together with Rev. S. Tuilovoni and Rev. Inoke 
Nabulivou. 

Christian education covers the whole area of the educational ministry of the 
church. With it are both theological and lay concerns, community education, 
adult, youth and children T s education. 

The PCC Christian Education Programme for 1976-1981 has been focused on 
recommendations passed by the PCC Executive Committee and the Christian 
Education Regional Programme Consultation in Nauru, March 7-17, 1978. The 
programme is available to the churches at their request. The following 
items were proposed in order to fulfil the mandate: 

Training: 

1. Leadership training courses, including sub-regional in-service training 
for people involved in education and community development. 

2. Human relations education workshops for special needs, held on request. 

3. The Pacific Churches’ Youth Convention which was held in 1980. 

4. The Seminar on Traditional Beliefs. 
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Resources: 

The PCC alms to develop and share the resources of the churches in the 
Pacific: 

1. By enabling people to share their special skills and abilities 
beyond their own church and country. 

2. By sharing ideas, educational models, study materials, pictures, 
ways of worship. One good way of doing this is by regularly 
publishing a network resource newsletter to be sent out to 
interested people. 

3. By helping churches develop their own resources and curriculum 
material to suit their special needs. 

4. By producing material, books, pictures for the use of the churches. 

5. By continuing to make available the PICEC curriculum materials for 
Pacific island Sunday schools and for resource material. 

Research: 

By encouraging and supporting research related to the special needs of the 
area, and involving fully the people of the region. 

The whole mission of the Church is concerned with LIFE - "I have come 
that they may have life and have it to the full ,T (John 10:10). That 
concept of life is central to the Christian education ministry - challeng¬ 
ing children, youth, men and women to believe in and commit themselves 
to Jesus Christ, the Son of God who gave his life for the salvation of 
all mankind. Christian education is focused on the development of that 
whole concept of life so that all levels of people may offer their lives 
as a living sacrifice (Romans 12:1) and be transformed by a complete 
change of mind (Romans 12:2). 


The Rev. Gagoa Gaigo - Family Life Programme : 

Marriage and family life are held up in the Scriptures as being very 
important. Firstly, it is in the plan of God that male and female human 
beings enter into the marriage bond, and in so doing offer their unity 
to God to create new lives for them to love and care for, as in the 
original plan of God. 

Secondly, God has given us the freedom of choice. This therefore opens 
the way for males and females to decide. Decisions are not forced upon 
them, they are by choice. However, one must realise the importance of 
marriage and family life, for it is through such a divine plan that we 
are who we are today. 

The following mandates for the Family Life Programme were agreed at the 
Third Assembly of the PCC held in Port Moresby, January 1976: 

1. Local Seminars - that encouragement be given for the local seminars 
to be held in each country of the member churches of the PCC mainly 
in the local language, and in which local leaders are to be employed. 

2. Family Life Courses in Theological Education - that the Director 
continues discussion with the Pacific Theological College and Pacific 
Regional Seminary to develop a family life programme of study aimed 
at producing workers competent in the field of family life education 
and counselling. 
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3. Family Life Literature - that we encourage the Family Life Committee 
in every country of the member churches of the PCC to produce 
literature, preferably as small and easy-to-read pamphlets in the 
field of family life. 

Rev. Gagoa said that when he was appointed in March 1979, one of the first 
things that he did was to write to all those who had been to the two 
three-month seminars in Suva, 1978. The approach was to create a link 
through which information could be shared. He regretted to say that the 
response was poor. 


The Rev. Aisake Raratabu - Lotu Pasifika Productions : 

In John 20:30 we are reminded that there were many miracles which our 
Lord Jesus Christ performed and which were not recorded in his book. And 
at the conclusion of his book, he stated that "if they were all written 
down one by.one, I suppose the whole world could not hold the books that 
would be written". The Lord's promise that he will be with his people 
rang.true through generations. He is a living Lord and he continues to 
inspire people. He continues to perform miracles and continues to restore 
people T s physical as well as spiritual lives. This is not only true in 
Jerusalem or Bethlehem or Narazeth, but it is true everywhere. St. John 
seems to leave the door open to the followers of Jesus to continue to 
preach the good news through the printed word. 

Our biggest challenge is to get away from the complacent attitude towards 
reading based on our old oral tradition. We must write and share if we 
care for our future generations. We must encourage young people to read 
and we too must spend time reading. Reading and writing are essential 
for our development, both physical and spiritual. Writing is a form of 
speaking and reading is a form of listening. 

Therefore Lotu Pasifika Productions affirms its ultimate aim to play a 
part in the total mission of the Pacific churches, in the caring and 
prophetic ministries, by helping to develop the printed word as a voice 
in our midst. 

LPP Mandate: 

Our job spelled out at the 1976 PCC Assembly is to try to: 

1. Find out what books and other literature are needed and wanted within 
the region. 

2. Receive and commission manuscripts in English and other languages 
which have something worth sharing. 

3. Organise the processes needed to turn the writer ! s manuscript into 
books or magazine articles, etc. This work includes editing, employ¬ 
ing artists to design covers and illustrations, employing printers 

to print and bind the publications. 

4. Promote and distribute the books, etc., which LPP publishes, wherever 
possible through bookshops. 

Change: 

Since the PCC Assembly of 1976 there have been several changes in LPP. The 
changes have affected mainly the staff structure and the committee struct¬ 
ure. Incoming staff and committee members bring with them new methods, 













































rather than new aims. All these introduced methods are attempts to get 
.results in self-support. But the very size and population of our 
Pacific region is a major stumbling block in fulfilling aims of self- 
support. Even if the annual turnover would double within twelve months, 
LPP would still need a subsidy - comparatively small, but long-term. 

Goals for the Publishing Programme, 1980-83: 

1. To sell existing stock. One of LPPs problems is not only selling 
existing stock, but what to do with dead stock. 

2. To publish new titles in order to keep it going. 

3. To develop a fairly comprehensive wholesale operation for the 
eastern Pacific. 

Rev. Raratabu invited members of the Assembly to examine the books 
provided by LPP at the bookstall in the Basilica. 


Fr. Frank Zewen - Pacific Churches' Research Centre : 

Er Sewen said that the Centre's report is in two parts: Part I was written 
by Fr. Brian Macdonald-Milne and presented to the PCCs Executive Committee 
at its meeting in March 1980; Part II was written in January 1981 by Fr. 
Zewen and contains his recommendations for the centre's future. 

The historical background of the Pacific Churches' Research Centre: 

The idea of encouraging research by Pacific Islanders into their own 
culture, social organisation, religion and history, came from Father 
Walter Lini, the present Prime Minister of Vanuatu. In 1976, both Fr. 

Lini and Pastor Fred Timakata, the Assembly Clerk of the Presbyterian 
Church, suggested to the then New Hebrides Christian Council that it 
should set up a programme to encourage research by New Hebrideans, and 
they invited Fr. Brian to come from the Solomons to organise it. They 
proposed that two New Hebridean staff members work with Fr. Brian and 
that churches there help with accommodations. It was envisaged that 
such a programme would.also help New Caledonia and the Solomon Islands. 

The PCC Executive Committee in the same year expressed interest and 
support and saw the centre fulfilling a wider role. The PCC Secretariat 
felt a need for an agency to encourage regional (Pacific-wide) projects, 
as well as national ones. Discussions continued between the PCC and the 
NHCC about who should be responsible for setting up and running the 
Centre. CICARWS (World Council of Churches) expressed interest in 
trying to fund the project. Discussions about the possible establishment 
of the Research Centre in the New Hebrides were held with staff of the 
Micronesian Seminar in Truk, Caroline Islands, in Ponape and Guam (Micron- 
esian Area Research Centre, University of Guam), in Tahiti, Rarotonga, 

Suva and Vila. A decision that the centre should be established by 
the PCC was_taken at the Executive Committee meeting in March 1978 at 
Nauru: but it was to be a pilot project to be reviewed at the PCC Assembly 
in May 1981. Fr. Brian resigned from the Executive Committee and became 
a member of the PCC Staff on April 1 , 1978. 

(The proposed charter for the Centre was later presented for consideration 
by The Assembly.) (see p. 95 ) 
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The Rev. David Williams - Church and Society Programme : 

The Rev. David Williams began his work in January 1980. He pointed out 
the important points of his written report, which he did not read. He 
stressed the importance of getting clear mandates from the Assembly, and 
that Church Role in Society and Mission are the same basic thing. The 
PCC programmes should all be issue-oriented and all should be Bible 
oriented. Several examples were given to show how the various Pacific 
issues draw in more than one programme. This calls for new PCC working 
styles. 

We in the Church and Society Programme have been fortunate in having a 
very clear and sound mandate from the Third Assembly, which is "To 
assist the churches to understand that action on behalf of gospel justice 
and participation in the transformation of the world according to the 
values of the Kingdom of God are a necessary part of the preaching of the 
Gospel". 

A major tension exists between a demanding task and our concern to 
maintain a small office. It is hoped that the Church and Society Programme 
will remain a modest one, primarily playing a resourcing role. It is 
important to keep the CSP role clear and limited. 

The effectiveness of the CSP in pursuing its mandate would probably be 
severely eroded if it were given the functions of "project office" or 
"project holder". 

The title "Church and Society Programme", while a good one, could serve 
as too large an umbrella. A careful review should be made of the total 
PCC life and work to see how it might effect a reasonable and practical 
sharing of responsibilities and a more systematic staff coordination. 

As a church we are constantly called upon to take sides. This is not 
easy. It may make us appear one-sided, even though we try carefully to 
deal honestly with information. Whether we like it or not, we cannot 
remain neutral on issues. This raises the question, " To whom do we 
listen most seriously?". Where is the Spirit of God moving? Is God 
truly meeting human beings at the point of their needs and hurts? Is it 
at that point where we listen most seriously? We must avoid comfortable 
neutrality, but seek to keep a creative, redemptive tension on situations. 

Rev. Williams stressed the importance of finding a capable Pacific island 
person to serve as Coordinator. His term will end in December 1982. 


Deaconess Unaisi Matawalu - Women's Work Desk : 

Deaconess Matawalu began by referring to the biblical and theological 
grounds for the participation of women in Church and Society - Genesis 
1:27-28, Psalm 139:13-14. 

Woman are seeking inspiration through the Word of God. Christian women 
are endeavouring to study their Christian vocation in more depth, to 
specify more clearly their place in church and society, and the forms of 
their presence in the world today, in relation to the faith they hold. 

Very few Pacific women are fully aware of the potential, talent and wisdom 
God has given to them. We cannot blame the vast majority who are still 
ignorant about the meaning of their Christian faith. Church and society 
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have no right to blame them. Basically, women are being taught that 
they are less than men, rather than being made aware of their full role 
as Christians and the reality that men and women are equal in the sight 
of the Creator. Both are fearfully and wonderfully created for God ! s 
purpose. 

Jesus had many encounters with women during his lifetime. 

Three important things happened during these meetings: 

1. Jesus transcended the social customs; 

2. He transformed their lives; and 

3. they proclaimed the good news to others. 

Establishment of the Women T s Work Officer ? s Desk : 

In March 1980 one of the longstanding dreams of Pacific women came to 
reality - the establishment of the Women f s Desk in the PCC on a trial 
basis. 

The duties of the Women’s Work Officer are: 

1. To be responsible for awareness raising and leadership training for 
the women in the region. 

2. To work with the existing women’s groups to encourage development 
of relevant educational programmes through theological reflection 
that will help enhance the personal development of women so they will 
use their talent and strength creatively in their church and society. 

3. To establish a network of services where church women’s voices will 
be heard and their needs met'. 

4. To build up and channel materials and resources for sharing inform¬ 
ation for the church women and other women of the region. 

5. To coordinate with existing women’s organisations in the region. 

6 . To be responsible for organising and running consultations and 
meetings for women. 

7. To encourage national and regional solidarity. 

8 . To help enable true sisterhood to develop between rural and urban 
women, between the poor and the elite. 

Deaconess Matawalu said that as she began her work she visited women’s 
groups so that they could get to know one another and discuss issues of 
common concern, try to identify the pressing needs we face today in our 
involvement with church and society, try to see together how best we 
can meet these needs. She said that it is important to know where we 
stand and how we should move. 

Visits have been made to Rarotonga, Tahiti, Tonga, Samoa, Niue, New 
Caledonia, Kiribati and Tuvalu. The trips had been exciting, challeng¬ 
ing and educational. Deaconess Matawalu said she was thrilled and thanked 
God for the willing spirit that Pacific women have. Women from island to 
island are moving, walking long distances, discussing long and short term 
plans and projects. They labour all day, sit up half the night but they 
smile and sweat the next day doing another day’s work. 

The women’s group in the Solomon Islands have already formed their meet¬ 
ings and do not require help as yet. 
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Priority Recommendations from Pacific Churches' Women's Conference: 

1. That the women's desk in PCC take up as top priority to prepare 
relevant Bible studies for use in local groups for the purpose of 
strengthening and deepening our faith and for helping us form a 
clear theological and biblical basis for action. 

2. The continuation of the women's work officer with PCC. 

3. That the women's work officer have an advisory committee with 
representatives from different areas of PCC territory. 

4. That this advisory committee should meet annually, one month prior 
to the meeting of the PCC Executive Committee. 

Deaconess Matawalu concluded by saying that it is in this partnership , 
in its full meaning, that we need to encourage the participation of 
women and men in the Pacific as we carry out God's ministry to affect 
his Kingdom in the region and in the world. 


The Rev. Koae Taburimai - University of the South Pacific Chaplaincy : 

Rev. Taburimai introduced himself as the new chaplain having recently 
taken over from The Rev. Laisiasa Wainikesa. 

The full report covering the past three years was prepared by Rev. 
Wainikesa, showing the picture of the PCC chaplaincy service in the USP. 

In order to discover the achievements and weaknesses in respect to the 
Chaplaincy service, one year's report may be compared to another. This 
may help in clarifying the Assembly's thinking in deciding the future of 
Chaplaincy in the USP. 

The USP Chaplaincy is one of the significant achievements of the PCC in 
the past five years. It is young and needs care and support if it is to 
be seen as an important mission of the Pacific Churches to the academic 
situation such as USP community. 

It is important that the churches see more clearly their role and involve¬ 
ment in the USP chaplaincy. The following suggestions might be helpful: 

1. Visits to Suva: Church leaders should try to meet their students 
through the Chaplain if they visit Suva. 

2. New students: The home church can help the chaplain by sending 
background information on students coming to USP. It is important 
for the students to feel the care and concern of the church. 

3. Sending students their church magazine: This will keep the students 
up to date with heme church life. 

Rev. Taburimai concluded by thanking the PCC and church leaders for their 
continual prayerful support and concern. 


Mrs. Joyce Grimmett - Information Officer : 

Mrs..Grimmett referred briefly to her report. She emphasised the PCC 
commitment to the French-speaking people in the Pacific islands, which 
was being carried out in two practical ways: the French translation of the 
PCC Newsletter, and the French language lessons now being undertaken by 
the whole of the PCC Secretariat. 



















More news events tended to be reported from Fiji because the churches in 
Fiji have submitted more articles and the PCC is in Suva. More news from 
churches throughout the region is needed. 

With regard to the nuclear-free Pacific issue, PCC needs more information 
from throughout the region. It is important for PCC to know what kind of 
awareness programmes are arranged and whether the people of the Pacific 
really understand the implications of nuclear testing and the proposals 
for dumping nuclear waste in the Pacific Ocean. 

The Church must be concerned for human rights. An example was the visit 
of the Chilean President to Fiji last year (as.reported in the newsletter). 
The church leaders proposed a boycott of functions arranged for the 
Chilean President. It may be necessary for the church to.publicly make 
known its displeasure and concern at the abuse of human rights in various 
parts of the world. 

PCC is participating in the USP/PEACESAT satellite network and has 
arranged theological education programmes throughout the area where, 
satellite connection was possible. This new form of communication is 
very useful for Pacific people. 

Mrs. Grimmett mentioned the proposed New International Information Order 
in line with Rev. Aisake Raratabu's reference during his report. .The 
New International Information Order, if developed, would try to give to 
the world a better and more fair coverage of events in the developing 
countries. 

Mrs. Grimmett concluded by thanking the PCC Churches for giving her the 
opportunity of taking part in this challenging work. 


MONPAY, 11th May, 1981 - Evening Session : 

Presentation: tT Identity and Solidarity n : 

Rev. Lawi Laoui presented a paper, the complete text of which is found 
on page 240. 

Presentation: 11 Ecumennsm, Identity and Solidarity in the Pacific . 

Rev. Galuefa Aseta presented a paper, the complete text of which is 
found Op page l 95 * 

The Meeting concluded ait 10.10 p.m. 


TUESDAY, 12th May, 1981 - Morning Session : 

The Chairman briefly outlined the working papers which were distributed. 
Members were divided into small groups for discussion. The questions 
were: 

1 . When are we as Pacific churches going to stop depending on mission¬ 
ary personnel and money from overseas? 

2. When should we replace our links beyond the region to related 
churches and mission boards with a Pacific Mission Board? 

3. What does church-to-church partnership really mean? 
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4. How could a theology of Pacific ecumenism (unity) be evolved? 

Reports from Small Groups : 

(Generally there was an attempt to avoid duplication by not introducing 
points already mentioned by previous groups.) 

Group report: 

1. The Pacific island churches are not depending on overseas churches 
for money or personnel. We believe that the resources of the world 
given by the hand of God should be shared - if the Pacific churches 
are in need, aid should be given unconditionally. 

2. We should ask "What do we gain or lose by continuing our .links? What 
is the theological issue behind the idea? What advantages will Pacific 
islanders gain if we do or if we do not?" 

3. We are seeking equal sharing of independent mature partners at all 
levels: theological, social and educational - the sharing of human 
resources. 

4. Would we serve God better under a united theology? 

Group report: 

1. We understand that the people of the Pacific are the only people in 
the whole world where Christian people are such a large majority, 
and that it could be as much as 90%. We still feel that we are 
dependent upon one another. We can supply overseas countries with 
personnel from our countries, and we still need their resources. 

Even our own Governments still depend on foreign aid. 

2. We disagree with the idea of the formation of the Pacific Mission 
Board for the fear of some dictatorial authority. The reasons for 
our disagreement are: 

a. We still want to retain our traditional links with our overseas 
partners. 

b. The different islands of the Pacific might feel that their 
needs are more important than the others. 

c. If there is going to be a change in the structure it should come 
from the grass roots and not from the top. We feel that the 
churches in the Pacific are quite satisfied with the existing 
structure. 

3. Partnership means the following: 

a. exchange of ministers, teaching, students. 

b. sharing of resources 

c. learning and teaching of each others 1 culture and customs 

d. exchange through educational visits and tours. 

4. A Theology of Ecumenism depends upon our understanding as Pacific 
islanders what is meant in the Bible - "We are one in Christ". We 
feel that our theology of Christ is still evolving and will always 
evolve. 

Group Report: 

1. The churches must aim for self-support, and in the process they will 
be "aware" of the strength which can come from this. 

2. The Spirit of Ecumenism starts with change, that is, a personal 
conversion. It eventually results in change through the Pacific 
churches and to the Pacific as a whole. 
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3. National ethnic groups must come together in unity to solve their 
own problems, at grassroots levels first. Then they can face 
wider questions of Christian unity. 

Group Report: 

1 . Regarding receiving overseas money: We cannot stop the outgoing love 
of Christ in the hearts of the givers! 

2. It is important that we redirect the resources to support our Pacific 
priorities towards our own set goals. 

3. More money should be spent to send Pacific islanders to do mission¬ 
ary work in the sending churches. 

4 . We should work towards the goal of setting up a Pacific Mission 
Board, but not in 1982. 

5. We must help Churches in each nation to be open to one another to 
share their resources ecumenically. There are enough resources in 
each nation, but each church is self-centred, self-preserved, self¬ 
content. We must therefore help the churches to be open towards 
ecumenical commitment. 

8 . At this stage the PCC should facilitate and assist the sharing of 
personnel and financial resources ecumenically. 

7. Our theology of ecumenism should be the concern of the whole people 
of God in each of their diverse cultural contexts, and it should 
reflect the climax of all things in Hiri for the new Jerusalem - the 
Kingdom of God T s fullness. 

Group Report: 

1. There are already many churches which have programmes to establish 
themselves financially, and who have training programmes for staff. 

We do not see this help as being a dependence on another church, 
but rather a sharing of resources. 

2. The Pacific Mission Board is a dream, but for some it is a nightmare. 
This question should be referred to the PCC Research Centre. The 
difficulty is whether the related overseas churches, mission boards, 
and even churches here in the Pacific will be willing to give and 

to receive from this common M pool M . 

3. Pacific and global sharing might involve an interchange of personnel, 
lay people as well as clergy. 

4. We are the body of Christ and therefore should be unified. A 
theology of Pacific ecumenism (unity) should start from the grass 
roots level, then move through the whole structure of the churches. 

Group Report: 

1. Our churches need to work very hard to develop self reliance and 
commitment as a principle for maturity, to enable our people to 
develop appropriate structures or services which can be supported 
by local resources. 

2. We realise that there is a lack of missionary cooperation within our 
own countries. Individual churches in the Pacific still relate to 
their mother churches and mission boards. National councils of 
churches should encourage their members to cooperate in developing 
common missionary service. 

We are sorry to see the lack of confessional cooperation in the 
region. At present most of the confessional families do not share 
in one mission. Example: Methodist and Anglican churches in the 
Pacific do not share in one mission through their respective commun¬ 
ions. 


3 . 
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4. Church leaders need to share their understandings more. They should 
discuss matters of Christian unity with their churches and seek to 
resolve tensions and conflicts before they become serious. 

Group Report: 

1. Unless we become honest in handling what we are already getting from 
overseas, we will not learn to depend on ourselves. 

2. We must recognise how gifted we are to be able to grow. If we are 
not really growing, then we are fooling ourselves. 

Group Report: 

1. Most churches in the Pacific raise their own funds to finance their 
various activities. Special projects may be an exception. 

2. There would be a benefit in setting up a Pacific Mission Board 
because most churches have their own links with denominational 
Mission Boards. .On the other hand, this may cause us to lose contact 
with our supporting churches, and it might increase administrative 
costs. 

Group Report: 

1. At grassroots level some churches are already self-supporting in 
personnel and money. 

2. The group feels concern over the aid given by the overseas churches 
and that there are conditions that go with the aid. Sometimes when 

a request is made by the Pacific churches the overseas churches do not 
accept this request, as the request does not fit into their category 
or priorities. There is also power associated with giving of aid. 
Those that have money tend to control those to whcm money is given. 

3. The. group. would like this Assembly to initiate the move towards a 
Pacific Mission Board, and to get the views of the National Councils 
of Churches for the next Assembly. We should not move too quickly, 
however. 

4. We are called by God to one faith, one mission and one world. This 
means the sharing of resources - personnel and money. Our love and 
concern for one another must be actively shown. Partnership with 
the overseas churches must be taken into account. 

5. Our. Pacific ecumenism must begin with a biblical and theological 
basis. We must find out any barriers which would prevent the develop¬ 
ment of a theology of ecumenism. We should get the NCCs to look into 
the question of barriers to ecumenism at all levels. 

Group Report: 

1. Our commonness of identity is recognised, but at the same tine we 
are different. When we discover our commonness, we are convinced 
and committed. In the Pacific communal ism is common. 

2. Jesus is the light of the world. His light shines to us here in the 
PCC. He expects us to shine to others in the Pacific and to the 
world in that same light. 

Group Report: 

1. The question about breaking relationships of -dependency is not "when" 
but "how". In order to break the paternalistic attitude of the over¬ 
seas churches and develop the maturity of the local churches, we 
recommend that personnel (not "missionaries") be exchanged between 
countries as is already happening for the mutual benefit of all 
partner-churches. 
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2. Both partners must recognise the need to share financial resources 
internally and externally. 

3. Regarding the Pacific Mission Board concept: it would be preferable 
to extend the work of PCC to embrace such an idea. Consultation 
on priority-setting, etc., would be determined between PCC and the 
NCCs where they exist. 

4 . We recognise that several "Theologies of the Pacific" are emerging 
as a necessary first step in an ultimate ecumenical "Theology of 
the Pacific". However, we should encourage this movement ecumenic¬ 
ally and regionally, not denominationally or nationally. 

Group Report: 

1. Localisation should be speeded up in all positions in the various 
denominations. 

2. Independence and inter-dependence are both required. The ecumenical 
meetings might be the best place for familiarisation and actions on 
this question. 

Group Report: 

1 . We should help local churches to be responsible for their own 
financial needs, rather than depending upon overseas help. However, 
because each church has its own level of financial resources, each 
church should gradually grow from dependent, to independent, then to 
inter-dependent. 

2. Each Pacific country should start its theological reflection from 
its own local level, taking into consideration its own culture and 
situation. 

3. Each country will have a contribution to make in sharing its under¬ 
standing of similarities and differences between it and other 
countries. 

Group Report: 

1. While the time is ripe for a Pacific Mission Board, we are not ready 
to implement it. We therefore recommend that another consultation 
be held to discuss this. The church leaders should be ready to share 
the reflections of their churches. 

2. When should we replace our links beyond the Pacific? This should be 
done logically and not with emotional reactions. 

3. There is no such thing as Pacific ecumenism, because of the great 
cultural diversity. However, Pacific ecumenism can be developed if 
people are brought together from different places to reflect on 
ecumenism. This should be based on community as a reality. This 
is the starting point for ecumenism. 

Comments from Partners Outside the Region : 

Eugene Stockwell: NCCUSA 

1. Profoundly - there are no mother or daughter churches - each comes 
into being in response to the work of the Holy Spirit. The Spirit 
uses many persons and situations as the Spirit wills. All churches 
are on a par with God. 

All our resources come from God. The US with 6% of the world T s 
population uses up 40% of the world's annual resources. That, simply 
put, is Sin. 


2 . 
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3. How might the US help the Pacific? Sharing funds? Yes, if desired 
on a basis set by Pacific people. Sharing persons? Yes, if desired. 
But mainly at this moment, the US Churches can: 

a. Challenge their government’s policies, its military buildup and 
nuclear madness. 

b. Educate our US people on what are your major Pacific concerns. 

c. Confront US-based multinational corporations regarding their 
policies and actions which are detrimental in the Pacific. 

4. Most of all, we in the US must listen - firstly to God, of course, 
but also to the Pacific - in search of the profoundly human relation¬ 
ships which no money can buy,no government policies can destroy, and 
no distance can weaken. 

Karl Major (Anglican Church of Canada): 

Main Points: 

1 . sharing, throughout the world 

2 . caring, caring for each other 

3. trusting each other 

4. listening 

5. solidarity, standing alongside of each other 

John Brown (Uniting Church of Australia): 

1. Independence is a necessary step between dependence and inter-depend¬ 
ence. But the goal in the end must be to give expression to the 
unity of the church called out of every race and culture into one 
new humanity. Therefore I hope there will always be some people of 
different cultures and races working in each of our churches as a 
witness to these aspects of the Gospel. 

2. I agree that the Pacific churches must demand and have the right to 
determine their own priorities in mission. 

3. What are we aiming to achieve through a Pacific Mission Board? 

a. a recognition of the unity of the church in every community 
faithful to one crucified and risen Lord; 

b. one group of Christians in every local situation planning and 
working together for the salvation of the whole community rather 
than the boosting of the particular denomination. 

4. If we are not ready to move to a Pacific Mission Board, may I suggest 
two steps that we may take in the interim? 

a. An ecumenical exchange of personnel across denominational and 
cultural bounds. 

b. Are one or more national groups of churches prepared to sit down 
together with all of their overseas partners - Roman Catholic, 
Anglicans, Methodists, etc. - to determine the missionary and 
development priorities of the Christian people of the country? 
Have each of the churches and overseas partners determined what 
they will put towards those priorities in the next five years? 
Have the local churches determined the structures to implement 
these plans? 

Wesley Araiajah (World Council of Churches: 

1. I speak as a Third World person. There might be a lack of integrity 
involved if we speak of partnership and mutuality without having a 
will to be independent. 

2. This requires a certain risk, as it might demand new kinds of union 
to overcome old and expensive forms of institutions and structures. 
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3. After we have developed the will and taken the risks, then we can 
talk about mutuality and others will listen to us. 

Pamela Gruber (British Council of Churches): 

1. In'addition to the other points, it is important that we maintain and 
develop not only the traditional relationships, but consider our 
relationships with places like Africa, Asia and Latin America. A 
good example is the relationship the churches in PNG have with Tan¬ 
zania and Kenya. 

2. Please pray for the 400,000 people in UK who this week will go to 
the British people on behalf of Christian Aid for financial 
contributions and awareness. 

The Rev. S. Tuilovoni: 

Regarding the Pacific Mission Board: This idea started when PCC came into 
being. It was a dream that could not be implemented early. However, 
the idea behind this dream was for the Pacific Churches and the Mission 
Boards which are helping churches in the Pacific to establish a common 
pool of money and personnel. This means that the churches within the 
Pacific and the Mission Boards overseas should contribute to the pool 
according to their ability. 

There was to have been a Board or Commission to administer 'the money and 
select the personnel for exchange of ministers and other workers in the 
Pacific or beyond the Pacific to any church in the world that might want 
workers from the Pacific. 

Contribution for the Year of the Disabled Person : 

The Chairman, Bishop Jabez Bryce, asked the members of the Assembly if 
a contribution of at least $1 per person might be made to support 
activities of the Tonga Committee for the Year of the Disabled Person 

Resolution 11 : 

That the PCC Fourth Assembly make a financial contribution to support 
activities of the Tonga Committee for the Year of the Disabled Person . 
Carried . 


TUESDAY, 13th May, 1981 - Afternoon Session : 

Finance - Treasurers Report : (p. 155 ) 

Mr. Alfred Jack, the Treasurer of the PCC, thanked member churches for 
allowing him to be the Treasurer of the PCC for the past five years. He 
said that as his written report was in the hands of the delegates he would 
not read it but would invite questions from participants. He thanked the 
funding agencies who have helped the PCC. Without their assistance we 
could not have done so much. The Treasurer mentioned that the funding 
changes (on page 9 of his report) did not mean that the agencies had 
stopped funding but that their aid was now channelled through the WCC. 

He expressed appreciation for the help given by the WCC through the 
efforts of Mrs. Shelagh Friedli, who is the person responsible at WCC for 
seeking funding for PCC. Mrs. Friedli is also helping with the interpret¬ 
ation work at this Assembly. 
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All National Councils of Churches must be serious about the question of 
decentralisation. The churches must take full responsibility for their 
own programmes if decentralisation takes place. It would cost PCC a great 
deal. more if we would decentralise a programme from the Secretariat and 
continue to seek funds from funding agencies to service that particular 
programme. The Treasurer said that he is very concerned about this. We 
must stop depending on overseas aid. He felt that this was a "hangover" 
from colonial days. We can do it, but we must put our heart and soul into 
it for it to work. Everything is possible if we work together. If we can 
be self-sufficient we can put the money we ask for to so many other uses, 
where the need is greatest. 

The Assembly was then invited to ask questions. A number of the churches 
asked about their contributions, and the Treasurer answered them. 

Mr. Leon Thorpe.asked about the overseas support for The Rev. Macdonald- 
Milne, James, Cindy, Janet and David. Are their salaries included in the 
amounts stated? 

The Rev. Leslie Boseto asked how much each programme cost each year. When 
we make recommendations for integration it would help committees to see 
the structure. He added that the United Church in Papua New Guinea and 
the Solomon Islands made a contribution to Kampuchea ($6,000), but as this 
was sent direct it did not appear in the Report. 

The Rev. Alovaka asked about fares of fraternal delegates and observers, and 
about PCC Sunday. 

The Treasurer answered: 

1. Certain churches help to supply staff for the Secretariat. All those 
who are supplied by member churches receive the same salaries as local 
officers and their churches pay for that. 

2. With reference to the cost of programmes - the Treasurer said the 
audited accounts of the PCC showed the individual accounts of all 
programmes and their cost to the Secretariat. 

3. Replying to Rev. Alovaka T s question, it is the responsibility of the 
Secretariat to pay for fares of only the full voting members. 

Fraternal delegates and observers pay for their own fares. 

4. PCC Sunday : This fund is needed by the Secretariat to use bnmediately 
in emergency. PCC Sunday funds help us to assist people and churches 
within the region and elsewhere. 

The Rev. Faatauva said he would like to see the PCC Sunday continue. His 
own church raised funds for the PCC on this day, but he said PCC Sunday did 
not mean much to all churches, ft was not right just to collect funds. We 
should pray and do other things, and not only collect money. 

The Rev. John Connan noted that the "Special Appeal" for Kampuchea raised 
$2000 - $3000 but only $500 was sent to refugees. What happened to the 
rest of the money? 

Mr. Leon Thorpe referred to the loose paper with preposed members T contrib¬ 
utions. He asked if the suggested contributions were based on church member¬ 
ship. He also asked about the allowances for the General Secretary. He 
said that the presentation of the Report was very good. Mr. Thorpe then 
asked a large number of questions. 

Dr. Amanaki Havea asked whether or not such detailed questions were approp¬ 
riate, since there is a Finance Committee for the PCC and since we have 
properly audited accounts. 
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Resolution 12 : 

That Mr. Thorpe put his detailed questions about the financial report 
in writing for the Treasurer to answer . Carried. 

The Rev. John Connan said that it would be helpful if in future the 
budget as well as the expenditure sheet was available. 

The Rev. Philip Shing said the Church of Melanesia had withdrawn from PCC 
and is now related to PCC through The Solomon Islands Christian Association. 
Many churches, such as those in Vanuatu, find donations a burden as they 
are going through a difficult financial situation. They contribute to 
both the PCC and VCC. 

The Rev. Faatauva sought clarification regarding the suggested contribut¬ 
ions. They represent a 100% increase (from $500 to $900) and this was too 
great. He suggested $600. 

The Rev. Dick Avi said that when discussing finance it was very important 
to touch on decentralisation. 

The Rev. Alovaka asked about the contributions agreed to by the PCC 
Assembly in Port Moresby. Can the commitment be accepted at this.Assembly? 
What would be the result if the churches are not committed to their amounts? 
He cannot give a final commitment at this meeting for his own church. The 
Church of Melanesia has withdrawn, and their $150 contribution is not even 
enough to send members to this Assembly. 

The Rev. Inoke Nabulivou expressed concern about the presentation of the 
suggested contributions in the future. Could it be projected.on a year 
to year basis? This would help with future forecasts. He said that a 
10 % increase in six years was not realistic, as we have an annual inflation 
of around 10%. 

The Treasurer answered. Referring to the salary and expenses of the General 
Secretary and Assistant: The churches should support the General Secretary 
in case it should happen in the future that the funding agencies find them¬ 
selves unable to assist. If this happened at least the Secretariat could 
continue in a limited way. 

Regarding the Kampuchea donation of $500: This was sent by the PCC. The 
remaining $3381.95 (on page 8 of the report) was sent direct through the 
WCC. 

Regarding The Church of Melanesia: Although this church has withdrawn from 
PCC their commitment remains. 

Mr. Alfred Jack stated that he had on file with him the accounts for 1976- 
1981 for anyone to inspect. 

The Chairman then suggested that the Assembly leave further discussion on 
Finance to the Executive Committee including the matter of suggested 
contributions of member bodies. 

Message Received : 

The following cable was received from The European Conference of Churches: 
’’Regretting our absence European Conference of Churches warmly greets 
Assembly of the Pacific Conference of Churches. Wish God ! s.richest 
blessing upon your meeting and future work. L. Garfield Williams, General 
Secretary.” 
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Cablegramme to be sent: 


Bishop Bryce reminded the Assembly of the meeting of the NCC USA Governing 
Body, which was considering a statement on nuclear disarmament. He then 
read a proposed cablegramme of support. 

Resolution 13_ : 

That we send the following cablegramme to the Governing Board of NCC USA, 
now meeting in Philadelphia: 

"GOVERNING BOARD NCC USA 

OUR HOME THE PACIFIC IS AN ARENA OF INCREASING COMPETITION AND INJUSTICE. 
PLEASE CONSIDER THE IMPORTANCE OF A CLEAN PEACEFUL LIFEGIVING PACIFIC FOR 
ALL HUMANITY NOW AND FOR GENERATIONS TO COME. STAND WITH US IN OPPOSING 
OCEAN DISPOSAL OF RADIOACTIVE WASTES, FURTHER MILITARISATION AND NUCLEAR¬ 
ISATION OF THE PACIFIC INCLUDING TRIDENT SUBMARINE AND TESTING OF MISSILES 
AND CONTINUING MILITARY MOTIVES IN MEW MICRONESIA POLITICAL STATUS AND 
NARROW CORPORATE INTERESTS IN DEEP SEABED MINING. YOUR PROPOSED RESOLUT¬ 
ION TO STOP NUCLEAR TESTING AND STOP MAKING NUCLEAR WEAPONS HAS OUR 
WHOLEHEARTED SUPPORT. OUR PRAYERS AND BEST WISHES ARE WITH YOU FOR AN 
AWARE AND FRUITFUL MEETING." 


TUESDAY, 13th May, 1981 - Evening Session : 

Working groups met in relation to "Plans for the Future". 
The meeting concluded at 9.45 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, 14th May, 1981 - Morning Session: 

After the morning devotion, the Chairman informed the Assembly that 
contributions made for the Disabled People in Tonga amounted to $210. It 
is expected that there are contributions yet to come. 

Expression of Concern about Assembly Process : 

Bishop Michel Calvet asked about the context of the telegram which was 
presented to the Assembly on Tuesday, 12th May, 1981. He read the 
following statement to the Assembly: 

"Following our session yesterday afternoon, I spoke with several members 
of this Assembly and as a result, and in the name of CEPAC delegates, I 
would like to express our serious concern at the present time. 

It seems to us that the way in which the telegram to the National Council 
of Churches of the United States of America was dealt with was typical 
of what is happening in this Assembly. In the case of this telegram, the 
Assembly was not really consulted, but was used to give approval to a 
statement already decided upon. The text was not distributed in advance 
and was not based on any decision of the Assembly. The procedure was 
too hasty and made a prior judgment on decisions of the Assembly and on 
any possible choice of priorities in these matters. 

It seems to be more and more necessary to be watchful so that the General 
Secretary really listens to the churches and not just that the churches 
listen to the General Secretariat. Along the same lines, the questions 
that have been put to the groups and even the examples have been 
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pushing or driving us along the road of the doctrines or theories of the 
General Secretariat without bringing in enough of the contributions from 
the delegates in the Assembly. 

I ask therefore that mention be made in the minutes of these points: 

1. The procedure was too hasty regarding the telegram, which we knew 
nothing about. 

2. The feeling of unease of which I have spoken. 

Finally, I would like to thank you, Mr. Chairman, for your concern in 
allowing everyone to express themselves freely for the benefit of all.” 

Working Group Sessions : 

The meeting was then dispersed into working groups for discussion of 
"plans for the future". 

WEDNESDAY, 14th May, 1981 - Afternoon Session : 

The working group session continued. 


WEDNESDAY, 14th May, 1981 - Evening Session : 

A closed session was held, for official delegates only, for the election 
of PCC Officers for 1981-86. Results of the elections may be found in 
Resolutions 15 and 16. 

Later in the evening, each island group prepared a cultural show. This 
was held at the Basilica grounds and attracted a crowd of more than five 
hundred people. The programme ended at 12.40 a.m. with the singing of 
"Isa Lei" by the Fiji Group. 


THURSDAY, 15th May, 1981 - Morning Session : 

Expression of Concern for Pope John Paul : 

After the morning devotion, the Chairman asked that the Assembly send a 
telegram to the Vatican in Rome expressing the sympathy of the Assembly 
and wishing the Pope a speedy recovery. 

Resolution 14: 

That a cablegramme be sent to the Secretary of State, Vatican City, as 
follows: 

"THE PACIFIC CONFERENCE OF CHURCHES 1 ASSEMBLY NOW IN SESSION IN TONGA 
HEARD WITH SADNESS ABOUT THE ASSASSINATION ATTEMPT ON THE LIFE OF HIS 
HOLINESS THE POPE AND SENDS YOU AND THE ROMAN CATHOLIC COMMUNION OUR 
PRAYERS FOR HIS HOLINESS THAT HE MAY HAVE A SPEEDY RECOVERY. BISHOP 
BRYCE, CHAIRMAN." 

Words of Appreciation for Bishop Bryce : 

Dr. Amanaki Havea asked if he could give a message of gratitude to the 
Chairman of the PCC for continuing his work with the PCC: 

"I wish to express appreciation to Bishop Bryce for accepting the task 
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of Chairman of the PCC for the next five years. The past five years 
were difficult, but you tended the helm well, over rough seas. We know 
the demands of your Church are heavy. But in spite of that you have 
agreed to lead us again at a time when we need a man of your calibre. 

We hope that the Executive Committee will find ways to ask your Church 
to allow you the time to take up this task, and that the Anglican Church 
will be gracious enough to make your time available for the sake of 
Pacific unity and solidarity. 

The world is full of problems - but you and your Church have enabled us 
to turn these into opportunities. As a member of the nominations 
committee I wish to request the Assembly to express their thanks to 
your Church for sharing you with us." 


Report of Nominating Committee: 


Resolution 15 : 

That the Assembly confirm the following nominations for the membership 
of the PCC Executive Committee: 

Anglican - One to be selected by the South Pacific 

Anglican Conference meeting soon 
(Note that Bishop Harry Tevi was appointed) 
Bishop Michel Calvet 
Dr. Fana 1 afi Tangaloa 
Pasteur N. Passa 
Rev. Inoke Nabulivou 
Rev. Philip Shing 

United Church in PNG and The Solomons -*Rev. Dick Avi. Carried. 


CEPAC 

Congregational 
Evangelical Church 
Methodist 
Presbyterian 


It was noted that the Principal of the Pacific Theological College, The 
General Secretary and the Treasurer have been serving on the Executive 
Committee, ex officio. 


Resolution 16 : 

That the following be the Officers of The Pacific Conference of Churches 
for 1981-1986, as elected: 

Chairman - Bishop Jabez Bryce 

General Secretary - Rev. Baiteke Nabetari 

Treasurer - Mr. Alfred Jack Carried. 

Working Group Report: Administration, Constitution and Finance: 


The Rev. Leslie Boseto stated that since the Constitution cannot be 
changed without circularizing proposed changes among the Churches a.year 
in advance, the only proposed changes are to the new bylaws. 

The Rev. Dr. S.A. Havea pointed out that the work that had been done in 
Rarotonga was for the purpose of fulfilling the requirements. Changes 
might be made to clarify points, but any basic point should be referred 
again. 

After limited discussion it was agreed to leave the discussion on The 
Constitution until all of the working papers were available. 

Working Gr o up Report: Changing Role of Men and Women in the Pacific : 

Tsee page 93 1 

There was discussion about the place of this programme in the new 


























structure, and concerning representation of women and youth on the 
Executive Committee. 

Resolution 17 : 

That the matter of having a youth representative and a women*s represent¬ 
ative o)i the Executive Committee be referred to the Constitution Committee. 
Carried. 

Further discussion indicated that the Assembly approved the continuation 
of the Women’s Desk and agreed with the report of the working group 
on Changing Roles of Men and Women in the Church. 

Resolution 18 : 

That the report of the working group on Changing Roles of Men and W'omen 
in the Church be approved as amended except for the reference on 
structure. Carried. 

Working Group Report: Theological Education : (see p. 79 ) 

Dr. Havea suggested several changes and corrections in the text. 

The Rev. John Connan raised a question on the wording of the preamble. 

The Rev. Leslie Boseto said that in looking at the issues, there 
appeared to be more workshops and seminars planned for the next five 
years. What are the priorities? 

Mes sage of Greetings and Thanks : 

Resolution 19 : 

That we send a message of greetings and thanks to the Church of Tonga 
Conference meeting in Ha r apai together with congratulations and thanks 
to Feke Mafi on his ordination. Carried. 

Working Group Report: Theological Education resumed : 

Dr. Salesi Havea said that looking at the theology of the Pacific, it is 
the Queen of Sciences. To list the priorities would take too long! 

The Rev. Aseta asked in regards to the importance of Pacific theology, 
which is called many different names, could consideration be given to 
using local pastors, who understand Pacific Theology in reality, for 
theological education? 

The Rev. Leslie Eugui said that the people in the villages were being 
forgotten. He recommended.that seminars have resource persons and.co¬ 
ordinators. Resource persons have been taken from outside the region 
but we should also have our own people at these seminars. 

The Rev. Albert Burua said that the grassroots society is not forgot¬ 
ten. He hoped that the PCC would be taking seriously the recommendations 
which were about the grassroots level. 

The Rev. Einau said there is a problem about understanding.culture. Is 
it the hope of the group to shape the culture of the Pacific Islands so 
that it will go with the theology of the Pacific Islands? 

The Rev. Faigame Tagoilelagi said the Staff at PCC are not clear of the 
relationship "of PTC to PCC. The Pacific Theological College is a separate 
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self-supporting body. It does not really belong to the Assembly as the 
other Programmes of the PCC do. 

There were questions raised as to the validity of the PTC diploma with 
Institutions of higher education outside the region, whether or not PTC 
could give financial assistance for theological education, and whether or 
not PTC would start a Masters degree programme. 

Dr. Salesi Havea said we have had no trouble with graduates' qualifica¬ 
tions. The PTC Degree has not been rejected by overseas institutions, nor 
PATS (Pacific Association for Theological Schools). Unfortunately, the 
PTC cannot provide financial support for churches to conduct theological 
education, only moral support! 

Dr. Amanaki Havea said PTC operates by listening to the churches. Regard¬ 
ing a course for "Masters Level": This must be instigated by the churches. 
There is a problem of personnel and finance for higher courses. The 
question of a closer association of PTC and PCC was discussed at the 
Vanuatu Church leaders' Meeting. It would mean two persons under one 
umbrella and both would get wet. It is better to have two umbrellas. 

We are aware of many things with reference to the preamble. We had more 
than one page to present but decided to make it very brief. 

The Rev. Sione Tamali'i said he saw no further need for clarification 
as it was all included in what the committee had suggested in the pre¬ 
amble. He moved the adoption of the recommendation. 

Resolution 20_ : 

That the recommendation of the Working Group on Theological Education 
be approved as amended. Carried. 

Working Group Report: The Church and Research (see p. 94) 

Pitomaki spoke for the group in presenting the proposed 
Pacific Churches' Research Centre (PCRC) Charter. T his is a new 
programme of the PCC and the Committee feels it should carry on. 

The Rev. Dick Avi said that we should look at The PCRC relationships, 
especially with regard to the VCC. 

The Rev. Leslie Boseto said that delegates may not yet be in tune with 
this paper. It was difficult to understand and not easy to see in 
relation to the structure of the PCC. 

Bishop Jabez Bryce said that people should understand what they are 
agreeing to. 

The Rev. Alovaka said it is difficult to commit ourselves to saying 
"yes". At the Nauru meeting he opposed this because he did not know 
about the project. But then he met Father Brian Macdonald-Milne and 
became "indoctrinated". How do we look into the research of culture 
and custom? The Centre is very important, especially for research for 
future theologians. He now supports this programme but feels that the 
PCRC must look to the Pacific Churches for guidance. 

Resolution 21 : 

That the Pacific Churches ' Research Centre be continued. Carried. 















Bishop Finau asked if the Secretariat could do further study and clarific¬ 
ation before the Charter is approved. 

Fr. Casserly said that he felt that this was one of the few programmes 
of the PCC which was presented very well, with very clear proposals. It 
would be extraordinary if this Assembly claims to know nothing about it. 

Rev. John Haysey agreed, and said that much work had been carried out by 
Fr. Zewen and others in the Research Centre on this. 

Dr. A. Fana f afi said that fear may come from the wording of the first 
article in the proposed Charter. There is no doubt that.the Charter has 
been very well prepared, but there has not been enough time to follow 
this through. There is an uneven knowledge at this Assembly. . She. 
proposed that as the Assembly was drawing to an end, the continuation of 
the Pacific Churches Research Centre be accepted in principle. 

Mrs. Lorine Tevi said she could understand the dilemma. It is an import¬ 
ant programme, as theological and biblical data and other information 
come from the Pacific Research Centre. It helps us to see where we are 
going. We should agree to the continuation and let the structure 
discussion be deferred until the working group on PCC Role and Structure 
reports. 

Resolution 22: 

That the question of The Charter of the Pacific Churches 1 Research Centre 
he given over to the Executive Committee, and that it be referred to the 
churches for their comments. Carried. 

Working Group Report: Church and the Printed Word : (see p. 86) 

After extensive discussion of this report, it was agreed that this 
working group would meet again to shorten and sharpen the focus of the 
report. 

Message to the Churches : 

Resolution 23 : 

That the following committee he requested to prepare a proposed message 
to the churches: Rev. Leslie Boseto, Bishop Patelesio Finau, Rev. Oria 
Gemo. Carried. 


THURSDAY, 15th May, 1981 - Afternoon Session : 

Working Group Report: Church Unity and Mission : (see p. 105) 

The preamble was read and approved. The Assembly went through the 
Recommendations point by point. 

The first section on Church Unity was agreed. 

Resolution 24 : 

That the Report of the Working Group No. 12 be approved as amended. 
Carried. 

The second section (on WCC Visits) was broadly discussed. 
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The Rev. Ta Pitomaki pointed out that the Cook Islands and Niue are not 
included in the WCC Visits. 

Mrs. Lorine Tevi said that the countries that are not listed will be 
included as "the other Polynesian countries." 

Mrs. Marie Assaad thanked the group for the work and facts that had been 
presented to the meeting. She appealed for a setting of priorities so 
that the.most Important points could be achieved. Regarding the purpose 
of the visit, WCC wants to listen and share with the right people. It 
would be necessary to consider possibilities for inter-regional visitation, 
visitation of people from this Assembly, persons who are former Central 
Committee members, Bossey graduates or others familiar with the World 
Council.of Churches or with the issues of particular concern to specific 
si±rregions, to dialogue with people at local levels. Visiiation of 
rural congregations or grbups that have been rarely visited would be of 
great value. 

The Rev. Alailima Eteuati, on behalf of the working group, recommended: 

1. Two visits to the Pacific region before the Assembly in 1983. Agreed. 

2. The World Council of Churches be responsible for the fares and the 
receiving churches for hospitality. 

Fr. Gerard Leymang said that the WCC visits to Vanuatu are very late. 
Unfortunate things are happening in Vanuatu. This year CEPAC sent a 
letter to the PCC Secretariat but so far there has been no response. 

Mrs. lorine Tevi said, in reply.to Fr. Leymang, that the Secretariat 
answered a letter from CEPAC written in December concerning Vanuatu 
and their response arrived only last Thursday. 

Bishop P. Finau pointed out that the response of the Secretariat to the 
CEPAC letter was inadequate, did not address the question which the 
Bishops were raising, that of affirming the Vanuatu Christian Council 
statement. 

Pastor Jacques Blanc suggested the Assembly consider an urgent visit to 
Vanuatu because of its special nature. 

Bishop.Jabez Bryce suggested that the question of Vanuatu be left for the 
Executive Committee to deal with. If the Vanuatu Christian Council will 
write to the PCC requesting a visit, then we should respond, but the PCC 
should not take sides when we have member bodies which differ. We will 
support what the Vanuatu Christian Council decides. The PCC should tackle 
this in a pastoral way. 

Miss T. Ben said that the Cook Islands had no Council of Churches. How 
will they get information from the PCC? 

Bishop Jabez Bryce said that they can get the information from both the 
Cook Islands Christian Church and the Catholic Church because they are 
both members of PCC. 

The Rev. Baiteke Nabetari said that his group was wondering about what 
kind of people would be coining to the Pacific on these visits and 
recommended that we send a delegation to the WCC Assembly in' 1983 composed 
of one minister, one man, one woman, one young man and one young woman. 

Bishop Jabez Bryce said that we must remember that only churches who are 
members of the WCC may send delegates. 
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Mrs. Marie Assaad agreed. She appreciated the suggestions but pointed out 
that the WCC has a specific quota which must be decided upon. She said 
that we must not be disappointed if the available places are fewer than 
what we might hope for. 

The Rev. Setareki Tuilovoni said that there are some churches in the 
Pacific which are members of WCC and we urge members of these to think 
about the composition of their delegations. 

Mrs. Lorine Tevi, concerning the Assembly of the WCC, said that if we 
are serious about having the concerns of the Pacific brought out at the 
WCC Assembly we must have representatives. This involves finance. If 
the WCC agrees that we send five people then we will have to try to find 
the finance to send them. 

The Rev. Leslie Boseto said he thought that member churches have already 
received application forms for the Assembly and have received their 
allocation for number of participants. The WCC has encouraged the 
churches to send an ecumenical team at the regional level. He does not 
see a problem in this. The United Church has already sent three names 
to the WCC. 

Bishop Jabez Bryce pointed out that the Assembly did not have the power 
to tell the churches whom to send, but they can be encouraged. 

Reso lution 25 : . . , 

That the Report of the Working Group on Church Umty and M'iss'lon Board 
concerning preparations for the 1983 WCC Assembly be approved as amended. 
Carried. 


Res olution 26 : . . . 

That the Statement: "The Pacific 9 an Arena of Increaszng Ccmpetitvon, 
Conflict and Struggle" be endorsed by the Assembly. Carried, (p. 124 ) 

Working Group Report: Church Role in Society : ( see p, 86) 

It was suggested that "Nuclear Issues" be taken up later in the discuss¬ 
ion. Several corrections were made in the text. 


Conc erning Decolonisation - New Caledonia : 

Bishop Finau expressed his concern for the non-melanesian groups in 
New Caledonia. Should we not mention these groups? 

It was pointed out that this concern is raised in item no. 4. 

The Rev. Jacques Ajapuhnya said while there is a concern for justice for 
all, this is a Melanesian land, and the majority of Melanesians want 
independence. 


Item One was agreed. 

Bishop Harry Tevi asked if more explanation could be given on the point 
regarding the UN List of Countries for Self-determination. 

The Rev. David Williams explained that immediately following World War II, 
New Caledonia was on the UN list of countries to be inclu e in 

the process for decolonisation. New Caledonia was quietly ^p^ed by 
France. Many people say that the removal was not lawful and that New 
Caledonia is still legally on the list. Nevertheless, there is still 
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an effort to return New Caledonia to the list. The UN process will play 
a helpful role in clarifying debate. 

Item 2 was agreed. 

The Rev. Inoke Nabulivou asked, with reference to the charge that the 
Government of France is encouraging a policy of immigration, if the 
Assembly could be supplied with the source of this important information. 
Do we have any documents which prove that this is so? The Fiji Council 
of Churches, in taking up the challenge about the visit of President 
Pinochet of Chile, was fortunately able to get good solid information 
from the PCC, so was successful in its action. It is important that we 
have adequate documentation. 

Dr. Jacques Blanc said_he had read the official development plans of the 
French Government stating that the under-development in New Caledonia 
is partly due to under-population. He suggested that the Secretariat of 
the PCC and Church and Society Programme ask the church in New Caledonia 
to transmit a copy of this document to the PCC. 

The Rev. Alailima Eteuati said that the South Pacific Commission has also 
expressed its concern and that documents are available from the Commission 

Dr._Aiono Fana'afi wished to direct a plea to the conscience of the Kanaks 
Their own issue was put forward in a very moving way to the Assembly but 
she wondered what would be done with the minorities. 

The Rev. Oria Gemo said that there are reasons why the French are bringing 
foreign people into New Caledonia. It is basically to reinforce the 
French position._ We should support the education of the Kanaks so that 
they can run their own affairs. 

Item 3 was agreed. 

The Rev. Norman Healey asked to whom is our concern expressed? 
(Recommendation 4) 

Bishop Brian Ashby answered that it is to be taken in line with No. 2 
and that this is clear. 

Item 4 was agreed. 

Bishop Michel Calvet said he had explained the opinion of the Catholic 
Churches earlier to the Assembly. In relation to point number 5 he felt 
we must use_sensitivity and finesse when dealing with the Churches in 
New Caledonia. This could make our task much easier. 

The Rev. Jacques Ajapuhnya said he would like to see the Assembly approve 
No. 5. We_are in agreement that the Churches should discuss this together 
The Wallisians are also a minority. We should think of them, too, con- 
cerning discussions. 

Item 5.was agreed, making the New Caledonia portion of the Church Role 
in Society report complete. 

Concerning Colonialism and Neo-Colonia lism Issues in General: 

Bishop Jabez Bryce asked if the Assembly agreed that the item on 
colonialism and neo-colonialism in general should stay as part of the 
document. Agreed. 










Concerning Trade, Dependency and Powerlessness: 


Bishop Brian Ashby referred the Assembly to the working group document 
’’Trade, Dependence and Powerlessness”, and suggested the whole thing be 
accepted with only editorial changes. 

Bishop Jabez Bryce asked if the French delegates had read the document. 
(’’What kind of a society do we want?”) 

The Rev. Jacques Ajaphunya said that some people did not have the document 
and asked if the Assembly could take it up tomorrow as he felt there should 
be time to discuss it. 

Bishop Jabez Bryce thanked Rev. Ajaphunya for his comment. Agreed. 
Concerning The Mandate : 

The Rev. Inoke Nabulivou asked why it was worded in this way. Why does 
it say "Christian groups" instead of "Churches”? 

The Rev. John Brown said that this Mandate is taken almost verbatim from 
the Church and Society Programme in the Third Assembly of 1976. The same 
words appear. Christian organisations who are not churches are also 
involved. For example, National Councils of Churches. 

Fr. Gerard Leymang endorsed what Rev. Brown had said. In the light of 
information received from Rev. David Williams and others he asked the 
Assembly to approve the recommended Mandate. 

Resolution 27 : 

That the Mandate concerning Church Role in Society (Working Group VII) 
be approved. Carried. 

The meeting concluded at 10.15 p.m. 


FRIDAY, 15th May, 1981 - Morning Session: 

Bishop Jabez Bryce suggested commencing with the report on the Constitu¬ 
tion, as some of the people involved are leaving this morning. 

Working Group Report: Administration, Constitution and Finance : (see p. 82 ) 

Constitution: 

The Assembly was guided through the proposed constitutional changes as 
outlined in the programme book, and as circulated among the churches more 
than one year prior to the Assembly. 

Resolution 27 : 

That the proposed Constitution be approved as amended. Carried. 

Bylaws: 

Rev. Leslie Boseto pointed out that it must be made clear as to who 
acts as General Secretary when that person is absent. (4.c.7 ; „). 
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Regarding 4D.3. - "Audited books to be audited annually and reported to 
Executive" - this is to make it clear that the auditors speak to the 
Assembly and that we do not just take the Treasurer’s word. 

Regarding 4D.5. - "Treasurer" - suggested that this clause be deleted. 
Regarding "Committees" - p.54 of the Assembly programme book. Suggested 
that "Constitutional Committee" be deleted. The Programme Committee is 
very important. The Executive must look very closely into this. There 
are already three or four advisory groups for the programmes. The 
Programme Committee is very important to prepare proposed programme and 
also help with the proposed budgets. The Executive is not a working 
group but is there to look at the homework done by the other groups. 

Bishop Jabez Bryce said that some people feel that instead of just having 
committee people from Fiji they should be drawn from the region. It will 
cost money but it is very important. 

Mrs. Lorine Tevi said that the Regional Committees were decided at the 
last Assembly. But the Executive must find a better committee structure. 
What we wanted to happen did not happen. 

Rev. Leslie Boseto reminded the Assembly to appoint trustees. 

Bishop Jabez Bryce thanked Rev. Boseto, who must now leave the Assembly, 
for his help. His contribution to the Assembly is appreciated. 

Dr. Fana'afi pointed out that "trustees" is absent from the bylaws. 

Bishop Jabez Bryce pointed out that the Constitution says that there 
should be a Board of Trustees from Assembly to Assembly (9). 

Dr. Fana’afi said that at the last meeting. Heads of Churches based in 
Fiji were named as Board of Trustees. 

Bishop Jabez Bryce asked the Assembly if this was its wish. The PCC may 
have to be registered. It would mean that church heads of the Anglican, 
Methodist, Presbyterian, Roman Catholic and Congregational churches based 
in Suva would be the Board of Trustees plus the General Secretary and 
Chairman. This was agreed. 

Rev. Tamaalii asked about the term "legal instrument". 

Bishop Jabez Bryce said that this is the proper legal term. 

Mr. Antonio said he was not sure about No. 6 (p. 55) "that professional 
staff shall be screened by the Advisory Committee". 

Bishop Jabez Bryce said that the suggestion was acceptable in principle 
but did not always work out in practice. He suggested that the Executive 
make the decision. 

Rev. David Williams said that at the Staff Retreat there was some consen¬ 
sus about forming a staff working group to help with implementing and 
coordinating the programme, to be under the direction of a Programme 
Committee. 

Mrs. Lorine Tevi said that what was meant was a regional committee but 
we know through experience now that these are expensive and do not 
function well. 

Bishop Jabez Bryce asked whether the matter of different committees should 
be left to the Executive Committee. The people who work in Suva can help 
us to work this out , as they have experienced the problem. The Executive 
will meet in September to look at the committees. It was agreed that the 
Executive Committee will look at the best way of structuring the committees. 
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Dr. Fana'afi said that the group noticed an absence of guidelines for 
finance in the bylaws. After discussion they recommended 8a. and b. 

Mrs. Lorine Tevi said that these would help a great deal. 

Bishop Jabez Bryce asked whether this should be part of the bylaws. Agreed. 

■ Resolution' '29' :' 

That the proposed bylaws be approved as amended . Carried . 

Working Group Report: USP Chaplain : (see p. 103) 

Bishop Finau read some of the points, with clarifying remarks. • 

Bishop Jabez Bryce asked whether the Assembly wanted the Chaplaincy 
Programme to continue at USP. 

Resolution 7>0 : 

That the USP Chaplaincy Programme be continued . Carried . 

Rev. Roy Arnold, referring to the Chris/tian Education Materials, point 2, 
asked whether this meant that the bo.Q^S would be put into the USP Library 
or in the Chaplain f s library. 

Bishop Finau said it was felt that/this should come under Christian 
Education. . As long as students halve access to materials it doesn T t matter 
where they are put. 

Fr. P. Casserly, referring to the last part of the report "related matters", 
regarding the sacraments, asked what it meant, and whether it should be 
discussed further. 

Bishop Finau said that the Assembly should be aware that only the Roman 
Catholic and Anglican priests are coming to the Campus weekly to adminis¬ 
ter the Mass. It was reported that if the sacraments are only adminis¬ 
tered by the Catholics and Anglicans, it seems like a bias, and may cause 
a feeling of separation for some students. They did not want to cause 
an argument but felt that the matter should be considered. 

Rev. Dick Avi suggested that this may be better dealt with by the 
Chaplain T s Committee. Students at universities are often isolated from 
the rest of the community. Some churches find it useful for students 
to have some relationship with the congregations nearby. Perhaps the 
services held on the University Campus could be ecumenical. 

Mrs. Arps said that, from the discussion, it appears that Holy Communion 
should not be administered by anyone on the Campus, and asked if that 
was true. The job of the USP Chaplain is to see that the students are 
properly given pastoral care, and to bring special concerns to the 
attention of their respective bishops. 

Rev. Albert Burua said the Chaplaincy is a PCC appointment but the 
Chaplain is also a member of a local team - TheFiji Churches. If the 
chaplain is part of the local team then there wckiLd be more of a feeling 
of unity. 

Rev. Koae answered the questions raised. Concerning the books: There is 
a library in the Chaplain T s office at the USP. The budget includes an 
allowance for this but it is not very large. He does not know whether 
the policy of the USP is to build up a set of religious books in the USP 
library. Concerning Catholic and Anglican priests: There is no problem. 


* 
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They are very helpful and assist with Church services. We must respect 
and understand the position of our sister churches as we are working 
together. A weekly visit is quite a good thing. Concerning ecumenical 
services on Campus: There is a fortnightly ecumenical service on the 
campus, which includes everyone. Concerning sect groups on campus: he 
found this to be a problem. The USP is an independent body and so he has 
no authority with regard to this. Guidelines are needed on this problem. 
He sees that the sects are increasing division among the different relig¬ 
ious groups. Rev. Koae then thanked the Assembly for allowing him to 
carry on with his Programme. 

Rev. John Corrnan suggested that in point 3 the word "enforced" be changed 
to "encouraged". 

Resolution 31 : 

That the guidelines for the USP Chaplaincy Programme be approved as 
amended. Carried . 

Working Group Report: The Church and the Printed Word : (see p. 86) 

Bishop Jabez Bryce indicated that the Assembly had been given a revised 
report. 

Resolution 32 : 

That the Lotu Pasifika Productions be continued. Carried. 

Rev. Moungaloa stated that the group would like to approve item No. 2 on 
page 3 of the working group report. 

Miss Pamela Gruber raised a point of order and pointed out that it was 
agreed yesterday to disregard the other paper. 

Bishop Finau sought clarification on item b., concerning written orders 
for books. 

Bishop Jabez Bryce explained the problem of people giving verbal orders 
to LPP and then not honouring commitments. He said that asking for 
written orders was reasonable. He then asked whether "b" should stand 
and be part of the recommendations. 

Resolution 33 : 

That the report of the Working Group on The Church and the Printed Word 
be approved as amended. Carried. 

Working Group Report: Family Life : ( see p> 85) 

Rev. Norman Healey, reporting for the group, said that no preamble had 
been prepared, only recommendations. First he stated the Mandate: "We 
want the Family Life Programme to continue with a full-time Coordinator". 
With all the changes in the family structure in the Pacific and the 
social problems, we feel that the Family Life Programme should continue. 

Resolution 34 : 

That the Family Life Programme be continued. Carried. 

The Rev. Norman Healey presented the guidelines. There was extensive 
discussion about having a young person included on The Executive Committee. 
It was finally agreed that the Constitution does not prevent this, and 
that the matter should be referred to the Executive Committee. 
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A discussion ensued about point number 7, which reflected the working 
group f s concern that parents are not listening to young people or 
encouraging them sufficiently. 

Rev. Etuate said he appreciated the explanation given by the secretary 
of this group, but he was concerned about the wording. It appeared to him 
that the church is impinging on concerns which are not its proper business. 

Mrs. Lorine Tevi said that she appreciates our traditions and cultures, 
but the role of the Church is to challenge. Problems of young people 
include the communication/generation gap. We need to enrich family life 
by addressing this question. 

Rev. Dick Avi suggested an addition to No. 7: putting "and community" 
after parents. He believes that communication between parents and 
children is generally inadequate. 

Rev. Alovaka said that this recommendation is about cultural values which 
do not seem to fit all of the countries. We do not have to be "boxed" in 
by recommendations. If they do not fit the situation, they are not 
followed. 

Rev. Tamaalii said he read into this recommendation a quality that is 
foreign to the Pacific way of life. Item 7 seems to be an encouragement 
for foreign things to invade bur culture and customs. 

Rev. Albert Burua said that sharing between parents and children could be 
added. For example, the churches should feel free to develop studies on 
Family Life in which young people have a part. 

Fr. Gerard Leymang said that the Assembly had been talking about the 
principle of domination as seen in relation to transnationals, nuclear 
issues and de-colonisation. The challenge of the 80 f sis domination of 
all kinds. Can we not see the reality of domination within our own 
cultures? 

Rev. John Liu said he was in the group which made the recommendations, 
and that this is not an outside infiltration. People from throughout the 
Pacific were involved. There is a problem in many countries about 
children who do not communicate well with their parents. If there are 
some of you who do not have this problem, well and good. But in Vanuatu 
we have it. 

Rev. Talomafuha said that love/sharing/obedience/responsibility are four 
themes of a common culture. He was in favour of such a programme. 

Rev. Bait eke Nabetari proposed another wording: "that we urge all Member 
Churches to encourage parents, grandparents and older people in the 
community to pay more attention to the needs of the young at the family 
and community level". This was moved but not passed. 

Mr. L.J. Tepou fully supported No. 7. For the past 20 years he has been 
living in New Zealand so is not fully aware of the situation in the 
Pacific. In New Zealand, though, parents cannot handle their children. 

He expressed a concern that our young people do not fall into the 
European way of thinking, but he was not sure how it could be implemented. 

Mrs. Lorine Tevi said that if the Assembly felt that these things were 
important, it must recommend them to the churches. It is then up to the 
churches to do what they like with them. 

Other minor points were briefly discussed. 
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Resolution 35 : 

That the guidelines for the Family Life Programme be approved as amended. 

(Group V) . Carried. 

Working Group Report: Church, Information and Electronic Media : (see p. 10 4) 
Mrs. Pat Williams reported for the group. 

Resolution 36 : 

That the Communication , Information and Electronic Media Ministry be 
continued. Carried. 

A Mandate with two parts plus other recommendations and guidelines were 
proposed. In.order to carry out these points a study group should be 
set up following this Assembly. 

Bishop Jabez Bryce asked what would the study group do. 

Mrs. Pat Williams said that it r would give advice and help to see that 
the recommendations were carried out. 

Rev. Alovaka asked whether this would be a group from within the 
Secretariat office or one from outside. 

Fr. Casserley said that the working group saw this as a small body of 
people with experience in this area, appointed by the Secretariat, not 
a group from the whole Pacific region but one based in Suva and composed 
of people who have experience and expertise to contribute. 

Resolution 37 : 

That the Mandate for the Communication y Information and Electronic Media 
Ministry be approved. Carried. 

Rev. John Liu asked a question about the cassette ministry. Does the PCC 
have the copyright? Can we reproduce these in our own languages? 

Fr. Casserly said that there is no problem. If we are not making money, 
we do not expect to be troubled. Most of the material is our own, anyway. 

Rev. Aisake Raratabu said that lotu Pasifika can distribute anything 
produced by the Radio Ministry. LPP can also process requests for copy- 
rights as needed. 

Rev. Samu replied to a question as to whether or not churches could be 
informed when PCC programmes are to be aired. Sometimes the local radio 
stations fit our programmes into their own broadcast schedule. In some 
areas these are translated into their own languages. We don ? t usually 
know the times. ‘ 

Resolution 38 : 

That the guidelines of the Communication, Information and Electronic 
Medza Ministry be approved. - Carried. 

Working Group Report: Christian Education : 

Resolution 39 : 

That the Christian Education Programme be continued. Carried. 

There was general discussion about the programme emphases and the need 
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for new methods. The training of leadership emerged as an important 
concern. 

Rev. Talmafuha asked how it was proposed to conduct leadership training. 

Fr. Gerard Leymang said that we must remember that it is not only the 
Western people who colonise the Pacific Islands. Many Pacific leaders 
colonise their own people. It is good for Christian Education to provide 
materials to raise awareness about this. 

Rev. Roy Arnold said that it was planned in Vanuatu to hold workshops for 
newly-elected government leaders so that they could understand their 
roles. Fr. Zewen would know if these have taken place. 

Rev. Allen Nafuki said that a meeting is planned but it is not for 
training. It is for Church, Government and Traditional Leaders to meet 
together concerning their respective roles. 

Rev. Koae said that in some instances there is a bad relationship between 
Government and Church leaders. He asked if PCC could make an approach to 
the USP so that advertisements about leadership courses could be sent to 
Church leaders as well as Government. Then the courses could benefit 
churches as well as government people. 

Rev. John Liu said that the church needs to make it clear that every form 
of leadership in our community is an opportunity for a Christian leader¬ 
ship. 

Dr. Fana f afi said that some recommendations would apply immediately to 
many churches and societies and some would not. They are too specific. 

Rev. Faigame Tagoilelagi said that some church people feel that they need 
freedom from oppression by church leaders. He would suggest training for 
church leadership. 

The Assembly finally asked the group to meet again and return with more 
clear cut recommendations. Discussion was adjourned. 

Working Group Report: Church Role in Society : (see p. 87 ) 

Miss Tia Ben directed the Assembly to the section of the report on Trade, 
Dependency and Powerlessness. She said that if we are short of time the 
item on The Ecumenical Coalition on Third World Tourism is important and 
should be dealt with. 

Rev. David Williams asked if the parts of this working group paper on 
nuclear issues and Trade, Dependence and Powerlessness which are not 
adopted due to lack of time might be included in the Assembly report for 
further study. Agreed. 

Mrs. Lorine Tevi said that the Ecumenical Coalition on Third World 
Tourism had been approved in principle in the Executive Committee. There 
were reservations, however, about the location, and more information is 
needed about the responsibilities of PCC. 

Rev. Norman Healey asked whether the coalition was already in existence. 

Rev. David Williams replied that it was not. It came out of a workshop 
proposal made last September. 
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Resolution 40 : 

That the recommendation for the PCC to become a founding member of the 
Ecumenical Coalition on Third World Tourism be approved noting the 
concerns expressed. Carried. 

A Special Concern for Micronesia and A Special Concern about the Pacific 
Basin Cooperation Concept (PBCC) were accepted. 

Mrs. Lorine Tevi noted that the first item under Trade, Dependency and 
Powerlessness which refers to a society of peace, justice and sustain¬ 
ability should stay in the adopted portion of the working group report. 

Working Group Report: PCC Role and Structure : (see p. 30 ) 

The.Rev. Dick Avi reported for the group. The group had tried to clearly 
define the aims and had added principles which might guide the Secretariat. 
This does not contradict the new Constitution. He said that according to 
his notes the Assembly had adopted nine programmes, as well as having the 
Secretariat. The diagram in the working group report is an attempt to 
make the relationships more understandable. It does not show any specific 
structure. 

Miss Thelma Skiller explained the process shown in the diagram. How does 
the PCC work? The working group felt that the five areas represent what 
PCC is trying to do. The group looked at staff responsibilities and 
challenges. The diagram is an attempt to picture these. 

Mrs. Lorine Tevi suggested that area one be Mission and Unity, Renewal, 
Witness and Dialogue. Ecumenical sharing should be in area one, not 
area two. There would be three coordinators. Programmes would not be 
abolished but would come into categories. 

Rev. Amram said it would seem that with the three programmes there would 
be a reduction in personnel. Hqw would this work in relation to 
personnel requirements? 

Rev. John Connan spoke as a member of the group which formulated 
recommendations for the cluster programmes. The clusters do not necessar¬ 
ily represent programmes. They show the various areas of concern. The 
outcome of this clustering may or may not mean a reduction in staff. 

Women and Youth Desks will need to be brought into the other programmes 
as representing specific concerns. The group was trying to find ways of 
getting the people and programmes working together. 

Rev. John Liu asked where the PCRC and Chaplain would fit into the 
structure. 

Rev. Dick Avi said that most of the questions raised referred to 
programmes and programme personnel. When dealing with the clusters, 
relationships were involved. The Research Centre will be involved in 
various areas. The Programmes would all cooperate in related matters. 

There was extensive further discussion about the report. While there 
seemed.to.be general agreement that more coordination is needed, it is 
very difficult to translate the agreed-upon ideas into a new structure. 

PCC staff members were asked for their opinion. 

Mrs. Lorine Tevi said she felt that we are in a dilemma. The staff had 
come to the Assembly prepared to hear what the Assembly had to advise. 

The working groups have identified the areas of concern. The cluster's will 
help the staff to carry out its work. She felt it was perhaps not wise 
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to structure this yet, but that the Assembly could agree in principle and 
allow the staff to work on it and present suggestions to the Executive 
Committee. The structure is only to serve as a means for the aims to be 
achieved. No further staff is needed at the moment. Any new structure 
must help us better carry out our work. 

Bishop Jabez Bryce asked whether the staff should make suggestions to 
the Executive in September. 

The Rev. John Connan proposed a resolution concerning the restructuring 
of the programmes. 

Resolution 41 : 

a. That we endorse in principle the concept of three programme clusters 
and two desks for interaction between programmes and the sharing of 
strengths within the staff. 

b. That we do not favour an increase of staff to implement the proposal. 

c. That the Executive Committee be allowed flexibility in implementing 
the proposal^ after examining the establishment of new programmes 
endorsed by this Assembly and the development and restructuring of 
existing programmes. Carried. 

Rev. David Williams asked if the preamble of the report could be included 
in the report of the Assembly as a study document for the Churches. 

Resolution 42 : 

That the report of the working group on PCC Role and Structure be included 
in the Assembly Report for the purposes of study. Carried. 

Working Group Report: Church Role in Society : (see p. 87) 

The reaffirmation of PCC commitment to a Nuclear-Free Pacific was read and 
approved, completing the work of this group. 

Resolution 43 : 

That the report of the Church Role in Society be approved as amended. 
Carried. 

Resolution 44 : 

That the section of the Working Group VII report on Nuclear issues be 
included in the Assembly Report as a guide for study and action. Carried. 

Message to the Churches : (see p. 1) 

Dr. Havea expressed congratulations to the committee for their work on 
this message. He suggested *several editorial changes. 

Mrs. Lorine Tevi endorsed Dr. Havea T s suggestions. She added that she 
felt that something about our vision for a peaceful, just and sustainable 
society should be put in the message. 

Various other suggestions were made. 

Resolution 45 : 

That the Message to the Churches be approved as amended, subject to 
careful editing. Carried. 
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Rev. Alovaka stressed the importance of church leaders 1 meetings. Although 
it is costly, we need such meetings between the Assemblies. 

Rev. John Liu supported Rev. Alovaka and said that we are talking about 
ecumenism and unity, so we must get the church leaders together. 

Bishop Jabez Bryce asked whether the Assembly should act on this or 
whether it should be left to the Executive. It was agreed to leave it to 
the Executive. 

Working Group Report: The Church and Its Educational Ministries : (see p. 82) 

Rev. Faigame Tagoilelagi said that most of the issues raised in the 
earlier version of the report were overlapping. The group simplified 
and reorganised the report somewhat. The report was taken point by point 
and a few amendments were made. 

Resolution 46 : 

That the guidelines for the Christian Education Programme be approved as 
amended. Carried . 

Relationship of Pacific Congregations in New Zealand to PCC : 

Rev. Etuate said that he was speaking as a member of the Methodist 
Congregation in New Zealand, which has many members who feel that they 
are not being helped by the NCC of New Zealand. He suggested that the PCC 
give observer status and recognition to such congregations. 

The Rev. Brian Turner said that he felt sure that the New Zealand Council 
of .Churches would be willing to receive guidance from the Assembly on 
this matter. The Methodist and Congregational Churches in New Zealand 
which qre composed of Samoans, for example, are affiliated with the 
Churches in Samoa. This is a difficult question which needs looking into. 

Resolution 47 : 

That the Executive Committee look into the question of status and 
relationships of the Pacific Island congregations in New Zealand. Carried. 

Resolution 48: 


That the Treasurer's report, including suggested contributions for the 
member bodies, be referred to the Executive Committee for final action. 
Carried. (as agreed in session of Tuesday afternoon 13 May) 

Resolution 49: 

That the PCC express its deep appreciation to the Anglican Church, Diocese 
of Polynesia, for making Bishop Jabez Bryce available for the Chairmanship 
of PCC, and to Bishop Jabez Bryce for outstanding service. Carried. 

(as agreed in session of Thursday morning 15 May) 
























Announcement : 

A letter received from the committee organising the International Year of 
the Disabled Person in Tonga stated that the Assembly members had 
contributed $215 Pa T anga to this cause. 

Conclusion : 

The Assembly business was concluded with a service of worship in the 
context of which thanks were given to the many persons who had contributed 
to the success of the Assembly. The retiring General Secretary, Mrs. 
Lorine Tevi, was honoured for her service. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Mrs. Joyce Grimmet 
Mrs. Emily Marseu 
Mrs. Sina Vaipuna 


Secretaries for The Assembly. 


EDITOR f S NOTE: While being a fair and complete record of the ideas and 
actions of the Assembly, the above minutes generally do 
not contain all speeches made, nor complete speeches. 

At certain points the minutes have been made more complete 
in order to include materials which would otherwise have 
been lost. 


A copy of the original minutes as recorded and passed 
on to us by the secretaries is on file at the PCC 
Secretariat in Suva. 


B. David Williams, Jr. 


















THE RESOLUTIONS 


1. That the application of the Melanesian Council of Churches 
for full membership in the PCC be approved. 

2. That the Church of Melanesia be withdrawn from membership 
in the PCC, noting that they will participate through the 
Solomon Islands Christian Association. 

3. That the following be appointed as the Steering Committee 
for the fourth Assembly: 

Bishop Jabez Bryce 

Mrs. Lorine Tevi 

Mr. Alfred Jack 

Rev. John Connan 

Rev. Ta Pitomaki 

Mrs. Justine Tevaarauhara 

Mr. Tuafafa Latasi 

4. That the Assembly receive the report of the Chairman. 

5. That the following be appointed as the Committee on 
Nomi nations: 

Bishop Michel Cal vet 

Rev. Inoke Nabulivou 

Rev. Albert To Burua 

Fr. Leslie Fugui 

Dr. Aiono Fana 1 afi 

Rev. Fred Timakata 

Mrs. Dinah Samson 

Dr. Amanaki Havea, Consultant 

6. That the Agenda be approved as amended. 

7. That the rules of order as proposed be adopted for the 
Assembly, with the addition, item 6 page 1, first sentence 
to read: "Voting shall be by consensus through a show of 
hands or by standing unless ..." 

8. That the membership of the Church of Melanesia in PCC be 
terminated at the end of the Assembly, and that its delegates 
be allowed to participate fully in this Assembly. 

9. That the Assembly receive the report of the General Secretary 

10. That we extend through Archbishop Mataca our greetings and 
best wishes to the people of Rotuma on the occasion of 
their 100th year anniversary since cession, and assure them 
of our prayers. 

11. That the PCC Fourth Assembly make a financial contribution 
to support activities of the Tonga Committee for the Year 
of the Disabled Person. 
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12. That Mr. Leon Thorpe put his detailed questions about 
the financial report in writing for the Treasurer to 
answer. 

13. That we send the following cablegramme to the Governing 
Board of NCC USA, now meeting in Philadelphia: 

"Our home the Pacific is an arena of increasing competition 
and injustice. Please consider the importance of a clean 
peaceful life-giving Pacific for all humanity now and for 
generations to come. Stand with us in opposing ocean 
disposal of radioactive wastes further militarisation and 
nuclearisation of the Pacific including trident submarine 
and testing of missiles and continuing military motives 
in new Micronesia political status and narrow corporate 
interests in deep seabed mining. Your proposed resolution 
to stop nuclear testing and stop making neclear weapons has 
our wholehearted support. Our prayers and best wishes are 
with you for an aware and fruitful meeting." 

14. That a cablegramme be sent to the Secretary of State, 

Vatican City, as follows: 

"The Pacific Conference of Churches Assembly now in session 
in Tonga heard with sadness about the assassination attempt 
on the life of His Holiness the Pope and sends you and the 
Roman Catholic Communion our prayers for His Holiness 
that he may have a speedy recovery. Bishop Bryce, Chairman." 

15. That the Assembly confirm the following nominations for the 
membership of the PCC Executive Committee: 

Anglican - One to be selected by the South Pacific 

Anglican Conference meeting soon (Note that 
Bishop Harry Tevi was appointed.) 

CEPAC - Bishop Michel Cal vet 

Congregational - Dr. Fana'afi Tagaloa 

Evangelical Church - Pasteur N. Passa 

Methodist - Rev. Inoke Nabulivou 

Presbyterian - Rev. Philip Shing 

United Church in PNG & The Solomons - Rev. Dick Avi 

16. That the following be the officers of the PCC for 1981-1986 
as elected: 

Chairman - Bishop Jabez Bryce 

General Secretary - Rev. Baiteke Nabetari 

Treasurer - Mr. Alfred Jack 

17. That the matter of having a youth representative and a women's 
representative on the Executive Committee be referred to the 
Constitution Committee. 

18. That the report of the working group on Changing Roles of Men 
and Women in the Church be approved as amended except for 
the reference on structure. 
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19. That we send a message of greetings and thanks to the 
Church of Tonga Conference meeting in Ha'apai together 
with congratulations and thanks to Feke Mafi on his 
ordi nati on. 

20. That the recommendation of the working group on Theological 
Education be approved as amended. 

21. That the Pacific Churches' Research Centre be continued. 

22. That the question of the Charter of the Pacific Churches' 
Research Centre be given over to the Executive Committee, 
and that it be referred to the churches for their comments. 

23. That the following committee be requested to prepare a 
proposed message to the churches: 

Rev. Leslie Boseto 
Bishop Patelesio Finau 
Rev. Oria Gemo 

24. That the report of the working group on Church Unity and 
Mission Board be approved as amended. 

25. That the report of the working group on Church Unity and 
Mission Board concerning preparations for the 1983 WCC 
Assembly be approved as amended. 

26. That the Statement: "The Pacific, an Arena of Increasing 
Competition, Conflict and Struggle" be endorsed by the 
Assembly. 

27. That the Mandate concerning Church Role in Society be approved. 

28. That the proposed Constitution be approved as amended. 

29. That the proposed Bylaws be approved as amended. 

30. That the USP Chaplaincy programme be continued. 

31. That the guidelines for the USP Chaplaincy programme be 
approved as amended. 

32. That Lotu Pasifika Productions be continued. 

33. That the report of the working group on The Church and the 
Printed Word, be approved as amended. 

34. That the Family Life Programme be continued. 

35. That the guidelines for the Family Life Programme be approved 
as amended. 
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36. That the Communication, Information and Electronic Media 
Ministry be continued. 

37. That the Mandate for the Communication, Information and 
Electronic Media Ministry be approved. 

38. That the guidelines for the Communication, Information and 
Electronic Media Ministry be approved, as amended. 

39. That the Christian Education Programme be continued. 

40. That the recommendation for the PCC to become a founding 
member of the Ecumenical Coalition on Third World Tourism 
be approved, noting the concerns expressed, (see Working 
Group VII Report, Item F2) 

41. Concerning PCC Role and Structure Working Group Report: 

a. That we endorse in principle the concept of three 
programme clusters and two desks for interaction 
between programmes and the sharing of strengths 
within the staff. 

b. Tnat we do not favour an increase of staff to 
implement the proposal. 

c. That the Executive Committee be allowed flexibility 
in implementing the proposal, after examining the 
establishment of new programmes endorsed by this 
Assembly and the development and restructuring of 
existing programmes. 

42. That the report of the working group on PCC Role and 
Structure be included in the Assembly Report for purposes 
of study. 

43. That the report of the Church Role in Society Working Group 
be approved, as amended. 

44. That the section of the Working Group Report on Nuclear 
Issues' be included in the Assembly Report as a guide for 
study and action. 

45. That the Message to the Churches be approved as amended, 
subject to careful editing. 

46. That the guidelines for the Christian Education Programme 
be approved as amended. 

47. That the Executive Committee look into the question of status 
and relationships of The Pacific Island Congregations in 

New Zealand. 
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48. 


49. 


That the Treasurer's report, including suggested 
contributions for the member bodies, be referred to 
the Executive Committee for final action. 

That the PCC express its deep appreciation to the Anglican 
Church, Diocese of Polynesia, for making Bishop Jabez 

Richn a '( a t ' 1ab J e for the Chairmanship of PCC, and to 
Bishop Jabez Bryce for outstanding service. 


THE APPROVED WORKING 
GROUP REPORTS 


Theological Education 

PCC Role and Structure 

Administration, Constitution and Finance 

The Church and Its Educational Ministries 

The Church and The Family 

The Church and The Printed Word 

The Church Role in Society 

Changing Roles of Men and Women in the Pacific 

The Church and Research 

USP Chaplain 

Church, Information and Electronic Media 
Church Unity and Mission Board 











I. THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION: 


Amanaki Havea 
Evia Koroi 
Eniicelea Netine 
Harry Tevi 
Si 1i Leuo Tuioti 
Taaroanui Maraea 
Charles Forman 
Relda Loomis 
Faitala Pahetogia 
Brian Turner 


Laiza Bennet 
Ana Bisai 
Albert Burua 
Salesia Havea 
Tuikupu Havili Mone 
Tevita Koloamatagi 
James Aigimea 
Sunipa Tevi 
Aliki Langi 
Kaemo Hoce 


What is theology? 

Theology is an attempt to study the revelation of God. 

We recognise that theology has become a discipline that has 
been developed systematically like a science. When it is 
seen as such, it then appears to be a systematic study which 
is best done by professionals. But it is not necessarily 
limited to them. It is equally important that theology is 
seen as the work of God with the human community, suffering 
and struggling with his people. Hence theology must relate 
closely to and emerge from a real experience of people. 

Recommendations for the next five years before the next Assembly 

Workshops, visits and seminars: Recommended 

1. That PCC in consultation with MATS and SPATS encourage 
lecturers on staff of our theological colleges of SPATS 
and MATS to have a workshop on Pacific theology especially 
in the areas of Christian faith, issues of the 80s and 
culture. 

2. That followup visits to seminaries by theologians of the 
workshops are expected to be made after the workshop. 

3. That seminars to be held in regional colleges and seminaries 
on main theological issues that have emerged out of the 
workshop and visits by theologians. 

4. That councils or boards be asked to consider approaches to 
theological studies which will incorporate main issues that 
have come out of this Assembly and those which will come 
out of the workshop. 

5. That papers written for these workshops be published in 
journals such as Catalyst , Point and Reo Pasifika in English 
and French. 

6. That PCC sponsor these workshops and meetings. 
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II. PCC ROLE AND STRUCTURE: 


Meleisea Samuelu 
Gau Henao 
Siaosi Lelei 
Tavita Fa'aiuaso 
Thelma Skiller 


Dick Avi 
John Connan 
Tepou Liu Joseph 
Semiki Amelia 
Marie Assaad 


In the light of the expressed concerns of this Assembly we 
resolve that the issues and tasks of the Pacific Conference 
of Churches for the next five years be grouped in three 
Programme Clusters and two special Desks. Note: 

1. That we endorse in principle the concept of three 
Programme Clusters and two Desks for interaction 
between programmes and the sharing of s rengths 
within the staff. 

2. That we do not favour an increase of staff to implement 
the proposal. 

3. That the Executive be allowed flexibility in implement¬ 
ing the proposal, after examining the establishment of 
new programmes endorsed by this Assembly and the develop¬ 
ment and restructuring of existing programmes. 

I. Programme Clusters : 

Each issue listed does not necessarily correspond to 
staff responsibilities or a separate programme: 

1. Mission, Unity, Renewal, Witness and Dialogue : 

a"! Theological education 

b. Dialogue between churches 

c. Dialogue between peoples of other living faiths 

d. Development of Pacific theology 

e. Unity in Mission: Church unity 

f. Ecumenical sharing of resources, personnel, 
material and information, development and planning, 
e.g. Pacific Advisory Group, Pacific Mission Board 

2. Justice and Development : 

a. Social and International issues, e.g. nuclear, 
trade, migration, etc. 

b. Land tenure 

c. Education: Family Life, Culture, Role of Traditional 
Leaders, education systems, curriculum 

d. Communication 

3. Ecumenical Relationships : 

a. Encouraging development of and cooperation between 
NCCs 

b. Support cooperation between churches 

c. Strengthen global partnership 

II. Special Desks : will have their own programmes and will also 
relate to the Programme Clusters. 
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The following text from the Group II Report was not formally 
endorsed by the Assembly, but is included at the request of 
the Assembly for the churches to study and for the Executive 
Committee to consider as it implements the changes in structure : 

"Mission is the primary task of the Christian community whether 
at the local or national level. 

Christian Unity is for the sake of mission: Unity and Mission 
are inseparable. 

Sharing in mission from place to place, island to island and 
nation to nation began with the coming of the Gospel to the 
Pacific. It continues to this day, although often along 
traditional and denominational lines. 

The role of the Pacific Conference of Churches is to encourage 
and support the sharing of personnel, resources and thought about 
mission within nations, throughout the region and around the world 
along ecumenical lines. 

Where National Councils of Churches do not exist the Pacific Confer¬ 
ence of Churches should encourage and assist their formation. 

Where National Councils of Churches do exist the Pacific Conference 
of Churches should work closely with them to strengthen and 
stimulate their work. The close links established should be 
to encourage and build up joint action for mission at local, 
national, regional and international levels, as well as to 
stimulate and further evangelise in every part of the life of the 
people. In all of this it should not be forgotten that visible 
unity remains the goal of joint action for mission and evangelisation. 

Mission as the response of the church to God's call begins with 
people. Issues which affect people become concerns to which 
churches, national councils of churches and the Pacific Conference 
of Churches need to be sensitive. The Pacific Conference of 
Churches itself needs to be particularly sensitive to regional 
issues as well as national issues. It should be prepared to 
initiate dialogue on issues with churches and national councils 
of churches and to offer help in gathering and collating information. 
And when requested to do so by churches and national councils of 
churches it should be ready to offer its full assistance in 
personnel or resources on issues of burning concern. 

Mission is not a narrow concept. Mission involves the whole of 
the life of people and the whole of the life of the church. So 
the Pacific Conference of Churches needs to see each issue as 
part of the total concern for humanity. Its programmes then need 
to emphasise this wholeness of the Gospel, not to be divisive but 
rather to be carried out by staff teams or clusters for mutual 
support and reinforcement. 
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There are two specific issues which are seen as having 
critical bearing on this wholeness and unity of the Gospel: 
the roles of youth and women in the church and Pacific society 
today. These we believe need to form part of the mandate of 
the Pacific Conference of Churches for the forseeable future 
so that youth and women can take their rightful places in 
church and society. 

Finally, we feel that the Pacific Conference of Churches should 
act basically as a "resource centre" supplying written materials 
and other means of information, training courses and resources 
persons to national and local churches, so that they may carry 
out their tasks in mission into which they enter by right and 
responsibility." 


III. ADMINISTRATION, CONSTITUTION AND FINANCE: 


Perelini Si 1i 
Aiono Fana'afi 
Latasi Tuafafa 
Leon Thorpe 
Arthur Valentine 
Leslie Boseto 

See Constitution and Byl 


Jo Ramusu 
Alovaka Maui 
Salatielu Malaetolu 
Eugene Stockwell 
Galuefa Aseta 
Sili Tuioti Leuo 

s as adopted, page 109. 


IV. THE CHURCH AND ITS EDUCATIONAL MINISTRIES: 


Dinah Samson 
Billy Anikolo 
Tiavake Ben 
Louis Beauchemin 
Robuti Rimon 
Oria Gemo 

Oroa Lionel Saefo’ou 
A1len Reed 
Jean-Marie Cheung 
Welepane Wanyingo 

It is recommended that the 
continued. 


Jacob Anjain 
Tapu Vanimonimo 
Tevita Fineaso 
Sione Tuato 
Kaky Quabiny 
Antfale Paiaporou 
Eli Eli 
Noa Reenata 
Etuati Tuoti 


istian Education Programme be 


The following programme emphases should be mandated: 
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1. Leadership training including sub-regional in-service 
training for people involved in education and community 
development. 

Education workshops for special needs and requests. 

Nuclear Year in PCC. 

Stewardship Study - to follow up Nuclear Year, etc. 

Seminar on Traditional Beliefs. 

Christian Education Recommendations : 

1. That we promote new methods of communicating God's word 
to youth, children and adults, such as puppets, role 
playing. 

2. That we promote creative approaches to worship, that we 
encourage a study of worship to help worshippers in their 
understanding and that this include children, youth and 
adults. 

3. That leadership training be encouraged at all levels in 
the church, the government and community. 

4. That the PCC Christian Education Programme prepare studies 
on the churches' witness and mission in the light of 
changes in the Pacific today, including the growth of sects. 

5. That the PCC Christian Education Programme in consultation 
with NCCs and local churches conduct national and local 
workshops on juvenile delinquency, youth unemployment and 
harmful ideologies. 

6. That the PCC Christian Education Programme should provide 
Sunday school resources, Bible studies and other Christian 
education resources. 

7. That the PCC member churches' Christian Education Programmes 
be aware of the need to nurture and nourish the growth of 
the whole person and not just a part. 

8. That the PCC consider appointing a Youth Officer to look 
into the needs of Pacific young people in consultation with 
the Christian Education Programme. 

9. That the PCC Family Programme should help in running courses 
for young people relating to family life. 

10. That Pacific Church Youth Convention be held every five (5) 
years, for example, two years prior to the General Assembly. 

11. That the PCC encourage exchange of young people or youth 
workers and be supported financially to visit other youth 
programmes among the churches in the Pacific and beyond the 
Pacific. 

12. That this Assembly approve the introduction of a course in 
the study of religion at the University of the South Pacific 
and ask the Executive Committee to negotiate with the 
appropriate USP authorities. See Courses in The Study of 
Religion at the University of the South Pacific, as follows: 
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COURSES IN THE STUDY OF RELIGION AT THE UNIVERSITY OF THE 

SOUTH PACIFIC : 

The Pacific area is one of the most "religious" regions in 
the world, and yet at the University of the South Pacific 
there is no course where religion and its influence in the 
world and the Pacific can be studied. Many universities and 
other tertiary institutions overseas, and even in places like 
Australia and New Zealand where religion was officially barred 
from university courses on the grounds that education should 
be secular, now have courses in the study of religion. 

In May 1980, a meeting was held in Suva, Fiji, including rep¬ 
resentatives from most Christian denominations. The Pacific 
Theological College, The Pacific Regional Seminary, teachers, 
and the Hindu and Muslim religions, to discuss the possibility 
of establishing a course in the Study of Religion at USP. This 
would be open to anyone who wishes to take the course but it 
would be particularly suitable for teachers of religious education 
in schools. It could also involve cooperation between the staffs 
of The Pacific Theological College, The Pacific Regional Seminary, 
and The USP. 

The Christian Education Programme established an Ad Hoc Committee 
in April 1981 to discover what was happening and to continue 
discussions. It was felt that a course in the study of religion 
and the influence of religion in life could have an important 
role in promoting understanding and unity between people of 
different religious traditions in the Pacific. 

The Ministry of Education in Fiji and the Dean of Studies of the 
University are sympathetic to the introduction of such a course. 
However, unless pressure is brought to bear in the appropriate 
quarters, no action will be taken. A further meeting at which 
ways in which such a course might be introduced to the University 
is to be held on the Campus on May 8th, 1981. It is thought that 
it would be 1983 before a course could be operating if it is 
approved. 

The PCC Assembly is therefore asked to support the moves being 
made to establish a course in the study of religion at the Univer¬ 
sity. Representatives of member churches are also urged to 
contact and keep in touch with their National representatives 
on the University Council, asking them to support the establish¬ 
ment of the course. 
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V. THE CHURCH AND THE FAMILY 


Aiga Eville 
Tere Raea 
Margaret Reuben 
Lavinia Molitika 
Elizabeth Amram 
Leroy Hodapp 
John Liu 


Itubwa Amram 
Mesulame Nainoca 
Denial Paul Faka 
Alifaleti Mone 
Norman Healey 
Moamarawa Bereteta 
Wame Tukana 


1. We want to see the continuation of the Family tife 
Programme with a full time Coordinator available to 
help NCCs and member churches in their education and 
training programmes. 

2. We recommend that through literature sent to the churches, 
and especially through visits and workshops organised in 
all countries of the region, PCC staff should encourage 
NCCs and member churches to engage in family education, 
family, women and youth programmes, and to consider other 
matters which are of concern to young people and their 
parents, including marriage preparation. 

3. We recommend that a family enrichment month be adopted by 
all member churches and that family enrichment programmes 
be a high priority of our church leaders. The Family Life 
Coordinator should help to develop these in member churches. 

4. We urge that the PCC encourage and support youth leadership 
training programmes in the countries of the region and 
inform NCC and member churches of such training opportunities. 

5. We strongly recommend that a young person be coopted by the 
Executive Committee to share with the members in all their 
meetings, with full voting rights (Note:this does not conflict 
with the PCC Constitution and Bylaws) This is referred to 
the Executive Committee for action. 

6. We urge all member churches and NCCs to give a greater place 
to young people at every level of administration and church 
life. 

7. We urge all member churches to encourage a style of family 
life in which young people share more with their parents 
in communication and decision making. 

8. We urge the PCC to build active concern for young people and 
their needs into all its programmes. 

9. We urge NCCs and member churches to consider the special 
needs of young married people and if necessary to set up 
appropriate programmes. 
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10. We recommend to member churches that attention to 
traditional culture and customs be given in educational 
institutions and church life. 

11. We ask the NCCs and member churches to work with governments 
concerning the value of traditional skills and patterns 

of life, especially so that these may have a greater place 
in schools and colleges. 

12. We ask NCCs and member churches to see that there is a place 
for Christian consideration of politics within their life 
and programmes. 

13. We endorse the Women's Conference recommendations on family 
enrichment (No. 1, No. 5 and No. 6) but suggest that questions 
of moral and religious education be further studied (see 

page 287). 

14. We endorse Women's Conference recommendations on alcoholism, 
(No. 3), and suggest that the results of research on alcohol, 
smoking and other health hazards be made widely available 

to member churches, together with educational material 
(see page 293). 


VI. THE CHURCH AND THE PRINTED WORD 


Tapuai Faatauvaa 
Pamela Gruber 
Durga Prasad 
Leslie Fugui 
Leo Eteuati 


Siketi Toga 
Fui Hufanga 
Roel Aalbersberg 
Sione Fusimalohi 


The need for published material relating to issues and concerns 
of the PCC and its member churches is clear. The difficulty 
arises in the fact that publishing and printing is a costly 
venture and there is little possibility that the cost of the 
printed word will decrease. 

The Assembly needs to recognise that Christian printing and 
publishing is not profitable in the majority of countries in 
the world. Therefore it is very unlikely that LPP could make 
up a profit, or become self-supporting. 

The Group endorses LPP but advises that it should not be looked 
at as a potential profit-making programme. Rather that it should 
be seen as a service to other programmes of the PCC and the PCC 
member churches. 










We therefore recommend that: 


a. Publishing requirements be costed into the budgets of 
all PCC programmes where appropriate; 

b. Publishing for PCC member churches only be undertaken 
on the basis of a written agreement between LPP and the 
member church; 

c. PCC programmes be encouraged to ensure that, when discuss¬ 
ing future programmes, the need for written material to 

be available on issues of faith and social concerns is taken 
into account. 


VII. THE CHURCH ROLE IN SOCIETY: 


Edwin Luidens 
Ruth Lechte 
Antonio Temauriora'a 
Nginie Passa 
Archie Seeto 
John Brown 
Karl Major 
Gerard Leymang 
Bill Moungaloa 
Stanley Kain 


Si nolo Bari 
Feauina Arps 
Brian Patrick Ashby 
Patelisio Finau 
Legumana Zephaniah 
Tevita Kabakoro 
Jacques Blanc 
Sitiveni Ratuvili 
Litia Veisa 


A. Mandate: 


1. To assist the churches to understand that action on 
behalf of justice is a necessary part of the preaching 
of the Gospel, and that the church must participate in 
the transformation of the world according to the values 
of the Kingdom of God. 

2. To assist the churches to identify and to understand 
concrete issues of social justice and total human develop 
ment and to discover ways of action in the light of the 
Christian faith. 

3. To encourage joint action between Christian groups in 
relation to these concrete issues of social justice 
and total human development. 


B. Nuclear Issues: Resolved 


That we reaffirm our commitment to a nuclear-free Pacific, 

As Christian people committed to stewardship, justice and 
peacemaking, we oppose and condemn the use of the Pacific 
for the testing, storage, and transportation of nuclear 
weapons and weapons delivery systems; the disposal of 
radioactive wastes; and the passage of nuclear-powered 
sumbarines and ships. 
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We recognise the intimate relationship not only between 
the development of nuclear energy and the problems of 
radioactive waste disposal, but also with nuclear weapons 
proliferation. We therefore object to further develop¬ 
ment of nuclear power until the problems of waste and 
proliferation are convincingly resolved. 

Further, as Christian people, we are concerned about the 
colossal investment required for nuclear armaments and 
nuclear power, and urge the investment of our limited 
resources towards total human development, particularly 
for poor and rural communities, and for alternative safe 
and renewable sources of energy. 

C. Colonialism and Neocolonialism Issues in General : 

In the Pacific, Sin comes in many forms. The church must 
take a firm stand against it in the name of truth. An 
ecumenical theology must not be afraid of criticising' 
evil in all its forms, without exception. 

This Assembly has given much attention to the questions 
of New Caledonia and French Polynesia, but has not spoken 
on a number of other situations of evil in the Pacific. 

For example, the situations of Aborigines in Australia, 

Maoris in New Zealand or Melanesians in Irian Jaya, or the 
neocolonialism in newly independent states, or Australian 
political and economic domination of the South Pacific 
Forum. We request national churches to make reports and 
recommendations on these situations to the PCC. 

D. A Special Concern for Decolonisation in New Caledonia : Resolved 

1. That independence for the Melanesian people of New 
Caledonia is in line with the aspirations of Pacific 
people for self-determination and we therefore support 
them in their struggle. 

2. That we urge our Pacific governments to play a helpful 
role in this process, including the effort to return 
New Caledonia to the United Nations’ list of countries 
to which the Declaration on the Granting of Independence 
to Colonial Countries and Peoples applies. 

3. That we request the Government of France to immediately 
stop its policy of encouraging the immigration of people 
of other races into New Caledonia, further increasing 
the marginalisation of Melanesian people on their own 
land. 

4. That we express our concern that in the emerging nation 
of New Caledonia there be justice for all persons, and 
that the rights of minorities be protected. 








5. That the Assembly note that some discussions have 
taken place between the Evangelical Church and The 
Catholic Church in New Caledonia and encourages the 
two churches to continue serious dialogue on the 
issues of justice and self-determination for Melanesian 
people, and requests the Secretariat to offer to 
facilitate this dialogue. 

A Special Concern for Micronesia : 

We are concerned about the denial of basic rights of the 
people of Micronesia. The United States of America was 
charged under the United Nations Trusteeship Agreeement 
to "protect the inhabitants against the loss of their 
land or resources" and "protect the health of the inhabit¬ 
ants". However, US activities have revealed a lack of 
commitment to the true self-determination and integrity of 
the Micronesian people. We hope that an impartial evaluation 
and a vigorous constructive debate may take place both 
within and outside of the United Nations to help clarify the 
basic relationships now being confirmed in Micronesia. We 
encourage the churches to support activities which will help 
the people to be aware of what they are voting for in the 
forthcoming plebiscites on political status. 

Trade, Dependence and Powerlessness : Resolved 

1. That we give more attention to the question of how we 
in the Pacific might work towards a society of peace, 
justice and sustainability. 

2. That there be a continuation of the studies on trans¬ 
national corporations and tourism by the PCC Secretariat, 
and that national councils of churches and member churches 
be encouraged to have their own studies and to work for 
more awareness. 

3. That the PCC join with the Christian .Confer¬ 
ence of Asia, The Asian Catholic Bishops' Conference, 
and The Carribean Conference of Churches to be founding 
members for an ecumenical coalition on Third World 
Tourism and that the PCC Executive Committee be requested 
to appoint a representative to the coalition and determine 
a nominal financial contribution. 

4. That we request the PCC Secretariat to keep itself 
informed about developments on the Pacific Basin Cooper¬ 
ation Concept (PBCC); to share information with the 
churches; to raise human values questions; and to 
collaborate closely with NCCs and other groups in the 
countries concerned. 
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Due to lack of time, the following text from the Group VII 
report was not formally endorsed by the Assembly but is 
included at the request of the Assembly for the Executive 
Committee and Secretariat as a guide for programme: 

The Secretariat might take the following actions: 

Concerning Nuclear Issues: 

1. Study materials: 

a. Produce study materials on French bomb testing, 
the Trident submarine, the dumping/storage of 
nuclear wastes, the storage of nuclear warheads, 
the passage of nuclear-powered ships, uranium 
mining in Australia and Aboriginal landrights, 
uranium sales by Australia, Omega bases in 
Australia, and on Christian theological concerns 
about militarism and for disarmament. 

b. Distribute these to all member churches for study 
of the issues. 

2. Nuclear Free Pacific Sunday: 

a. We propose the annual observance in our churches 
of a Nuclear Free Pacific Sunday preferably on 
the first Sunday in March, preceded by a week's 
programme of study, peaceful demonstration, 
prayer and fasting. 

b. Materials for use in this observance should be 
distributed in adequate time for dispersal within 
each country, a*id in addition to the posters, 
printed information and worship resources 
produced in 1981 could include recorded inter¬ 
views and comment suitable for broadcasting on 
local radio stations. 

3. Representations to Governments, the WCC and the Vatican 

a. We recommend that there be a high-powered Pacific 
delegation to visit the heads of the following 
countries and their cabinets, and also the World 
Council of Churches and the Vatican to raise the 
concerns of the PCC on nuclear issues: 

The United States of America, The USSR, Japan, 
France, India, China, Canada. 

b. Member churches should use the educational 
materials from the Secretariat so that the majority 
of Pacific peoples will understand the reason for 
this delegation. 

c. We suggest that the team spend a week together 
before leaving, for spiritual preparation, sharpen¬ 
ing of the theological and Biblical bases for our 
action and to clarify the data. 














d. The whole Pacific should be asked to join in 
prayer as the team prepare themselves and 
throughout the period of the visit. 

e. We request partner churches and Christians all 
over the world through the WCC to pray for the 
visit, because we are concerned for world peace. 

Cooperation of Partners: 

We recommend that the Secretariat seek the solidarity 
of churches and councils of churches outside of the 
region in this struggle. In particular we request 
them to make representations to their own governments 
on specific issues such as the following: 

a. UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, in regard to the prolif¬ 
eration of nuclear weapons, the development of the 
Trident submarine, the use of the Pacific Ocean by 
nuclear-powered ships, long range missile weapons 
testing and nuclear weapons storage in the Pacific 
and the development of the Belau military base. 

b. USSR, in regard to the proliteration of nuclear 
weapons, passage of nuclear ships through the 
Pacific Ocean, long range missile weapons testing 
and nuclear weapons storage in the Pacific area. 

c. JAPAN, in regard to the dumping or leakage of 
nuclear wastes into the Pacific Ocean. 

d. FRANCE, in regard to the colonial domination of 
parts of the Pacific and the continuation of 
nuclear testing. 

e. AUSTRALIA, in regard to the mining of uranium on 
Aboriginal lands, the sale of uranium to countries 
producing nuclear weapons, and to other countries 
(until a method is developed for the safe disposal 

of wastes), the USA Omega bases in Australia, landing 
rights for B52 bombers. 

f. CHINA, in regard to the testing of long range 
missiles in the Pacific and the development of 
nuclear weapons. 

Lobbying Pacific Governments: 

We recommend that the Secretariat either directly or 
through PCC member churches lobby all Pacific 
Governments and the Prime Ministers Forum meeting to 
ensure that Pacific nations sign, ratify, and negotiate 
through the UN, the following: 

The Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty 
The Nuclear and Weapons Non-Proliferation Treaty 
The International monitoring of waste products of 
nuclear power stations 
Urge ratification of the Salt fi Treaty 
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Through the UN, pressure all nations to dismantle 
their nuclear stockpiles and have monitoring 
systems to check outlawing the research and 
production of enhanced radiation bombs (like the 
neutron bomb) 

That Pacific nations actively support the world 
disarmament movement 

Pacific Rim Governments should be pressurised to 
avoid participating in any mutual defence treaty 
or alliance which includes a "nuclear umbrella" 

(e.g. NATO, ANZUS) 

6. The Developing Situation: 

We recognise that the situation will change greatly 
during the next five years and request the Secretariat 
and the Executive Committee to continually review the 
situations and take appropriate actions in regard to 
nuclear issues and the interrelated issues of colonialism. 

Concerning Trade, Dependence and Powerlessness : 

It is recommended: 

1. That we recognise the many forms of dependence which we 
have in the Pacific, even though some form of political 
independence has been attained for most countries of 
the Pacific. 

2. That we recognise that the churches cannot separate 
themselves from economic issues and should show interest 
in and support for authentic forms of Pacific regional 
economic cooperation. 

3. That we recognise and appreciate that there are persons 
and groups outside of the churches working for some of 
the same values as we in matters of justice for workers 
and more just patterns of trade and development. 

4. That we recognise our need for interdependence with one 
another and our need to stand united on Pacific issues. 

5. That we continue to study our own church structures and 
relationships, particularly those involving partners 
outside the region, with a constructively critical 
attitude towards any form of dependency or domination. 

6. That we be aware of the relationship of the churches to 

members who have important positions in Pacific governments. 

7. That we be aware that the church can play a prophetic role 

only if it is a participant in the life of the nation. 

Only participants can be prophets. We should stand by all 
persons who are working for the good of the nations. 
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VIII. CHANGING ROLES OF MEN AND WOMEN IN THE PACIFIC 


Justine Tevaarauhara 
Susana Setae 
Leata Su'a 
Faupula Tilisi 
Terubetake Birate 
Inoke Nabulivou 
Gwen Deverell 


Gillian Poko 
Maris Ilias 
Tatuava Manuara 
Wesley Ariarajah 
Winnie Taleni 
Faalafi Fineaso 


1. We believe that today's Pacific women are becoming 
increasingly aware of their need to participate in 
all aspects of the life of the church and society. 

We feel that the question of the place of women in 
the church and society is seen increasingly as a 
question of development and justice. The Women's Desk 
should therefore be structured into the PCC Programme 
accordingly. 


2. We strongly recommend that a woman be appointed to 
continue the women's work. 


3. This person should be responsible for: 

a. Awareness raising and leadership training for the 
women in the region. 

b. Working with existing women's groups to encourage 
development of relevant educational programmes 
through Bible study and theological reflection that 
will help to enhance the personal development of 
women, initiating a study on the role of women in 
the church, family and society, and organising 
consultations and meetings. 

c. Encouraging unity and cooperation at national and 
regional level. 

4. We recommend that another Pacific Women's Conference be 

held prior to the next PCC Assembly. 

5. We recommend the appointment of an advisory committee 

with representatives from different areas of the PCC 

area. 

6. Women in Decision-Making Process: 

We strongly recommend that: 

a. The PCC officially request its member churches and 
councils to increase the participation of women at 
all levels including decision-making bodies. 

b. That the PCC Executive Committee include at least one 
woman. 

c. That the PCC observers to the World Council of Churches' 
Assembly in 1983 include at least one Pacific woman. 
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IX. THE CHURCH AND RESEARCH 


John Haysey 
Ned Ripley 
Tara'ariki Pitomaki 
Fuahea Lolesio 
Tatuava Manuari'i 
Tevita Koloamatangi 

1. It is recommended that 
Centre be continued. 


Charles Forman 
Dahote Boula 
Michel Calvet 
Wi11iam Ganivatu 
Fusimalohi Sione 
Allan Nafuki 

the Pacific Churches' Research 


2. The Committee wishes to place on record its appreciation 
of the Committee of Management in general and the work 
of the Coordinator, Fr. Frank Zewen, in particular, for 
the outstanding work done in producing the Charter. 

3. The Committee recommends that the Assembly take 
cognizance of the amendments now proposed by the Church 
and Research Committee and that it adopts the amended 
form of the second draft of the charter now presented: 
(the Assembly requested that the proposed Charter be 
circulated among the Churches for study and comment and 
referred to the Executive Committee). 









PACIFIC CONFERENCE OF CHURCHES 


Pacific Churches Research Centre 

P.O. Box 551, Port Vila, Vanuatu 


PROPOSED CHARTER* 


PREAMBLE 


The Church has received the mandate to "go through the whole world 
and preach the Gospel to all manking" (Mk 16:15). She is urged to 
"warn and teach with all possible wisdom in order to bring each one 
into God's presence as a mature individual in union with Christ" 
(Col. 1:28). Since "Jesus Christ is the same yesterday, today and 
forever" (Heb. 13:8), his message is constant and unchanging and 
relevant to each culture at any time. 

Some of us in the Pacific have received Christianity through our 
colonial masters and look upon it as a white man's religion. It 
is important therefore, that our Pacific Churches know our cultural 
setting, the history of our evangelization, our languages, our 
social and economic problems, the uncertainty of our political 
future; so that they be able to bring the universal Christ to us. 
Pacific Islanders, this Christ who "is the key that opens all the 
hidden treasures of God's wisdom and knowledge" (Col. 2:3). 

Title I: Nature and Seat 

Art. 1. The Pacific Churches Research Centre, hereafter referred to 
as "the Centre", shall be a standing programme of the 
Pacific Conference of Churches. 

Art. 2. The Seat of the Centre may be established in any Pacific 
country where there are member Churches of the Pacific 
Conference of Churches. 

Art. 3. In establishing the Seat of the Centre, preference shall 
be given to countries which recognize the Centre's 
international status and are willing to sign a "Seat 
Agreement" with the Centre. 

Art. 4. The Centre shall make a "Seat Agreement" with the host 
country. The following rights shall be covered by this 
agreement: 

a. the inviolability of the Seat, its correspondence 
and archives; 

b. the right to freely correspond by mail, telegraph, 
telephone and telex; 

*to be circuiated among the churches, and referred to The Executive 
Committee for action. 
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c. the right to freely recruit its staff from any 
Member Church of the Pacific or the Church universal; 

d. the right to freely receive, hold, exchange, and 
transfer all funds provided for in its budget; 

e. the right to receive from overseas, without hindrance 
or special duties, any books, periodicals, documents, 
films, and specialized equipment that are necessary 
for the performance of its functions; 

f. the right to have all its publications printed and to 
freely distribute them in the territory of its Seat, 
as well as outside this territory. 

Title II: Aim and Methods 

Art. 5. The main aim of the Centre shall be to help the Pacific 
Churches, to develop a deeper understanding of themselves 
and their theology, as well as of the different cultures in 
which they work, so that they be able to communicate the 
Gospel more effectively and be better witnesses of Christ's 
presence to their peoples. 

Art. 6. Subordinate to the main aim shall be the following 
objectives: 

a. to point out the importance and necessity of research; 

b. to encourage the formation of research units 
throughout the Pacific; 

c. to assist the Churches in setting up these research 
units; 

d. to provide suggestions and procedures for research 
subjects, especially in the following areas: 

History of Local Churches, Profiles of Local Churches, 
Christianity and Local Culture, Local Languages, 
Ecumenism, Theology of the Pacific, Indigenous Patterns 
of Christian Worship, New Religions, Renewal of the 
Church. 

Art. 7. In the pursuit of its goal the Centre may adopt a progressive 
mode of procedure which shall include the following steps: 

a. to establish contact with the different Pacific Churches; 

b. to investigate their research needs; 

c. to assist them in setting up research units; 

d. to provide intercommunication between the different 
research units and co-ordinate their activities; 

e. to publish and circulate results of research programmes; 

f. to organize seminars and workshops. 
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Art. 8. The Centre shall not duplicate research projects that 
are done by other Programmes of the Pacific Conference 
of Churches, by Colleges, Universities, or Government 
institutions. 

It may, however, collaborate with these agencies on 
specific temporary projects, after a written agreement 
has been made between the Centre and the respective 
agency. 

Art. 9. In the present Charter the term "Pacific Churches" shall 
cover: 

a. The Churches which are Members of the Pacific 
Conference of Churches; 

b. Dioceses, parishes, circuits, or local communities 
of the Churches named in paragraph a. of this 
Article; 

c. National Church Councils; 

d. Theological colleges, seminaries, ministerial formation 
institutes, and lay training centres sponsored by 

the Churches named in paragraph a. of this Article. 

Title III: Administration 


Art. 10. The Centre shall be administered by a Coordinator seconded 
by an Advisory Council and a Centre Staff. 

A. The Coordinator 


Art. 11. The head of the Centre shall bear the title "Coordinator". 
He shall be appointed by the General Secretary of the 
Pacific Conference of Churches under the conditions of 
employment as set forth by the Executive Committee of 
the Conference. 


Art. 12. 1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7 . 


The Coordinator shall direct all activities of the 
Centre in accordance with the present Charter. 

He shall have the power to make agreements in the 
name of the Centre and to represent the Centre in 
Court. 

He shall employ the Centre's staff. 

He shall exercise the house right in the Centre's 
building. 

Once a year, he shall report to the General Secretary 
of the Pacific Conference of Churches on the state 
of the Centre. 

He shall try at least once during his term of office, 
to visit all Member Churches of the Pacific Conference 
of Churches. 

In the discharge of his duties the Coordinator shall not 
receive instructions from any Government or from any 
authority external to the Pacific Conference of Churches. 
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B. The Advisory Council 

Art. 13. 1. The Advisory Council shall consist of eight members 
appointed by the Executive Committee of the Pacific 
Conference of Churches upon recommendation by the 
Centre's Coordinator. 

2. The terms of office for Advisory Council Members 
shall be three years. However, in the first 
Advisory Council half of the members shall be appointed 
for only two years. 


Art. 14. The Members of the Advisory Council shall be appointed from 
among the persons living in the country in which the Centre 
has its seat. Consideration shall be given to include 
persons from different Christian Churches and ethnic groups. 
At least one member shall be a woman and one member shall 
be a youth. 


Art. 15. The Advisory Council shall elect its President from its 

members. It shall convene every time it has been requested 
to give advisory opinions to the Coordinator. 


Art. 16. Once a year the Advisory Council shall meet to approve the 
Centre's budget. 

Art. 17. 1. Four members of the Advisory Council shall constitute 
a quorum. 

2. The Centre's Secretary shall also be the Secretary 
of the Advisory Council. 


Art. 18. A person shall cease to be a member of the Advisory Council: 
at the end of his term, through resignation, in the event 
of a translation of the Seat to another country, or if he 
fails to attend three successive meetings, valid reasons 
notwithstanding. 


C. The Centre's Staff 

Art. 19. The Centre's Staff shall consist of a full-time Secretary 
and a full-time Centre Clerk. 


Art. 20. The Coordinator may employ part-time helpers if he deems 

it necessary for the performance of the Centre’s functions. 
He may also, with the advice of the Advisory Council, 
create new staff positions including that of an Assistant 
Coordinator. 

Art. 21. The Centre's Staff shall be recruited from different Pacific 
countries and other parts of the world so as to reflect its 
international character. 
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Art. 22. The duties of the different Staff members shall 
be laid down in a Centre Memorandum as well as 
in the employment contracts. 

D. Committees 

Art. 23. The Centre may create as many Standing or Ad Hoc 
Committees as it deems necessary for the 
performance of its functions. 

Title IV: Finances 


Art. 24. As a Programme of the Pacific Conference of Churches 
the Centre shall receive its operating funds through 
this Conference. 

Art. 25. Each fiscal year, the Centre shall present its 

budget to the Treasurer of the Pacific Conference 
of Churches. This budget shall have the approval 
of the Advisory Council. 

Art. 26. The funds of the Centre held with the Centre's 
bankers shall be drawn upon individually by the 
Coordinator and one or two other signatories 
nominated by the Advisory Council. 

Art. 27. 1. The Coordinator shall cause proper books of 
account to be kept with respect to: 

a. all sums of money received and expended 
by the Centre and the matters in respect 
of which the receipt and expenditure 
take place; 

b. the assets, liabilities and reserves of 
the Centre. 

2. The books of account shall be maintained under 
generally accepted accounting standards. 

Art. 28. Once a year, the Coordinator shall cause to be 
prepared and laid before the Advisory Council a 
Balance Sheet and Income and Expenditure Statement. 
Such financial statements shall be submitted to 
an external third party for audit and the auditor's 
report attached to the statements. 

Art. 29. The Coordinator may, in the name of the Centre, 

receive gifts, bequests, and subventions directly 
from public and private agencies, associations, 
and private persons. 
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Art. 30. 

Art. 31. 

Title V: 

Art. 32. 

Art. 33. 

Art. 34. 

Art. 35. 

Art. 36. 

Art. 37. 

Title VI 

Art. 38. 

Art. 39. 


The Centre may, with the approval of the Advisory 
Council, seek funds for specific projects directly 
from other funding agencies. 

The Centre may acquire real estate only in countries 
that meet the provisions laid down in Art. 3. of the 
present Charter. 

National Programmes 


The Centre shall assist National Church Councils of 
National Churches to establish their own research 
programmes. 

National programmes shall be under the direction of 
a National Coordinator and have their own Charter 
or Regulations. 

The funding of National Programmes shall be entrusted 
to the National Church Councils or the sponsoring 
Churches. 

The Coordinator of the Centre shall assist the 
National Coordinators with his advice especially 
during the first year of their office. 

In countries where there are no National Research 
Programmes, the Centre may help a local Church to 
set up an Ad Hoc Research Committee to deal with a 
specific research project. These Committees shall 
be under the direct supervision of the Centre. 

An agreement shall be made between the local Church 
and the Centre as to the funding of such a Committee. 

The Coordinators of National Research Programmes and 
the Secretaries of Ad Hoc Research Committees may 
constitute themselves into a Regional Research Council 
under the presidency of the Coordinator of the Centre. 
This Council shall give itself its rules of procedure. 

: Publications 


The Centre shall act as a publishing agency for research 
papers and research reports elaborated by the National 
Research Programmes or by individual Pacific Islanders. 

The Centre shall publish once a year a journal in 
English and French with contributions from Pacific 
Islanders only. There shall be no restrictions with 
regard to topics, so to allow Pacific Islanders to 
freely voice their opinions. 
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Title VII: Honorary Members 

Art. 40. The Coordinator may, with the approval of the Advisory 
Council, nominate certain persons Honorary Members 
of the Centre. 

Art. 41. Any person who has shown great interest in the Centre 
and has supported it morally or financially over a 
certain period of time may be nominated Honorary 
Member of the Centre. 

Art. 42. Honorary Members shall receive their nomination by 
Letters Patent under the Centre's Seal and the 
Coordinator's signature. 

Title VIII: Provisional Arrangements 

Art. 43. Pending the coming into force of the present Charter, 
the Centre shall continue to function as a temporary 
programme of the Pacific Conference of Churches. 

Art. 44. The Seat of the Centre shall continue to be in Vanuatu 
until the coming into force of the present Charter, 
at which time the Seat shall be established in 
accordance with Art. 3. of the present Charter. 

Art. 45. The existing Centre Committees shall continue to 
function until they be replaced by the organisms 
provided for in this Charter. 

Title IX: Amendments and Charter Revision 

Art. 46. The Coordinator may, with the approval of the Advisory 
Council, propose amendments to the present Charter. 

Art. 47. The amendment proposals shall be submitted with an 
explanatory note to the Pacific Conference of 
Churches Executive. 

Art. 48. The Executive may adopt the amendments and declare 
the Charter revised accordingly, it may return the 
proposals with its comments for further consideration, 
or it may veto the amendment proposals. 

Art. 49. In the case of a veto of amendments proposals by the 
Executive, the same proposals may be presented to a 
General Assembly. 
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Title X: Miscellaneous Provisions 


Art. 50. The administrative language of the Centre may be 
English or French. All important documents 
and all major'publications shall be in English 
and French. 

Art. 51. All Administrative Regulations issued by the 

Coordinator and all Advisory Opinions issued by 
the Advisory Council shall be consolidated and 
constitute the Centre's Administrative Manual. 

Art. 52. The Seal of the Centre shall consist of a coat-of- 
arms blazoned as follows: argent, a beehive sable; 
on a chief azure a cross couped or. 

Title XI: Signature 

Art. 53. The present Charter shall come into force after it 
has been examined by the Church and Research 
Committee and adopted by the General Assembly 
and signed by the Chairman of the Assembly and 
the Coordinator of the Centre. 

Art. 54. The present Charter, of which the English text 
is authentic, shall be deposited in the archives 
of the Pacific Conference of Churches Headquarters. 
A duly signed copy thereof shall be deposited in 
the archives of the Centre. 

In faith whereof we have set our sign manual hereunto in the 
capital city of Nuku'alofa, in the Kingdom of Tonga, this 

. of May, in the year of our Lord one thousand 

nine hundred eighty one. 


Chairman of the 

Pacific Conference of Churches 
General Assembly 


Coordinator of the 

Pacific Churches Research Centre 












X. U.S.P. CHAPLAIN 


Lei sale Mangawa 


Richmond Lagaluga 
Tom Tibon 


Makelita Maui 
Philip Shing 
Jude Samson 
Finau Mai lei 


Adlean Liu 
Finau Tuinua 


Jonathan Ephraim 
Saia Fineaganofo 


Ratu Jope Ralulu 


1. The Christian faith of the students on the campus is 
caused danger and confusion by the various small 
religious sects operating there. We therefore feel 
that a dialogue between the Secretariat of PCC and the 
USP Director for Community Services should take place. 

We think that this is the right channel to stop sectarian 
groups from interfering with the Christian lives of the 
students. 

2. We recommend that the Chaplain should be a living link 
between the students in Suva and their home church. 

The Chaplain should also help the students to have 
access to Christian education materials in the University 
1ibrary. 

3. We recommend that the churches participate more actively 
in providing pastoral care for students in close collabor¬ 
ation with the USP Chaplain. 

4. We recommend that PCC member churches support the 
Chaplaincy Programme more seriously in a financial way. 
Some churches do not know the existence of the USP 
Chaplaincy until now partly because they are not called 
upon to support it. 

5. We recommend that the Secretariat write to the local 
government and scholarship bodies requesting help in 
introducing students to the USP Chaplaincy. This 
would back up the concern of the church in the pastoral 
care of the students. 

Related Matters : 

The Roman Catholic and Anglican churches are in contact with 
the students weekly. It is the feeling of the working group 
that Methodists and Congregationalists should also be involved, 
as it is noted that the Catholics and Anglicans are administer¬ 
ing the sacrament of Holy Communion only for the students of 
their denominations. It might be better if the sacrament of 
Holy Communion were only administered in their churches in Suva. 
The group fears further segregation amongst the students. 
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XI. CHURCH, INFORMATION AND ELECTRONIC MEDIA 


Langi Aliki 
Naindea 

Charles Loomis 
Allen Reed 
Michael Chinappa 
Wea Macky 
Peter Hanley 


Tuakeu Daniel 
Simon Gugu 
Tulaga Manuela 
Patricia Williams 
Aisake Vula 
Neake Rossie 
Pat Casserly 


Therese le Hartel 

The need for a PCC Communication Programme seems obvious. 
However, the way it is structured needs more study. The 
various areas need to be coordinated: radio ministry, 
cassette project, audio visual aids, and print media 
(newsletter) not only with each other, but with the total 
programme of the PCC. 

At all times they must be responsive to needs in the island 
nations and to the mandates of the Fourth General Assembly. 

Prime targets for radio programming are rural people, youth, 
people not working, those who don't got to church, and non- 
Christians. 

Mandate : 

1. That the Communications, Information and Electronics 
Ministry continue. 

2. Communications, Information and Electronics Ministry are 
meant to: 

a. service the other programmes of PCC 

They therefore cannot be put under one section in 
a new structure. 

b. promote communication activities of national 
councils and/or member churches 

(that is, helping them to develop with the expertise 
available to PCC) 

3. In order to help the staff carry out the above two points 
for the next five years, a study group should be set up 
by the Secretariat immediately following the Assembly 

(to be composed of persons having expertise and available 
in Suva). 

Other Recommendations : 

1. That national bodies supply news and topics for inclusion 
in PCC News and other media. 

That national leaders who receive information from PCC 
(newsletters, programmes, etc.) promptly disseminate them 


2 . 
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to their constituency. 

3. That PCC include lists of particular persons or officers 
within a country in all bulk mailings of newsletters, 
etc., for efficient re-mailing, or that various centres 
receive mailings for redistribution within their locality 
or region. 

4. That all PCC staff report to the PCC mailing clerk any 
distribution difficulties or problems encountered during 
their field trips and that solutions be found. 

5. That theme or country emphases for issues of the PCC News 
might be possible as decided by PCC staff planning together. 

6. That we encourage use of satellite media by participation 
in discussions, suggestion of topics, agenda of meetings, 
etc., when or where relevant. 

7. That a special sub-committee be appointed by the Secretariat 
to suggest particular Sundays (or months) for observance 

of PCC Day, Pacific Day of Prayer, and Nuclear Free Pacific 
Sunday. 

8. That at national level particular persons be designated 
by national councils or member churches to liaise with 
PCC Communications office. 

9. That the use of English for radio programmes and cassette 
ministry be thoroughly examined and alternative means of 
communicating with grass roots people be explored, i.e. 
furnishing scripts, song and sound effect suggestions, 
etc., rather than completed tapes in English. 

10. That in providing such material for translation and use 
in local programmes, clear, simple English be used. 

11. That before filling requests for media items, the Coordinator 
will first see if they are available from local sources and 
refer the request accordingly (i.e. tapes of religious 
music, hymns, etc.). 

12. That all requests for training workshops, cassette series, 
film distribution , etc., be evaluated with reference to 
demand, feasibility and available resources. 

13. That wherever appropriate PCC assist national bodies to 
set up their own structures capable of developing film 
libraries, coordinating with groups such as International 
Catholic Film Association, and UNESCO (whenever a country 
is a UN member). 


XII. CHURCH UNITY AND MISSION BOARD 


Setareki Tuilovoni 
Laou Lawi 
John Kadiba 
Meyer Mata 
Jacques Ajaphunya 


Lee Ching Chee 
Baiteke Nabetari 
Charles Rara 
Gordon Shaw 
Eteuati Vaiao 


We Relieve in one Lord, one Community and one Mission. 

Mission is the primary task of the Christian community whether 
at the national or local level. Christian unity is for the 
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sake of mission and the two are inseparable. The role of 
the PCC and NCCs therefore, is to encourage and to motivate 
member churches to work together in joint action for mission 
in their various contexts, as well as to stimulate and to 
further evangelisation in every part of the life of the people. 

Our oneness in Jesus Christ necessitates sharing. This is an 
essential ingredient of our Christian life. Sharing must be 
mutual and cooperative, not individualistic and competitive. 

We therefore believe that a long term and open-ended programme 
towards unity should be set up through the PCC. We feel that 
the portfolio for Unity and Mission be enlarged to Unity, 

Mission, Renewal, Witness and Dialogue. To facilitate this 
objective we suggest a three-level approach: 

a. PCC and NCCs 

b. Pastors/Priests and Theological Colleges 

c. Congregations 

We propose that the function of the PCC is only to provide 
material and resources. The major task falls squarely on the 
respective national councils of churches, local clergy, theol¬ 
ogical colleges and individual congregations. 

We raise these questions: 

1. It is often said that clergy are a stumbling block to 
unity. Why? 

2. How many theological colleges in the Pacific have a 
specific course on ecumenism? 

3. How many local churches take advantage of existing 
community activities which cut across denominational 
1ines? 

We suggest that ecumenism be included in youth, Sunday school, 
women's and lay preachers' curricula. 

To portray a true picture of our mission, we must not be afraid 
to discuss Biblical and theological controversies, doctrinal 
complexities, in the light of socioeconomic-political issues. 

It is the prophetic duty of the church that it make the people 
aware of such matters through combined visits by leaders of 
local churches to different congregations. 

On the question of dependence: It is a reality that we are not 
independent financially. But this does not mean we are dependent 
in terms of PARTNERSHIP, that is, in the total sharing of 
resources. If we look at this from the Partnership viewpoint, 
then it will help to remove the malady which has affected many 
of us - the dependence mentality . 
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It is important to eradicate this negative mental attitude 
because it creates certain barriers for effective relation¬ 
ship among local churches. Perhaps Fijian Methodists know 
more about the Australian Uniting Church than about the 
Fijian Anglican Church. 

Your attention is drawn to the problem of over-population 
in some of our Pacific countries. The need for sharing, 
especially for sharing land, is imperative. 

We note with appreciation the ability of some Pacific churches 
to rely on themselves for certain projects and the exchanges 
that are happening now between local churches and between 
different countries. 

It is our belief that Pacific churches have been stagnant 
spiritually for some time, and that there is an urgent need 
to renew our commitment and effort. We have seen the growth 
of the charismatic movement in recent years, which is a direct 
response to our stagnation. 

The Pacific people have special values and gifts which we 
ought to share with other Christians. Some of these are: 

- the ability to harmonise our cultures with Christianity 

- our traditional lifestyle: self sustaining and in 

harmony with the environment 

- the strong Christian commitment in the Pacific region. 

For example, persons have offered themselves for God's 
service under very difficult conditions. 

- generosity and hospitality 

- cheerfulness and enthusiasm 

- celebration 

Our group also warns Pacific people to guard against exploitation 
of their limited resources, such as the sea, seabed, forests. 

We also note the increasing number of Pacific islanders in 
cosmopolitan places like the USA, Australia and New Zealand 
and point out that their needs and problems must be catered for. 

A. Recommendations : 

1. That this Assembly endorse the principle of Christian 
Unity. 

2. A new programme emphasis entitled Unity, Mission, Renewal, 
Witness and Dialogue should be established to take into 
account theological and biblical reflections, doctrinal 
complexities in the light of socio-politico-economic issues. 
(Accepted in principle, but subject to decisions on 
structure.) 


L 
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3. An exchange programme on ecumenical resources, personnel 
and finance should be set up. 

4. A fund to facilitate this programme should be established. 
This fund should come from member churches and partners. 

5. The PCC should survey, evaluate and analyse issues on 
ecumenism. 

6. We recommend that each NCC encourage dialogue and sharing 
between member units, and set up an ecumenical programme 
for ministers and for theological colleges. 

7. We recommend that local churches be encouraged to promote 
effective dialogue on ecumenism at congregational level. 

8. We also recommend that the Assembly support and give 
approval for the proposed consultation between PCC and 
partners on Wholeness in Mission, Aid and Development 
towards the end of 1981. 

9. That a PCC "prayer cycle" book be prepared by the Secretariat. 

10. That an addition be made to the PCC News to accommodate 
Pacific News and church advertisements. Member churches 
should provide the required news. 

11. We recommend that the PCC in partnership with the appropriate 
national churches and in consultation with the Church and 
Society Programme should effect its caring responsibility 
towards Pacific islanders in cosmopolitan places such as 
USA, New Zealand, Australia and other countries. 

B. Concerning the WCC Visits in Preparation for the 1983 

Vancouver Assembly: 

1. The following is recommended: 

a. two visits to the Pacific region 

b. it must be borne in mind that Pacific islands are 
distinct from Australia and New Zealand. 

2. WCC will be responsible for the fares and the receiving 
churches for hospitality. 

3. Two visits are proposed: 

a. July - August - September 1982 : Priorities be given 
to: 

i. Nauru, Kiribati, Tuvalu, Marshalls, Truk, Yap, 

Belau, Kosrae, Ponape 

ii. PNG, New Caledonia, Tahiti 

(groupings due to geographical and airline schedule 
reasons) 

b. Solomon Islands, Vanuatu and Fiji 

4. Number of visitors: 

Four to Melanesia - 2 for PNG, 2 for Solomons, Vanuatu, 

New Caledonia and Fiji 

Two to Polynesia, including countries not mentioned above 
Two to Micronesia 
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5. Purpose of the visit: 

a. 1982 - hear what people say, be with them, and 
share with them. Suggested issues: Nuclear Free 
Pacific, Independence of New Caledonia, Tahiti, 
Irian Jaya, Timor, Transnational Corporations, 
Theological education, tourism and migration. 

b. 1983 - Discuss issues as well as prepare the 
participants for the Assembly. More detailed 
purposes will be required as visits are planned. 

6. The WCC people are expected to be able to share some 
knowledge and expertise on these issues from a world 
perspective. 

7. We recommend that: 

a. each WCC member church from the Pacific region 
should send at least one representative to the 
WCC Assembly in 1983. 

b. if possible PCC send five observers: one layman, 
one minister, one young man, one young lady, one 
woman. 

8. Because of the commitment which the PCC Executive has 
made with the NCC USA for a Mission Study on the Pacific 
1982/1983, we urge that the USA visits should be seen as 
part of the preparation for the WCC Assembly. 

C. We Recommend that the PCC Secretariat Statement "The 

Pacific: An Arena of Increasing Competition, Conflict 

and Struggle" be wholly endorsed by this Group . 

(see p. 123) 
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THE CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS 

CONSTITUTION 

1. NAME 

The name of the organisation shall be the Pacific 
Conference of Churches. 

2. PREAMBLE 


Believing that the purpose of God for churches in the 
Pacific is a common obedience to Him for the doing of 
His will in the world, the Pacific Conference of 
Churches is constituted as an organ of co-operation 
among the churches in the Pacific within the frame¬ 
work of the wider ecumenical movement. 

3. basis 

The Pacific Conference of Churches is a fellowship 
of churches which confess the Lord Jesus Christ as 
God and Saviour according to the Scriptures and 
therefore seek to fulfill together their common 
calling to the glory of the one God, Father, Son 
and Holy Spirit. 

4. AIMS 

The aims of the Pacific Conference of Churches shall be:- 

a. To promote a spirit of ecumenism among the churches 
in the Pacific. 

b. To help member churches to evaluate their work in 
mission, and to help them to plan together so that 
wherever possible their resources in people and 
money can be used in joint action for mission. 

c. To help create a greater awareness of issues of 
justice, peace and human development facing the 
people and nations of the region and the world. 

d. To facilitate mutual consultation on issues 
affecting church relationship and other subjects 
of common concern among the churches. 

e. To promote the participation of the Pacific 
churches in the wider ecumenical movement. 

f. To be a means whereby the churches of the Pacific 
can help each other and help churches and other 
organisations in other parts of the world in 
times of natural disaster and special need, 

or to secure help from the churches in other 
parts of the world in times of similar natural 
disaster or need. 

g. To undertake such co-operative activities, on 
behalf of member churches, as the Assembly may 
from time to time approve. 
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5. MEMBERSHIP 


a. Churches in the Pacific that accept the basis 
and aims of the Pacific Conference of Churches. 

b. National Councils of Churches and ecumenical 
organisations in the Pacific that accept the 
basis and aims of the Pacific Conference 

of Churches. 

A majority of two-thirds of those present 
and voting at the Assembly from member 
churches/organisations shall be required 
for admitting new members under either 
a. or b. 

c. Application for membership shall be circulated 
at least one year prior to the next Assembly. 

6. STRUCTURE 

a. ASSEMBLY 


The Pacific Conference of Churches Assembly is the 
supreme authority of the PCC. The Assembly shall 
meet normally once in five years. The Executive 
Committee of the Pacific Conference of Churches, 
appointed at one Assembly, shall convene the next 
Assembly and arrange its programme. 

b. EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

i. The Executive Committee shall carry on the 
work of the Pacific Conference of Churches 
between meetings of the Assembly and shall 
meet at least once a year. 

ii. The Executive Committee may set up programmes 
and committees in accordance with policies 
and recommendations of the Assembly. 

iii. Proxy 

A member of the Executive Committee, if 
unable to attend a meeting, may after 
consultation with the church or organisation 
he/she represents, send a proxy for that 
meeting, and he/she shall have the right to 
speak and to vote. 

iv. Quorum 

Quorum shall consist of at least half of the 
voting members of the Executive Committee. 

7. OFFICERS 

a. The Assembly shall appoint the following: 

Cha'i rman 

General Secretary 
Treasurer 

Executive Committee members 
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b. TERMS OF OFFICE 

All officers and members of the Executive Committee 

shall normally hold office from the end of one 

Assembly to the end of the following Assembly. 

c. DISQUALIFICATION FROM OFFICE 

An officer of PCC or member of the Executive 

Committee shall cease to hold office: 

i. if he/she is absent from two consecutive 
meetings without reasonable excuse 

ii. if his/her health prevents him/her from 
carrying out his/her duties 

iii. if he/she acts contradictory to the bases 
and aims of the organisation. 

d. FILLING OF VACANCIES 

Officers and Executive Committee : 

i. The Executive Committee shall be responsible 
for the filling.of vacancies. 

ii. In an emergency the Chairman may make an 
interim appointment which would be ratified 
by subsequent meeting of the Executive 
Committee. 

8. FINANCE 


a. The finances of the PCC shall be derived from the 

following sources: 

i. Membership contributions 

ii. Donations, bequests, legacies from within or 
without the Pacific 

iii. Grants from Governments 

iv. Savings made by the PCC 

v. Finances the PCC raises from sale or lease 
of property or through provision of services 

b. There shall be kept such accounts as are necessary 

with an approved bank for the safe deposit of all 

the finances of the Pacific Conference of Churches. 

c. The Finance Committee shall: 

i. prepare annual budgets to be submitted to 
the Executive Committee for approval 

ii. present the audited accounts to the Executive 
Committee for approval. 
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9. TRUSTEES 


There shall be a board of Trustees to be appointed 
by the Assembly to hold office from Assembly to 
Assembly. 

10. PROHIBITION OF DIVIDENDS 


No profit or dividend shall be paid to a member of the 
PCC provided that it shall be permissible for the PCC 
to pay monies into a corporation or acquire equity 
thereof for the purpose of promoting its objects. 

11. ALTERATION OF THE CONSTITUTION 


The Constitution shall be amended only by the Assembly. 
Suggested amendments shall be circulated among the 
member churches/organisations of the Pacific Conference 
of Churches by the Executive Committee at least one 
year before the meeting of the Assembly and shall require 
approval by a majority of two-thirds of the voting 
member churches/organisations of the PCC present. 

12. WINDING UP 


a. The Pacific Conference of Churches shall not be 
wound up except by resolution passed at the Assembly 
and supported by a majority of two-thirds of the 
voting member churches/organisations of the PCC 
pursuant to a notice in writing to that effect 
signed by at least three voting member churches/ 
organisations of the PCC which shall have been 
given to all member churches/organisations at least 
six months prior to the meeting of the Assembly. 

b. In the event that the PCC is wound up: 

i. Individual members of the Assembly or the 
Executive Committee shall not be personally 
liable. 

ii. The PCC shall first pay off its debts, if 
any, and apply its property, whether land, 
equipment or money, if any, towards other 
charitable organisations, with equivalent 
objects. 

iii. In other schemes for the disposition of 
property, the Executive Committee shall 
adopt the existing ordinance of the 
country in which the PCC holds its 
property. 
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THE BY-LAWS OF THE PACIFIC CONFERENCE OF CHURCHES 


1. THE ASSEMBLY 

The Assembly shal1: 

a. Formulate policies indicating programmes considered 
to be essential to their implementation. 

b. Elect the members of the Executive Committee from 
member churches/organisations giving due consider¬ 
ation to denominational balance and regional 
representation. 

c. Decide the number of members of the Executive 
Committee on the recommendation of the previous 
Executive Committee. 

2. THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: DUTIES AND POWERS 

The Executive Committee shall decide and take action on:- 

a. The number of representatives each member church/ 
organisation is entitled to send to the Assembly, 
as determined by: 

i. number of church membership 

ii. special needs which require support of 
the Assembly. 

b. The question of who shall be invited as consultants 
or observers. (Consultants and observers may be 
invited to speak at the Assembly.) 

c. Whether or not other visitors shall be invited to 
the Assembly. (Visitors will generally not speak 
at the Assembly.) 

d. Nominating, at the first business session of the 
Assembly, a steering committee to be in charge of 
the Assembly programme and business. 

e. Nominating a committee to be responsible for 
nominating: 

i. officers 

ii. Executive Committee 

for appointment by the Assembly. 

f. Arranging that Executive Committee members represent¬ 
ing church traditions might visit constituencies at 
least once between Executive Committee meetings. 

PCC should provide the return fares from point to 
point, and request hosting churches to provide 
hospitality. 

























g. Final approval and confirmation of Co-ordinators' 
appointments must be made by the Executive Committee 
The Executive Committee may make such decisions 

by post, the quorum for approval being five. 

h. The Executive Committee has the power to confirm 

or veto all the decisions of the Standing Committee. 

THE STANDING COMMITTEE: DUTIES AND POWERS 


a. The Standing Committee shall carry on the work of 
the Executive Committee in between Executive 
Committee meetings. 

b. The Standing Committee of the Executive Committee 
wi11 consist of: 

i. The Chairman of the PCC 

ii. Members of the Executive Committee residing 
in or visiting Suva 

iii. The Chairmen of the Finance, Property, 

Personnel and Constitution Committees, or 
their proxies. 

c. The General Secretary and the Treasurer shall be 
present but not vote. 

d. The Standing Committee will normally be called three 
times between Executive Committee meetings and will 
be convened by the Chairman of PCC or the Deputy 
Chairman. 

e. The Standing Committee will submit a report on its 
decisions to the next Executive Committee meeting 
for confirmation. 

f. The Standing Committee shall assist with programme 
planning and preparation of policies for submission 
to the Executive Committee for matters of office 
administration, working conditions and housing. 

g. The General Secretary will consult with the churches, 
and the national councils of churches in the case 

of the Coordinators' appointments, and bring proposal 
for the consideration of the Standing Committee. 

h. The Standing Committee may only deal with matters 
which are urgent and cannot reasonably be left until 
the next meeting of the Executive Committee. 

i. There must be a quorum of four voting members for the 
Standing Committee to act, including a member of the 
Executive Committee. 

j. In the absence of the Chairman of the PCC or Deputy 
Chairman, another Executive Committee member shall 
be Chairman of the Standing Committee meeting. 
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4. OFFICERS 


a. Chairman 


i. The Chairman shall normally preside over all 
the meetings of the Assembly, the Executive 
Committee and the Standing Committee whenever 
he/she is present. 

ii. The Chairman elected by one Assembly shall 
normally chair the following Assembly. 

iii. To work closely with the General Secretary 
either through consultation or correspondence 
in executing the PCC Assembly decisions. 

iv. To call meetings of the Standing Committee 
in between Executive Committee meetings when 
necessary. 

v. To be an ex-officio member of the different 
committees when available to attend. 

vi. To represent the Pacific Conference of Churches 
whenever he/she is invited in his/her capacity 
as Chairman. 

b. Deputy Chairman 

The Deputy Chairman shall be appointed by the 
Executive Committee, from among its own members. 

The Deputy Chairman shall act in the place of the 
Chairman when required to do so. 

c. General Secretary 

The General Secretary is the Chief Executive Officer 
of the Pacific Conference of Churches. The responsib¬ 
ilities of the General Secretary shall be: 

i. To act as the official link between all the 
member bodies. 

ii. To serve as the executive officer of the 
Assembly and Executive Committee. 

iii. To represent the PCC in other regions of the 
world. 

iv. To coordinate the work of the central secretariat. 

v. To explore new ways of facilitating the carrying 
out of common insights and visions being shared 
by the churches through visits, consultations. 
Executive Committee and Standing Committee meetings. 

vi. To further the relationships of PCC with other 
ecumenical bodies in the Pacific and beyond. 

vii. To develop the sharing of resources and 
information between the member churches/ 
organisations for the sake of their common 
mission. 
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yiii. To be an ex-officio member of all committees. 

ix. To negotiate, in consultation with the Treasurer, 
for funds with the Pacific Churches, overseas 
agencies and others, after approval of the 
Finance Committee and Executive Committee. 

x. To be responsible for the recruitment of the PCC 
Coordinators and Executive staff and for processing 
termination of employment. The Assembly or 
Executive Committee will be responsible for 
appointment or termination of services of Executive 
staff. 

xi. To authorise in consultation with the Treasurer, 
the use of PCC funds as approved. 

xii. The General Secretary will designate a co-ordinator 
to act in his/her absence. 

d. Treasurer 

The Finance Committee will ensure that the Treasurer 
carries out the following responsibilities: 

i. To be responsible for all funds in the name of 
PCC and carry out all matters pertaining to the 
proper financial management of accounts. 

ii. To prepare or cause to be prepared financial 
reports to the Assembly and to the Executive 
Committee. 

iii. That the Financial Books be audited annually 
by a qualified Auditor and the Auditor report 
to the Executive Committee. 

iv. To be responsible for the detailed preparation 
and drawing up of budgets in consultation with 
the General Secretary and the Coordinators. 

5. COMMITTEES 

There shall be established such permanent or ad-hoc committees 
with appropriate membership as are deemed necessary by the 
Assembly or the Executive Committee. 

a. Sub-committees of the Assembly : 

i. Steering Committee 

i i. Nomination Committee 

b. Sub-committees of the Executive Committee : 

i. Standing Committee 

ii. Finance and Property Committee 
i ii. Personnel Committee 

iv. Other committees according to need, as 
determined by the Executive Committee 
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6. STAFF 

Any professional staff employed under any programme shall 
be screened by the programme advisory committee and 
appointed by the Personnel Committee as long as the 
Programme has been approved by the Executive Committee. 

7. ANNUAL OR PERIODIC REPORTS 

Each Committee shall furnish to the Executive Committee 
an annual or a periodic report on its activities for 
further dialogue. Dialogue should consider the implement¬ 
ation of proposals within the scope of available resources. 

8. UNALLOCATED FUNDS 

a. The General Secretary, in consultation with the Treasurer, 
may allocate (not accumulative) the sum of up to $500 

in unallocated funds within any three month period for 
use by the Pacific Conference of Churches for any of its 
approved objectives. 

Such action to be reported to the Finance Committee 
at its'following meeting. 

b. The Finance Committee may allocate (not accumulative) 
the sum of up to $3,000 in unallocated funds within 

any three month period for use by the Pacific Conference 
of Churches for any of its approved objectives. Such 
action to be reported to Executive Committee at its 
following meeting. 

c. Allocation of unallocated funds beyond $3,000 is subject 
to Executive Committee direction. 

9. RESPONSIBILITIES OF TRUSTEES 


The church heads of the PCC Member Bodies who are based in 
Suva, plus the General Secretary and the Chairman shall be 
the Board of Trustees. (Anglican, Methodist, Presbyterian, 
Roman Catholic, Congregational) 

The responsibilities of the Trustees shall be the proper 
execution of all legal instruments necessary to the 
business of the Pacific Conference of Churches. 
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THE RULES OF DEBATE 
AND PROCEDURE 

RULES FOR GENERAL SESSIONS : 

1. When the Assembly is in General Session (for ceremonial 
occasions, public acts of witness, formal addresses, etc.) 
the only business that shall be in order, except with 
consent, is that which is proposed by the Chairman or 
Secretary of the Executive or Steering Committees. 

2- The Chairman of the Assembly shall be appointed by the 
Executive Committee and confirmed by the Assembly. 

3 - responsibilities of the Chairman shall be to announce 
the opening, suspension and adjournment of the meeting; 
his first action shall be to announce clearly that the 
Assembly is in general session; he shall ensure the 
observance of the applicable Rules of Debate; he shall 
grant the right to speak and declare the debate closed; 
he shall put questions to the vote and announce the 
result of voting. He shall not make a motion himself. 

His decision is final in all matters except as to the 
result of voting. If the Chairman's decision as to 

the result of voting is challenged, a vote shall 
immediately be taken on the motion: "that the Chairman's 
decision be reconsidered"; and reconsideration shall 
be permitted, if a majority of the members present and 
voting in favour of this motion. 

4. All speeches must be addressed to the Chair . 

5. Any member may submit a point of order or procedure to 
the Chairman, and may, if necessary, interrupt a speaker 
for the purpose. 

6. Voting shall be by consensus through a show of hands or 
by standing unless otherwise decided by vote of the 
Assembly. The Chairman shall read the motion immediately 
before any vote is taken. He shall first ask those in 
favour of the motion to vote, and then those opposed. 

The Chairman may, if he thinks fit, appoint members 
of staff to act as tellers, and he shall do so in case 
of doubt as to the result of the vote. A majority of 
those voting shall determine the decision except as may 
be otherwise provided in these rules. When the Assembly 
is equally divided, the Chairman may call for a second 
vote. 

7. If a motion for a vote by written ballot is proposed and 
seconded the Chairman shall put this motion to the vote 
without further debate. A simple majority of those 
present and voting shall decide the issue. 
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8. Those voting with the minority may have their names 
recorded. Those who abstain from voting may, if they 
wish, have the number of abstentions recorded. 

9. The two official languages are English and French._ 

A speech made in either of these languages,; shall if 
desired, be translated into the other. It shall be 
the duty of the General Secretary to make arrangements 
for such translation. A member may speak in a language 
other than English or French on condition that he 
arrange for the translation of his speech into one of 
the official languages. If the Chairman shall judge 
that injustice has been done to a member by the strict 
application of these Rules of Debate due to the 
business having been done quickly for comprehension 

in a language other than that of the member, the 
Chairman may suspend the strict application of the 
rules to allow reconsideration, motions, amendments 
or speeches that would otherwise be out of order. 


RULES FOR BUSINESS SESSIONS: 


1. The Assembly shall sit in business session when any of 
the following types of business are on the agenda: 
adoption of agenda presented by the Steering Committee, 
nominations, elections, proposals with reference to 
the structure, organization, budget or programme of 

of the Pacific Conference of Churches, or any other 
business requiring action by the Assembly. 

2. See 2 General Session. 

3. See 3 General Session. 


4. See 4 General Session. 

5. No member shall speak more than once on the same motion 
or amendment, except that the mover shall have the 
right to reply. 

6. See 5 General Session. 

7. See 6 General Session. 

8. See 7 General Session. 

9. See 8 General Session. 

10. See 9 General Session. 
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11. If any member desires to propose a motion not on the 
agenda, he shall be permitted to have his motion read. 

A vote shall be immediately taken as to whether or 
not his motion shall be included in the agenda. 

12. All motions and amendments must be proposed and seconded , 

handed to the Chairman in writing, and read before a 

vote is taken. The Chairman has the power to rule an 
amendment out of order as being substantially a negation 
of the motion. 

13. During the discussion, speeches shall be limited to 
three minutes. A bell shall be rung one minute before 
a speaker's time is up. A second bell shall be rung 
after the three minutes and the speaker shall then sit 
down, unless the Chairman proposes and receives consent 
that an additional minute or minutes be allowed the 
speaker. If translation (other than simultaneous) is 
required, sufficient additional time shall be allowed 
by the Chairman. 

14. Any motion or amendment may be withdrawn by leave of the 
Assembly. 

15. When an amendment has been proposed and seconded the 
Chairman shall allow discussion on the amendment only. 

An amendment to an amendment is in order, but an 
amendment to an amendment and an amendment shall be 

out of order. Discussion and voting shall be in reverse 
order of the motions made. When the Assembly has voted 
to approve or disapprove the amendments which have been 
proposed and seconded, and the original motion is before 
the Assembly (amended or not as the case may be), 
additional amendments are in order except those which 
are judged by the Chair to be substantially the same as 
proposals already discussed and decided. A motion to 
refer a resolution back to the responsible committee, 
with or without pending amendments, is always in order. 
Debate on such a motion shall be limited to three 
minutes by the maker of the motion, and three minutes 
by a representative of the committee making the original 
proposal, and comments by the Chairman and Secretary as 
to the feasibility of handling the matter later in the 
agenda. 

16. A motion to close the debate in order to proceed immediately 
to vote on the pending amendments and on the main question 
shall be in order when admitted by the Chairman. The 
Secretary shall be asked to report to the Assembly the 
names of delegates still desiring to be heard and the 
names of delegates whose proposed amendments have not 
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been heard, after which the Chairman shall ask the 
Assembly, 'shall the Assembly now conclude the matter 
before it?'. The Chairman shall put the question to 
the Assembly without debate when it has been moved 
and seconded or when he judges that the Assembly 
desires to conclude the matter before it. If two- 
thirds of the delegates present and voting agree, the 
vote or votes shall be taken without further debate. 

RULES OF DELIBERATIVE SESSIONS : 

1. The Assembly shall sit in deliberatlve session when 
resolutions or reports are before it which are of such 
a theological or general policy nature that in the 
judgement of the Executive Committee or the Steering 
Committee they ought not to be amended in so large 

a body as an Assembly. A body reporting shall indicate 
to the Steering Committee its preference regarding 
procedures. The reports of sections shall be debated 
in deliberative session. 

2. See 2 General Session. 

3. See 3 General Session. 

4. See 4 General Session. 

5. See 5 General Session. 

6. See 5 Business Session. 

7. See 6 General Session. 

8. See 7 General Session. 

9. See 8 General Session. 

10. See 9 General Session. 

11. In deliberative session the only recommendation that 
shall be in order from committees or sections reporting 

is that the Assembly approve the substance of the document, 
and commend it to the churches for study and appropriate 
action. 

12. The only motions from the floor that are in order are : 

a. to refer back to the committee with instructions to 
consider whether : new or different emphasis or 
emphases shall be included by the committees in 
their report; or 












b. to instruct the committee to provide for an open 
hearing or an additional open hearing on the 
report before bringing it again to the Assembly. 

13. Speeches shall ordinarily be limited to ten minutes. 

The bell shall be rung at the end of eight minutes and 
again two minutes later and the speaker shall then sit 
down unless the Chairman proposes and receives consent 
that an additional minute or minutes be allowed. When 
the number of those desiring to speak is large, the 
Chairman may ask the Assembly to agree to a shorter time. 
When translation (other than simultaneous) is required, 
sufficient additional time shall be allowed by the 
Chairman.. 

14. See 16 Business Session. 



The Rev. and Mrs. Alovaka Maui 
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A STATEMENT 


I. THE PACIFIC, AN ARENA OF INCREASING COMPETITION, CONFLICT 

AND STRUGGLE 

II. BIBLICAL/THEOLOGICAL REFLECTIONS IN RELATION TO PACIFIC 

ISSUES 


I. THE PACIFIC, AN ARENA OF INCREASING COMPETITION, CONFLICT 
AND STRUGGLE ~ 

The Pacific seems to live up to its name. It appears to be a 
peaceful place. Dramatic visible expressions of violence are 
not widely found. 

Yet in its own way the Pacific is rapidly becoming an arena 
of intense competition, conflict and struggle. Its eco¬ 
system is in danger of irreparable harm. Its cultures, 
rich in values, are being eroded, some of them undone. 

For those who view human life in its wholeness, who see 
humans in relation to their community and culture and in 
intimate relation to their ecological context, this raises 
fundamental human rights questions. 

For some years we have been pressing eagerly towards the 
"de-colonisation" of the Pacific. But it is becoming clear 
that even though many Pacific nations have their political 
independence, new kinds of colonialism are taking over, and 
with great force. Powerful countries, at the expense of the 
ocean and the islands, the people, and the future of humanity, 
are thoughtlessly seeking to satisfy their insatiable hunger 
for material resources and for control; they would put away 
from their own shores their excretion of wastes; they 
increasingly use the Pacific space for self-serving military 
strategies which are dangerous, unthinkable and which in 
the name of "security" leave the whole world trembling. 

So we are concerned about the profound human rights implications 
in the attitude that the Pacific Ocean, its islands and its 
people may be used for narrow and selfish purposes by whomever 
have the brazen power to do so. At this moment we see this 
power wielded more in economic than military terms and exercised 
in ways more subtle than direct. 























Let us consider the importance of a clean, peaceful, 
life-giving Pacific not only for the Pacific peoples, but 
for all humanity, now and in the generations to come! It 
appears that Pacific people must be the ones to speak out 
about this, on their own behalf and on behalf of all 
humankind. 

We outline particular areas of concern, each one significant 
in itself, and all examples of the unfortunate attitude that 
the Pacific is an open frontier, fair game for those with 
the power to play: 

a. Nuclear testing continues in French Polynesia in 
spite of the clearly and repeatedly stated wishes 
of the Pacific people. The French have reportedly 
tested nearly 80 nuclear devices at Mururoal. 

Reports that the land is subsiding, in some cases 
beneath the sea, and that cracks have appeared in the 
atoll, both on the surface and under water outside, 
give rise to grave concern.2 The only monitoring 

of the radioactive leakage into the sea is conducted 
by the French military, in strict secrecy. 

b. The dumping of radioactive wastes poses a frightening 
threat to the Pacific Ocean and to future generations. 

We are told by concerned experts that a sound scientific 
basis does not yet exist for the safe disposal of 
radioactive wastes. Yet regular dumping of nuclear 
wastes in the Pacific appears imminent. "Experimental" 
dumping of low-level wastes will most likely begin 
during the coming year, with Japan, in collaboration 
with the US, leading the way. Pacific people have 
consistently shown their sharp opposition. With the US 
and the USSR included, there are at least 133 nuclear 
power stations in operation in seven countries on the 
Pacific rim, not counting India's three^. More are 
planned or already under construction. These nuclear 
power stations produce dangerous amounts of radioactive 
wastes. The 1972 London Convention does not in fact 
serve as a safeguard for nuclear waste disposal, but 

as a license to dump. We note here the intimate 
relationship between nuclear power and nuclear weapons. 
We point out the danger of having more than 250 
nuclear submarines in the world's oceans^. 











French colonial presence in ttre Pacific remains a 
serious concern. While the French have left Vanuatu, 
reluctantly, the situation in mineral-rich New 
Caledonia is more complex and difficult. The 
prospect of violent confrontation is very real. 

As with Vanuatu, here we see a particularly unfortunate 
colonial history: from an estimated 200,000 persons 
before colonisation, the Melanesian population had 
been reduced to about 27,000 by 1920, in brutally 
crushed revolts.5 While in recent years the Melanesian 
population has grown considerably, its growth has been 
countered through a French policy encouraging the 
immigration of non-Melanesians. So the indigenous 
population has now been systematically out-populated 
and marginalised, a process some people call 
"genocide by substitution". No situation in the 
Pacific calls for more immediate and sensitive 
attention than New Caledonia. 

Fundamental human rights questions are raised in the 
way the United States has discharged its responsibil¬ 
ities for The Pacific Islands Trust Territory. The 
US was charged under the Trusteeship Agreement to 
"protect the inhabitants against the loss of their 
land or resources", and "protect the health of the 
inhabitants".6 We hope that an impartial evaluation 
and a vigorous constructive debate may take place 
under the auspices of The United Nations to help 
clarify the basic relationships now being confirmed 
in Micronesia. We note in both the Commonwealth 
Covenant and the Compacts of Free Association that 
while they appear to give political autonomy, the 
US has "discretion" so broad and ambiguous (especially 
in relation to the "incompatibility" exception 
mentioned in section 313 of the compacts)' as to be 
virtually unlimited. US retention of major islands 
in the Marshalls for a missile range and apparent 
US determination to establish a military base at 
Babeldaob, Belau,8 all being sought through clever 
economic enticements, reveal lack of commitment to 
the true self-determination and integrity of the 
Micronesian people. It is in Micronesia where we 
see most clearly that the buying and selling of 
rights has become the "new formula for self-reliance"9, 
an unfortunate pattern which is having tragic effect 
upon lifestyle. The dramatic youth suicide problem 
in MicronesialO -j s surely in part a reflection of the 
cultural disintegration taking place. 
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e. While we appreciate Japan's rich culture and enjoy 
many fine products from Japan, her rise as economic 
imperial giant raises serious questions for the 
Pacific island nations. The "Pacific Basin Cooperation 
Concept" (PBCC) being promoted by Japan with the ready 
support of the US and Australia, and less enthusiastically 
by some others, represents an unfortunate reinforcement 
of existing relationships of power and control 
Endorsement by the Pacific island nations is now 
being sought for the PBCC as a means of "legitimising" 
the scheme in a psychological/political sense. The 
process is well-lubricated by a multitude of new aid 
offers. In 1980, for the first time in modern history, 
the value of trade carried in the Pacific exceeded that 
of the Atlanticl2 s largely due to Japan. Globally, 

Japan is now first in steel, autos and electronics. 

In the name of "self-defense" Japan now assembles its 
own military planes and is manufacturing its own tanks. 
With 250 companies involved in military research and 
development^, Japanese arms expertise is growing, and 
a fierce debate is now taking place as to whether or 
not under the "Peace Constitution" Japan may develop 
an armaments industry. This debate even involves 
whether or not Japan may make and possess nuclear 
weapons! With growing market limitations for its 
usual products, Japanese businessmen and workers' 
unions appear to be leaning in favour of producing 
arms for export^, is it unreasonable to expect that 
Japan will be deeply involved in the growing militaris¬ 
ation Of the Pacific? 

There are other concerns: While not mentioned by name above, 
Australia, New Zealand and Canada all play a significant 
part in the commercialisation, nuclearisation, and militaris¬ 
ation of the Pacific. The unjust treatment of the indigenous 
people of the Pacific rim must be seen as an integral part 
of the greater concern which we are trying to express. 

The coming of deep-seabed mining brings a new kind of 
competition and unknown dangers for the ocean, with the 
benefits to Pacific people as yet very unclear. Many Pacific 
countries are strongly attractive to tourists, yet we have 
a limited capacity to absorb them without serious effect 
upon our way of life. Resort tourism is having major impact 
upon political and economic decisions in some of our countries. 
As in many other parts of the world, transnational corporations 
wield great influence in the Pacific, and while they provide 
us with desirable products and services, to whom are they 
accountable? What effect are they having upon our Pacific 
identity and our own capacity to do and to make? Our 
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difficult and complex land questions are very much 
affected by outside forces. Land questions will eventually 
shake most Pacific island countries to their very roots! 

The forces now determining the direction of the lives of 
Pacific people come largely from outside. They may seem 
impersonal in nature, but they represent collective vested 
interests of very real persons and groups. We recognise 
that sometimes Pacific people and their leaders unwittingly 
become allies of these undesirable forces. We are often 
too easygoing, too comfortable, not critical enough about 
what is happening to us. Sometimes we are more interested 
in the "progress" of members of our own family than in 
the well-being of our country and region. 

We ask our Pacific island people and leaders to join in 
working for a clearer understanding among Pacific people 
of what is happening in this region; for critical self- 
examination; for a clarification of national and regional 
goals; for a re-affirmation of Pacific values. 

We appeal to brother and sister Christians of nations having 
such strong influence over what is happening in our region 
to join with us in working for a more enlightened political 
will and a stronger accountability to the world for what 
is being done in the Pacific. 

We urge that concerned persons everywhere press for 
responsible continuing debate and action in The United Nations 

at every appropriate 1 eve! on these and al1 questions ~ 

concerning the Pacific as an arena of increasing injustice. 


Notes : 

1. 41 atmospheric tests between 1966 and 1974 ("Testing 
la Bombe in French Polynesia" by Giff Johnson, 

The New Pacific, Vol. 5, No. 6 Nov/Dec 1980, p. 24); 

28 underwater tests up to May 1980 (Nuclear Free 
Pacific Conference 1980 report, p. 59, 1212 University 
Ave., Honolulu HA 96826 USA); series of unknown number, 
Nov. to Dec. T980 (Greenpeace letter to PCC, 23 October, 
1980). 

2. Letter from Greenpeace of New Zealand to PCC, 

23 October 1980. 
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3. "Japan has seven more commercial reactors under 
construction and is projecting 58 by 1990. South 
Korea, Taiwan, and India now have one, two and three 
nuclear plants, respectively, but South Korea plans 
to generate 60 percent of its electricity with 
nuclear power by the year 2000, and Taiwan aims to be 
30 per cent nuclear just five years from now. India 
talks of completing 20 to 40 nuclear plants within 
the next 20 years." from "Whither Asia's Nuclear 
Waste?", by K.R. Smith and M.J. Valencia, East-West 
Perspectives , Summer 1980, p. 11; and "Nuclear Power 
Development: Present Role and Medium Term Prospects" 
by R. Krymm and J.P. Charpentier, International Atomic 
Energy Bulletin, Vol. 22, No. 2, April 1980, p. 12. 
Russia has 29 and Canada has 10. 

4. International Atomic Energy Bulletin , Vol. 22, No. 2, 
p. 84, remarks by Professor Abdus Sal am in "News in 
Brief" section. 

5. "Where Villagers Lose Their Land to Cattle", by Erich 
Weingartner, One World, World Council of Churches, 

No. 56, May 1980, p. 16. 

6. Article 76b; 2 and 76b; 3 of the Trusteeship Agreement 
between the US and the UN Security Council, in force 
from July 18, 1947. 

7. Section 313, Compact of Free Association between the 
Government of the USA and the Governments of Palau, 

The Marshall Islands, and The Federated States of 
Micronesia. 

8. "Micronesia: The Long, Long Haul to Ending the US 
Trusteeship", by Professor Donald M. Topping (U. of 
Hawaii), Pacific Islands Monthly, Vol. 52, No. 1, 

Jan. 1981, p. 13. 

9. "The New Formula For Self-Reliance", paper by Francis 
X. Hezel, S.J., Micronesian Seminar, P.0. Box 220, 
Moen, Truk, Federated States of Micronesia. 

10. "Micronesia's Hanging Spree", paper by Francis X. 
Hezel, S.J., Micronesian Seminar. 

11. "The Pacific Basin Cooperation Concept" brief report 
by B. David Williams, Jr., Pacific Conference of 
Churches. 
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12. "Notes on The Pacific Rim", brief paper by Derek Evans, 
British Columbia Conference of The United Church of 
Canada for Ten Days Provincial Meeting, 25 Sept 1980, 
200-1955 West 4th Ave., Vancouver, B.C. V6J 1M7. 

13. "Eyeing a Grim New Trade", TIME , Vol. 117, No. 3, 

19 Jan., 1981, p. 10. 

14. Ibid, p. 10. 


II. SOME BIBLI CAL/THEOLOGICAL REFLECTIONS IN RELATION TO 
PACIFIC ISSUES, UNDER~THE THEMES: STEWARDSHIP, JUSTICE 

AND PEACEMAKING*" " 

A. CONCERNING STEWARDSHIP 

1. We have a solemn responsibility to care for the universe 
which God has created, and for the many expressions of. 
God-given life which it contains and supports. For this 
we are accountable to God, to each other, and to future 
generations. 

"Then God said 3 'And now we will make human beings; 
they will be like us and resemble us. They will 
have power over the fish 3 the birds 3 and all 
animals 3 domestic and wild , large and small. ' 

So God created human beings 3 making them to be 
like himself; He created them male and female 3 
blessed them 3 and said 3 'Have many children 3 so 
that your descendants will live all over the 
earth and bring it under their control; I am 
putting you in charge'" (Genesis l:26-28a) 

"When I look at the sky 3 which you have made 3 at 
the moon and the stars 3 which you set in their 
places - what is man 3 that you think of him; mere 
man 3 that you care for him? Yet you made him 
inferior only to yourself; you crowned him with 
glory and honour. You appointed him ruler over 
everything you made; you placed him over all 
creation; sheep and cattle 3 and the wild animals 
too; the birds and the fish and the creatures in 
the seas." (Psalm 8:3-8) 
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2. "Stewardship" implies that we live in a limited 
world. Although we human beings are "made in God's 
image", we are limited in our cleverness. As our 
capacities expand, we must learn to deal humbly and 
responsibly at every stage with our limitations. The 
earth is also limited. It is limited in its capacity 
to suffer exploitation. It is entirely possible for 
us human beings to seriously hurt the world in which 
we live. 

"Much is required from the person to whom much 
is given; Much more is required from the person 
to whom mueh more is given." (Luke 12:48b) 

"Whoever is faithful in small matters will be 
faithful in large ones; whoever is dishonest in 
smalt matters will be dishonest in targe ones; 

If then 3 you have not been faithful in handling 
worldly wealth 3 how can you be trusted with true 
wealth? And if you have not been faithful with 
what belongs to someone else 3 who wilt give you 
what belongs to you?" (Luke 16:10-12) 

"Each one 3 as a good manager of God's different 

gifts 3 must use for the good of others the 

special gift he has received from God." (1 Peter 4:10) 

3. God created us human beings in an intimate, integral 
relationship with nature. How may we "progress" in 
ways which might reinforce rather than weaken the 
relati.onshi p? 

(see Acts 17:24-21) 

"God 3 who made the world and everything in it 3 is 
Lord of heaven and earth 3 and does not live in 
man-made temples. Nor does he need anything that 
we can supply by working for him 3 since it is he 
himself who gives life and breath and everything 
else to everyone. " (Acts 17:24-25) 

B. CONCERNING JUSTICE 

1. In spite of the fact that the Pacific does not know 

grinding poverty, the global and the biblical experience 
insist that we deal with wrong economic and power 
relationships . The Exodus story reveals God as one who 
especially loves and cares for the poor, and delivers 
them out of their poverty and oppression (Exodus 3:7-10). 

God liberates them in order that they may be God's 

people, serving God with their whole heart and life 

(Exodus 6:5-7, Deut. 26:5-8, I Sam. 2:2-8, Prov. 14:31,19:17). 
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That liberation became a basis by which they were to 
live as they.became a nation.' They were to recognise 
that the poor have rights, and they are not simply the 
objects of charity or voluntary benevolence of the 
rich, but rather are to be protected by law from 
exploitation by the rich (Exodus 22:25-27; Leviticus 19: 
9-10, 13-15, 25:35-38; Deut. 24:17-22). 

The prophets announced God's judgment because justice 
had been perverted and the rights of the poor denied. 

They proclaimed the hope of a future kingdom where 
peace, righteousness and justice would abound in a new, 
redeemed society (Isa. 11:15, 9:6-7, 16:1-2; Jeremiah 
23:5-6; Ezekiel 34:17-24). 

The psalmists looked to a future in which justice for 
the poor would prevail, through the coming of the One 
whowould establish justice (Psalm 72:12-14, Psalm 140:12, 
Psalm 146). 

Jesus' coming was seen as the fulfilment of the hope 
proclaimed by the prophets for one who would "put down 
the mighty from their thrones, and exalt those of low 

degree, . fill the hungry with good things, and 

send the rich away empty". (Luke 1:52-53). 

2. Unwelcome testing of nuclear weapons, the dumping of 
radioactive wastes, and all other forms of continued 
colonisation of The Pacific represent injustice: unjust 
relationships between nations, between regions, between 
generations. 

"Some of you are not satisfied with eating the 
best grass; you even trample down what you don't 
eat! You drink the clear water and muddy what 
you don't drink! My other sheep have to eat the 
grass you trample down and drink the water you 
muddy." (Ezekiel 34:18-19) 

"What he requires of us is this: to do what is 
just, to show constant love, and to live in 
humble fellowship with our God." (Micah 6:8) 

3. How do we confront the whole reality of Sin? Not only 
the arrogance, greed, and broken relationships of 
individuals, but also the institutional sin of nations, 
groups, companies which put the narrow national or 
corporate self-interest ahead of all other considerations. 
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How shall we as a Pacific community responsibly 
relate to such a frustrating, difficult, but 
critically important task? 

"For we are not fighting against human beings 
but against spiritual forces in the heavenly 
worlds the rulersauthorities 3 and cosmic 
powers of this dark age." (Ephesians 6:12) 

"No one is holy like the Lord; there is none 
like him 3 no protector like our God. Stop 
your m loud boasting; silence your proud words. 

For the Lord is a God who knows 3 and he fudges 
all that people do. The bows of strong soldiers 
are broken 3 but the weak grow strong. The 
people who once were well fed now hire themselves 
out to get foods but the hungry are hungry no 
more. The childless wife has borne seven childrens 
but the mother of many is left with none. The 
Lord kills and restores to life; he sends people 
to the world of the dead and brings them back 
again; He makes some men poor and others rich; 

He humbles some and makes others great; He lifts 
the poor from the dust and raises the needy from 
their misery. He makes them companions of 
princes and puts them in places of honour; The 
foundations of the earth belong to the Lord; on 
them he has built the world, (from Hannah r s prayer 3 
I Samuel 2:2-8). 

"If you oppress poor people 3 you Insult the God 
who made them; but kindness shown to the poor is 
an act of worship." (Proverbs 14:21) 

"The kind of fasting I want is this: remove the 
chains of oppression and the yoke of injustices 
and let the oppressed go free. Share your food 
with the hungry and open your homes to the homeless 
poor. Give clothes to those who have nothing to 
wears and do not refuse to help your own relatives. 
Then my favour will shine on you like the morning 
sun 3 and your wounds will be quickly healed; I will 
always be with you to save you; my presence will 
protect you on every side." (Isaiah 58:6-8) 
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"And now, you rich people, listen to me l Weep 
and wail over the miseries that cere coming upon 
you! Your riches have rotted ccway, and your 
clothes have been eaten by moths. Your gold and 
silver are covered with rust, and this rust will 
be a witness against you." (James 5:1-3a) 

C. CONCERNING PEACEMAKING 

1. Upon what are we depending for our security? How can we 
in the Pacific help to challenge humankind in its broken¬ 
ness to take risks for peace? Considering the realities 
of the 1980s and beyond, what is "good thinking" regarding 
reconciliation, peace, security ? 

".Those who go to Egypt for help are doomed! They 
are relying on Egypt r s vast military strength - 
horses, chariots and soldiers. But they do not 
rely on the Lord, the holy God of Israel, or ask 
him for help. He knows what he is doing! He sends 
disaster. He carries out his threats to punish 
evil men and those gods who protect them. The 
Egyptians are not gods - they are only human. 

Their horses are not supernatural. When the Lord 
acts, the strong nation will crumble, and the weak 
nation it helped will fail. Both of them will be 
destroyed. " (Isaiah 31:1-3) (See whole of Isaiah 31) 

Z. How may we contribute to dialogue leading toward new peace 
dynamics in the world, towards a reduction of the fear and 
mistrust which has the world locked into a terrible 
armaments and energy race? 

"I urge you, then - I who am a prisoner because I 
serve the Lord: live a life that measures up to 
the standard God set when he called you. Be always 
humble, gentle, and patient. Show your love by 
being tolerant with one another. Do your best 
to preserve the unity which the Spirit gives by 
means of the peace that binds you together. " 
(Ephesians 4:1-3) 
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"And look out for one another's interests, 
not just for your own. The attitude you should 
have is the one that Christ Jesus had: He always 
had the nature of God, but he did not think 
that by force he should try to become equal with 
God; instead of this, of his own free will he 
gave up all he had, and took the nature of a 
servant. He became like man and appeared in 
human likeness. He was humble and walked the 
path of obedience all the way to death - his 
death on the cross (Philippians 2:4-8) 

"Come and see what the Lord has done. See what 
amazing things he has done on earth; He stops 
wars all over the world; He breaks bows, 
destroys spears, and sets shields on fire. 

'Stop fighting' he says, 'and know that I am 
God, supreme among the nations, stpreme over 
the world'." (Psalm 46:8-10) (See whole of Psalm 46) 

"But if you act like wild animals, hurting and 
harming each other, then watch out, or you will 
completely destroy one another." (Galations 5:15) 

(See Galations 5:15-15) 

"'Put your sword back in its place', Jesus said 
to him. 'All who take the sword will die by the 
sword. (Matthew 26:52) 

"All this is done by God, who through Christ 
changed us from enemies into his friends and 
gave us the task of making others his friends 
also. Our message is that God was making all 
mankind his friends through Christ." (II Cor. 5:18-19a) 


* Bible quotations from Todaij_ 's English 
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OFFICERS' REPORTS 


REPORT OF THE CHAIRMAN Bishop Jabez Bryce 

I was appointed Chairman of the Pacific Conference of Churches 
at the Assembly in Port Moresby in January 1976. When we got 
back to Fiji the Late Posenai Musu came to see me about the 
Mandate of the Assembly for the merger of the Programmes and 
the Secretariat. We planned together several meetings to try 
and bring about the smooth marriage of the two. Lo and behold! 
just over three months later the General Secretary died 
suddenly. At the Assembly of 1976 Posenai Musu was confirmed 
as General Secretary of the Assembly. 1 immediately consulted 
the Advisory Committee in Fiji made up of Heads of Churches 
and Assembly members who live in Suva concerning an Acting 
General Secretary. I then appointed the Reverend Bruce Deverell 
who at the time was Coordinator of the Christian Education 
Programme to act as General Secretary. 

Appointment of Lorine Tevi as General Secretary 

In August 1976 the Executive Committee met in Suva to implement 
some of the resolutions of the Assembly. The most urgent 
business in hand was to find a new General Secretary. An 
approach was made to Mr. John Doom of Tahiti of the Evangelical 
Church of French Polynesia to consider the post. John Doom 
was suggested at the last Assembly as a possible candidate to 
take over from Posenai Musu, who was not very well. The Church 
to which he belonged could not release him at the time. Mrs. 

Lorine Tevi was then invited to consider the post and members 
of the Executive Committee sought the permission of the Methodist 
Church, which gave the green light. Lorine was appointed by 
the Executive Committee to ake up her new post in January 1977. 

On 16th January, Sunday morning, at the Centenary Methodist 
Church I inducted the three new officers - Lorine Tevi as 
General Secretary, The Reverend Galuefa Aseta as Associate 
General Secretary, and Mr. Alfred Jack as the Treasurer. 

Archbishop Martin of CEPAC and Dr. Amanaki Havea both helped 
in the Service. 

Lorine has fitted in very well to the task and has tried to 
carry out her work as she sees it. Many people have complained 
about her style and approach. But experience has shown that 
anyone who is in a position of leadership and has to make decisions 
will always have many critics. She has some weaknesses like 
everyone else here, and some good gifts which have been greatly 
appreciated by many people. May I here thank her husband, Sunipa, 
for the support that he has given to Lorine to enable her to 
function as General Secretary. Those of you who are married 
men and women know the pressures that' come to your family affairs 
because of your commitments to your jobs. To you, Lorine, I 
thank you for your service to the Pacific Conference of Churches. 
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Merger of the Secretariat with the Programmes 

Prior to 1976 the General Secretary functioned separately 
from the Programmes. He had a budget of his own, a personal, 
secretary and treasurer. He was also responsible for general 
matters referred to him by the Assembly. He had a Continuation 
Committee to act for him on an Advisory capacity. He was in 
charge of the Joint Action for Mission between churches, the 
Journal of Theology, the Pacific Conference of Churches Sunday, 
the move for a Women's Consultation, the setting up of a 
University chaplain, and the books printed of the Third Assembly. 
Funds that were collected for these activities were looked 
after by Mr. Inia Vukialau as Honorary Treasurer. These special 
funds were all under the responsibility of the General Secretary. 
Monies collected from the member churches went into the Budget 
of the General Secretary. 

When we met in Port Moresby in January 1976 the Member Churches 
felt that the Secretariat must somehow merge with the Programmes. 
Members felt that the Programmes and Secretariat both exist 
to serve the Churches and there has to be some coordination. 

The members of the staff and the Executive Committee felt that 
to make the merger work there was need for the following 
committees to meet regularly: 

The Finance Committee 
The Property Committee 
The Personnel Committee 
The Constitution Committee 
The Executive Committee 

Many of you know very well how difficult it is to get people 
to forego the powers and privileges that they used to enjoy in 
an independent way. Our Personnel Committee met many times 
to see that personal feelings and responsibilities were cared 
for in a pastoral way. There were the finances to be sorted 
out. The Constitution needed to be changed. The General 
Secretary needed to make new plans on his new function. There 
were the programmes that still needed to carry on with their 
work with the member churches. The Executive'Committee had to 
meet often to mal$e decisions for the new changes. After all 
the difficulties, frustrations, opportunities and challenges I 
believe that we have achieved the merger. I hope that the 
next Chairman, General Secretary and Executive Committee 
will carry on with the next stage of the Secretariat and 
Programmes service to Churches. 
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The New Headquarters of Pacific Conference of Churches 

The General Secretary prior to 1976 operated from his house in 
Tamavua, Suva. The Programmes worked from the present Diocesan 
offices of the Diocese of Polynesia in DesVeoux Road. The 
DesVeoux Road offices were not big enough to have the General 
Secretary move in. The merger would take a long time if the 
General Secretary was separated. The pressure from the Anglican 
Church for the use of their building made it also urgent to 
move out. The result was that the Property Committee and 
Members of the Staff and Finance Committee had to do some 
hard thinking. The result is what we have now in Suva. We 
have a block of four flats which have been converted into our 
Headquarters, plus three houses for the staff. Furthermore, 
it is very valuable land, freehold, and it is a very good 
bargain indeed, and it is fully paid off. For this we are 
most grateful to the Property Committee made up of the Heads 
of the Churches in Fiji, The Finance Committee and the Overseas 
Donors who gave us money. 

Carrying out the Mandates of 1976 Assembly 

The Executive and Members of Staff have tried to carry out the 
work given to them by the Assembly in 1976. The General 
Secretary will go into more detail about the work of PCC 
between Assemblies. However, there is one matter I would like 
to raise here. The churches have their priorities. They are 
not all the same. Members of Churches who attend meetings 
sometimes attend because they are chosen by the PCC Staff or 
by their own church officials. It is important that if the 
PCC carries out its work properly then the people who attend 
PCC meetings must be able to go back and commit their church to 
what has been resolved at a Seminar or Conference. It is 
important to commit your churches for this or that programme 
and then send your delegates. There have been seminars and 
meetings which have frustrated those who attend and the churches 
themselves. The Pacific '77 and the Theological Education 
Consultation in Samoa are only two of the meetings that I use 
as examples. Perhaps the time has come for many of you here 
to say how we can improve the PCC arrangements for such meetings. 
Some people feel that PCC must come in and support what programmes 
the churches have, rather than PCC initiating meetings. As a 
regional organisation it is important for PCC to bring together 
the different nations, church denominations and cultures of our 
peoples to enrich each other. 

Staff 


The General Secretary will be able to say more about the staff, 
if required, but it is my privilege to acknowledge here the 
debt we all owe to the Reverend Bruce Deverell for acting as 
General Secretary when Reverend Posenai Musu died suddenly. 
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I wish also to record our thanks to The Reverend Galuefa 
Aseta who was Assistant Secretary and Associate General 
Secretary; to Mr. Alfred Jack who looks after the finances 
of PCC which I know is quite a headache at times. To the 
many other staff members who worked with us I say on behalf 
of PCC - thank you for your services. 

I now wish to pay tribute to two men who died while working 
for the Pacific Conference of Churches. 

The Reverend Posenai Musu was a Minister of the Congregational 
Christian Church of Samoa. He was appointed by the Contin¬ 
uation Committee (Executive) to succeed the Reverend Setareki 
Tuilovoni. The Assembly of PCC in January 1976 confirmed the 
appointment. Posenai died suddenly on Tuesday 11th May 1976 
and was buried in Suva, Fiji. This was a sad occasion and 
the staff did everything in their power to minister in a 
pastoral way to his wife Naito and the family. 

The Reverend Fr Pat Murphy was the Coordinator of the Church 

and Society Programme of PCC. He was a Roman Catholic Priest 
of the Religious Order of the Divine Word Mission. He was 
stationed in Papua New Guinea. Fr Pat Murphy died in an 
accident in Port Moresby on 12th December 1978. The General 
Secretary was able to fly to Papua New Guinea to represent 
PCC at the funeral. 

It is right and proper that we must commend to God the souls 
of two of the servants of PCC: The Reverend Posenai Musu and 
Fr. Pat Murphy, Coordinator of the Church and Society Programme. 

Will you please stand: Let us in silence commend the souls of 

The Rev. Posenai Musu, Fr. Pat Murphy, and other members of 
this Assembly of 1976. 

Let us pray: Father of all. 

We pray to you for those we love but see no longer. 
Grant them your peace; 

Let light perpetual shine upon them; and in your 
loving wisdom and almighty power work in them the 
good purpose of your perfect will. 

Through Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 

May the souls of the Faithful through the Mercy of God, rest 
in peace. 
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Meetings of the Executive Committee 

Meetings of the Executive Committee were held at the following 
times and places: 


1 . 

In Suva 

From 25th to 31st August, 1976 

2. 

In Noumea 

18th to 25th February, 1977 

3. 

In Nauru 

7th to 17th March, 1978 

4. 

In Suva 

19th to 23rd June, 1978 

5. 

In Suva 

24th to 29th January, 1979 

6. 

In Cook Islands 

11th to 17th March, 1980 

7. 

In Tonga 

11th to 15th November, 1980 

The 

minutes of the 

Executive Committee meetings are tabled 


here for the benefit of members. If any of you wish to 
examine what the Executive Committee did you are welcome to 
look through the Minutes. 

Some Personal Comments on the Work of Chairman 


1. Administration 


This is the first time that the Chairman of the Pacific 
Conference of Churches has resided in Fiji. It is also 
the first time for the Chairman to present a Report to 
the Assembly. This means that the General Secretary and 
members of staff have had greater access to the Chairman. 

The Assembly will need to be very careful about the appoint¬ 
ment of the next General Secretary. The next Chairman may 
not live in Fiji and therefore the General Secretary becomes 
the sole administrator, and Executive Officer to make 
decisions on the spot. The Chairpersons who in the past 
have been people with full time jobs cannot always be 
available for meetings without some assistance. I can only 
speak of my experience as an Anglican Bishop, when as 
Diocesan Bishop my time is of great demand at the Parochial 
Districts and amongst my own Church people as their Father 
in God. 

2. Matters about which is Assembly needs to make some decisions 

a. If the Family Life Programme needs to continue. The 
evaluation must be made by the Churches and not by 
staff to justify their existence. 

b. The same with the Women's Programme. 

c. This also applies to the Pacific Research Centre which 
was set up as a Pilot Project to be reviewed at this 
Assembly. 
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The Assembly is the Forum where decisions are made and 
therefore we need to make some instead of referring 
matters to some other body. It is not fair to expect 
the Executive to do the job of the Assembly. 

3. The merger of the Secretariat and the Programmes 

This needs to be looked at again to see if we have set 
up a bureaucracy which we the Churches in the Pacific 
cannot afford. I hope that the next Executive Committee 
will try to find ways and means to pay our own way. 



4. Church Unity 


It has been my privilege to be Chairman of the Pacific Conference 
of Churches for the past five years. I have learned a lot. I 
have had some frustrations and disappointments. Others have 
had their frustrations and disappointments about me. Whatever 
we have tried to do as an Executive, or as members of staff, 

I hope that we have done two things: 

1. That we have served the member churches in the best way 
we know; and 

2. that we have been faithful servants of our Lord. 
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REPORT OF THE GENERAL SECRETARY Mrs. Lorine Tevi 

The Chairman of the Pacific Conference of Churches, 

The Rt. Rev. Jabez Bryce, Bishop in Polynesia; 

Delegates to the Fourth PCC Assembly; our Fraternal 
Delegates; Observers; Friends and Visitors who are 
with us here today: 

It is with great honour that I take this opportunity to 
share with you thoughts concerning the life of the 
Pacific Conference of Churches within the last five years 
as seen from the General Secretary's perspective. Mr. 
Chairman, in your report this morning you have given 
some of the events and happenings of the PCC. In the 
Assembly Book ("blue") is the Secretariat Report of 
Activities 1976-1980 and Projections for 1981-1986. 

If you have read them, you will see that they contain 
the major events of the different programmes. The 
Programme Coordinators will be given fifteen minutes 
each next week to highlight those reports, so I am not 
going to repeat them. 

Instead I have chosen to deal with the general life of 
the Pacific Conference of Churches under the following 
headings: 

I. The achievements of the PCC 

II. The weaknesses of the PCC 

III. The Issues of the Eighties 

IV. Looking ahead to the Nineties 


I. ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE PCC 

1. The amalgamation of the Secretariat and the Programme : 

The decision of the Third Assembly to amalgamate 
what were then four individually existing programmes 
was a wise one. The process involved a great deal 
of administrative work in terms of planning, 
revisions of the constitution, planning of activities, 
working out policies and building up a team spirit. 

The teething troubles experienced during this time 
led to both happy and unhappy moments. On the whole 
the move has strengthened the PCC, and it helps 
build its credibility both within and outside the 
region, with the staff trying to serve more 
coordinately. 
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2. Greater Awareness of the Special Need of our French 
Speaking Constituents: 

Pacifique '77 was a historic meeting in many ways. 

One of them is that it was the first Pacific Churches' 
meeting in which the simultaneous language translation 
equipment was used. The PCC gives thanks to the 
Australian Council of Churches for purchasing this 
equipment. In 1978 the first Translaters 1 and 
Interpreters' Course was held in Fiji with the help 
of the Communication Section of the World Council of 
Churches, which supplied the trainers, equipment and 
the finance. A second one is to be held in Noumea 
in August and September of this year. The main 
purpose is to build up a team of interpreters and 
translators in the region for use in regional meetings. 
With this improved approach special effort was made 
to ensure that our sisters and brothers from the 
French speaking countries feel that they are part 
of the PCC, thus making it certain that they participate 
as the others. You will see that in this Assembly 
the Secretariat has tried to supply everyone with the 
equipment. Beginning last year (1980) the Secretariat 
staff began to take the French language course at 
the University of the South Pacific. It is being 
continued for an hour every week during office hours 
when the USP is in session, and Janet Flawn takes 
over at the office when the USP closes for vacation. 

In January this year six high school students from New 
Caledonia spent four weeks in Fiji. They were hosted 
in the homes of local church members for English 
language study. The PCC arranged a couple of hours' 
lesson a day for them. These high school youth found 
the experience so meaningful and helpful when they 
returned home to share their stories. While in 
Noumea three weeks ago, I was told that now forty 
high school students wish to come in January 1982. 

You can also see in this Assembly that an endeavour 
has been made to produce all documents in French. 

Mr. Chairman and participants, I have elaborated at 
length on this because of the importance of language 
in the sharing of our faith. The importance of 
language in the course of seeking justice, development 
and peace in the region is a reality that the churches 
ought to take seriously. Even though we have achieved 
some service and continued to build awareness, we 
still have a long way to go, as it will involve more 











complex questions. We praise God and thank the 
churches, our partners and individuals who have 
helped us to achieve this. A special word of 
appreciation I wish to include at this stage 
for Miss Janet Flawn, the sole PCC full-time 
bi-lingual staff (English/French) who has been 
very faithful to her call. Vinaka vakalevu, Janet. 

Meetings of Pacific people and Church Leaders 
encourage solidarity: 

The decade of the seventies could be called the 
decade of meetings, seminars and consultations. 
Comments have been received that these were 
useless meetings. Because of the vastness of the 
region and because of air travel today, the major 
expenditure in any PCC meeting is the airfare. 

It costs the PCC $F1300 to bring one of our 
delegates from PNG and about the same amount from 
the northern part of Micronesia. Yet if we are 
serious about our unity and solidarity we have to 
meet in person. In any society when the most 
important event is to take place, the first communic¬ 
ation is often communicated personally from individual 
to individual, or group to group. Furthermore as the 
Pacific islanders are more of oral tradition than 
letter writers, there is not much choice but to call 
regional meetings. Some of you who are here have 
participated in some of these meetings, and you know 
of their advantages and disadvantages. I call this 
an achievement because the feeling of solidarity and 
oneness it has brought to the region is immeasurable. 
Now we feel the living link of knowing who the 
church leaders and community leaders are in the 
different islands of the Pacific. When we can see 
and feel individuals across the vast Pacific Ocean 
who have the same concern and interest for the 
region and also hold the same faith, it is a great 
strength of witness and solidarity. 

It was for the first time in Mele, Vanuatu in October 
1980, that most of the indigenous Pacific church 
leaders met. The meeting was so meaningful in terms 
of their own individual renewal and development, and 
also in terms of fellowship and sharing common 
concerns that they recommended to meet again. 
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The application of the Melanesian Council of 
Churches to be a member of the Pacific Conference 
of Churches at this Assembly is a clear example 
of authentic moves towards Pacific solidarity. 

Now that the meetings have been held in the 
seventies, we know each other better. The eighties 
will call for the activation of some of the major 
decisions that were made and are carried out at 
national level. 

4. Attending to felt needs : 

The establishment of the Chaplaincy to the University 
of the South Pacific, the Pacific Churches' Research 
Centre and the Women's Work Officer are an indication 
of the regional needs that the churches are expressing. 
You will read their reports in the Assembly blue book. 
All of these services are catering for specific needs 
at this stage of the PCC development. As the 
chairman has stated, two of these services will be 
reviewed at this Assembly, so we have an important 
task in front of us. 

5 - Strengthening and building of External and Internat ional 

Relationships:~ ~ 

The universality of the Christian faith and the great 
commission of the Lord compels the PCC to creatively 
play its role outside of church circles and outside 
of the region. Efforts have been made to participate 
responsibly in opportunities extended from within the 
region from organisations such as the South Pacific 
Commission and other regional institutions. On the 
international level this has been achieved mainly through 
the World Council of Churches and the United Nations 
organisation and other world regional bodies. The 
issues of the region bring international interest, and 
as the churches in the Pacific play such an influential 
role in almost all the Pacific communities it is 
important for the PCC to voice its stand. The particip¬ 
ation of Pacific students at the Ecumenical Institute 
> in Bossey greatly helped this. Almost twenty Pacific 

students participated in the Bossey programmes over the 
last four years. Mow that we have built the regional 
and international credibility it is important to 
maintain the momentum authentically. 

Relating to this is the increasing awareness of the 
Pacific churches' role in spreading the good news to 
the developed world. At this stage of our development, 
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we are not able to share our money but we have 
our faith and values to share, some that most of 
the developed world is in need of. 

6. The Coming Together and the Creative Participation 
of~Youth and'Women on Regional Level: 

January 1980 and April 1981 are historical dates for 
the Pacific churches' youth and women. They were the 
months in which the PCC sponsored the convention and 
conference of youth and women of the region. More 
than 400 youth from all over the Pacific met in Suva 
last year with the theme, "Challenged by Christ". 

One hundred and thirty women also met in Suva during 
the two weeks prior to this Assembly with the theme, 

"The role of the Pacific Women in Church and Society" 

In having the youth and women meet, it gives rare 
opportunities for them to share in many ways with the 
objective of helping them to be more aware of who 
they are, their potentialities and gifts, and how 
they could be encouraged and empowered to use them 
for effecting more of God's kingdom in their own 
communities. 

Later on in this Assembly you will be hearing the 
recommendations from Pacific youth and Pacific women. 

I am fully convinced that if these recommendations 
are approved and supported, the churches in the 
different islands will play their prophetic roles more 
than at the moment. May I remind the Assembly that 
the youth's and the women's regional meetings came 
as a result of the concern and recommendations that 
were expressed during the Second PCC Assembly in 
Davuilevu, 1971 and the Third PCC Assembly in Port 
Moresby, 1976. 

7 . Greater Awareness of the needs of the Pacific Islanders 

who have Migrated to the Developed Countries: 

The population explosion in some of the Pacific islands, 
the lack of employment, the search for better education 
and other factors have contributed to the movements 
of Pacific islanders to migrate to the developed 
countries, mainly New Zealand, Australia and USA over 
the last thirty years. They face many challenges as 
they move to these places. In many situations the 
church is the centre of their activities, which 
strengthens their Pacific identity. It has been 
obvious that their very strong link with the island 
churches makes it inevitable for the regional organis¬ 
ations to ignore the issues that face them in their 
new homes and also in their respective islands. For 
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this reason, in 1978 the PCC sponsored a migration 
consultation here in Tonga to highlight the issues 
involved with migration and to lay down strategies 
for action. Follow-up of this consultation has 
continued, especially in New Zealand when both the 
PCC and the New Zealand Council of Churches and 
the Interchurch Committee on Migration and 
International Affairs carried out seminars in 
Wellington and Auckland for two weeks in January 
and February of this year. As a result, a Pacific 
woman representative now living in New Zealand 
attended the Suva Women's Conference and we are 
glad that there are four Pacific Islanders' repres¬ 
entatives from New Zealand also attending this Assembly. 
Looking into the future this particular ministry will 
call for more attention. 

8. The Reconciliation Role : 

Movements of self determination in the region and 
the struggle for justice bring upheaval that could 
disturb the peaceful Pacific. The Executive Committee 
and the Secretariat play a reconciliation role which 
contributes to the process of solving problems in 
the Christian Pacific way. 

9. The Emphasis of the Wholeness of PCC Mission and 
Belief in Integral Human Development: 

The clear mandate given at the Third Assembly on the 
PCC philosophy of Integral Human Development taking 
the development of the person as the object of the 
churches' ministries is the most profound stand that 
the PCC could ever make. The whole approach of PCC 
in emphasising the importance of looking at the total 
development of the whole person for the whole community 
compels one to see that one's freedom in Christ calls 
for the responsibility of freeing the society that she/he 
lives in. This naturally leads one to see that the 
Church's emphasis in its mission and service are part 
of one another,that they are integrated and complimentary 
to one another. It is a reality of PCC existence that 
we are called to share with our sisters and brothers 
in other parts of the world this message of wholeness. 

It is this wholeness in Mission and our belief in integral 
human development that has helped the PCC to speak out 
boldly on regional issues, such as opposing nuclear 
waste dumping, nuclear testing, carrying of nuclear 
weapons in the Pacific waters and supporting self- 
determination. 
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10. The Secretariat's Emphasis on Sharpening of the 
Theological and Biblical Spiritual Bases of the 

PCC's Ministries : 

This is the second year in which we at the Secretariat 
have made a clear attempt at coordination since the 
amalgamation took place. As we have tried to 
coordinate our work, we see that it is important to 
be clear of and certain of the theological and 
spiritual bases of our actions. We have experienced 
the positive effect of this approach in our individual 
lives and as the whole staff. You will see the first - 
attempt of this as you read the different programme 
reports. I am convinced that this is the tool of 
PCC ministry. Without the clear conviction of one's 
theology and without the spiritual bases of one's 

action based on the Word of God, one can only be very 

busy with trivial matters and miss the whole point of 
help effecting God's Kingdom wherever she/he lives 
and exists. We are only beginning to do this and it 

is the approach that the Secretariat is beginning to 

carry out in its ministries. An example of this was 
during the women's conference over the last two weeks. 

The study on women's movement and development was at 
all times based on Bible study so that all issues 
were studied from a scriptural and Christian perspective. 
As a result, the women came up with the recommendations 
that will be conveyed to the Assembly which I am 
convinced have their commitment. 

We have noticed that once we are aware of our Biblical 
and theological bases of action there is no turning 
back. This, as a whole, is also a gift of the Pacific 
churches that can be shared with our Christian brothers 
and sisters in other parts of the world. 

11. WEAKNESSES OF THE PCC 

1. The PCC is not known by. the Majority of the People 
in our Congregations : 

The PCC at the moment is known by the leaders of our 
member churches and few others. Most of our member 
churches would not know that PCC exists. Many factors 
contribute to this and one of them is the lack of PCC 
visits which get to the remote congregations. 


1 
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2. There still exists the Old Mentality that We Church 
People are Here and the PCC is out There : 

The formation of the PCC came at a time when the 
pioneers of the ecumenical movement both within and 
from outside of the region felt the need. Different 
programmes developed on their own as particular needs 
were felt. Because of the lack of participation by 
the majority of the people and because the headquarters 
is so far away from them, at times comments are given 
that the PCC is trying to be a super-church, or that 
"PCC is trying to be a mini World Council of Churches" 
indicate the attitude held by persons in PCC member 
churches. As long as we hold this attitude we can 
never move towards the real unity that we see in our 
"vision". I do hope that in this Assembly we will be 
helped more to change our attitude and be more aware 
and open to the guidance of the Holy Spirit so that 
together we can commit ourselves to the mission of the 
Church in the region in the next decade. 

3. The Joint Participation of the Roman Catholic and 
Protestant Churches to help Create More Christian 

Human Communities is very slow and does not Exist in 

Some Places: 

The Bishops. 1 Conference of the Pacific became a PCC 
member in 1976. What has been achieved in the process 
of unity varies from island to island. There is an 
urgency of entering into real dialogue so that the 
members could feel free to share the important issues 
of their faith. At the moment most of the leaders and 
congregations do not feel free to discuss sensitive 
and delicate issues pertaining to our faith. We can 
do projects together - that is easy. But this is not 
the end. The call to Christian unity is for the 
uniting of the hearts that accept Christ. 

We still have a long way to go in building more Christian 
human communities. At the moment we cannot celebrate 
the Lord's Supper together. It has been a painful 
experience for me to travel in the region, worship with 
my Pacific sisters and brothers, yet not participate 
with them in communion because of the differences 
we hold. The building of more Christian communities 
to me demands that the participation in the Lord's 
sacrament is the centre of activity of the communities. 
How much longer are we going to wait in the Pacific 
before we can fully accept one another at each other's 
table? The answer to this is not easy. Christ carried 
His cross after He shared the last supper. It was a 
suffering experience. He agonised and died. We are 
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to individually and as groups find the cross to 
bear for the purpose of participating totally in 
building Christian human communities. 

4. We Have Failed to Work with the Member Churches to 
s¥e the Importance of their Financial and Moral 

Support of the PCC : 

In this Assembly one of the issues we will be looking 
at is decentralisation. Decentralisation is useless 
if the local churches do not see themselves as part 
of that process, in carrying out the mandate of 
particular programmes. On the other hand decentralis¬ 
ation can be one of the most exciting things that 
could happen if the local churches and the PCC 
Secretariat accept one another as partners in carrying 
out God's mission in the region. 

III. ISSUES OF THE EIGHTIES 


We have seen the achievement and the failures of the 
PCC. In the rest of this week we will be looking at 
the challenges and the mission of the Pacific churches 
in the eighties. The speeches on the sub-theme will 
elaborate on them. May I share a part of the state¬ 
ment prepared by the Secretariat regarding "The 
Pacific as an Arena of Increasing Competition, Conflict 
and Struggle": 

(See Statement, page 123 ) 

Other issues closely related to the normal mission of 
the church include: 

a. The relevancy of the Christian faith to daily 
realities 

b. The increasing discomfort in the relationship 
between Christianity and cultures 

c. Theological education for the total community 

d. Participation of women and youth at all levels 
of decision making 

e. Integral human development 

f. Ecumenism and regional solidarity 

g. Leadership crisis 

h. Relationships with our world partners 

i. Pacific leadership and diminishing of Pacific 

values 
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IV. LOOKING AHEAD 


I would feel that I have not completed my task unless 
I share some of the visions I have for PCC as part 
of my report. 

1. Firstly the Purpose of the Mission of the Pacific 
Churches Today is to Build More Christian Human 

Communities: 

The Pacific culture with its care and concern for 
others and the observance of the extended family 
is the fertile land on which the building of more 
Christian human communities could be based. For 
this to happen a clear mandate and approach need 
to be identified and stated by this Assembly. The 
identification of priority areas for PCC service 
as approved by the Executive Committee last year 
is the beginning of the building of such Christian 
human communities. They are mainly the focusing 
of its work on: 

a. The Biblical and theological bases for the 
renewal of the church and for integral human 
development; and 

b. The Biblical and theological bases for the 
renewal of society particularly in the marriage 
and family structure, the creative involvement 
and participation of children, youth and women. 

2. The Call for Each Island Group is to Strengthen and/or 

Establish National Councils of Churches: 

Most of what we say ought to be happening can only 
happen if the National Councils of Churches are 
creatively playing their prophetic role. This 
creative involvement demands the move of ecumenical 
work from a project level to that of dialogue and 
reflection on the why of our existence and the 
theology of ecumenism. Four years ago the Executive 
Committee mandated the Rev. Galuefa Aseta and myself 
to write a paper on the Theology of Ecumenism in the 
Pacific. That paper is not written yet. This theology 
has to evolve from the local situation to the national 
and the region. An evolution of ecumenical theology 
has to come out of actual daily experience, as that 
is where God incarnates and reveals Himself. It is 
not the PCC 1 s role to go and do the work at the 
grassroot level. Its role is to support and work with 
the national councils of churches to achieve this. 
Further, for the national councils of churches to 
achieve their role, they need a full time dynamic staff 
person. 
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So many decisions have been made in the seventies 
that need to be activated. Their participation 
depends mostly on how the national councils of 
churches play their roles. 

Furthermore, as I have stated above, the decentralis¬ 
ation of the PCC work depends upon the life of the 
national councils of churches. Without alternative 
measures it will be very wrong for the PCC to cut 
out or not develop areas of activities to meet the 
need of the people at this stage of Pacific development. 

3. Evaluation of Theological Education at all Levels of 

tFTe Life of the Church is Another Major Area to 

which We are Cal1ed~ 

I am not just talking about the formal theological 
college, but about theological education for the whole 
community. If we are to produce Christian leadership 
at all levels and areas of Christian human communities 
then it is important to look at theological education 
for all persons from childhood upward. Our approach 
needs to be that which helps the child to think and 
reason with his faith but not to "gobble" everything 
that comes. We need to look at theological education 
i;n the village schools, the high schools and tertiary 
instituions of the Pacific. I am afraid that the 
education which most of the Pacific churches support 
today is producing more young people with big brains 
but no hearts to feel and care for people. Theological 
education has to continue in home situations for 
families to daily share their faith and learn together. 
The great task for the church in the Pacific is to 
continue its influence of leadership in the communities. 
This is the approach that has been taken. Do not mistake 
these words to mean that I advocate the doing away with 
the present theological schools. We need full time 
workers. But the approach has to change so that those 
being prepared will be helped to activate the process 
of theological education and pastoral care that I'm 
mentioning. We will be discussing Theological Education 
later this week. I trust that after this Assembly 
precise and clear mandates will be given for PCC to do 
in the next five years. 
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Let us Seriously Consider and Help Activate the 
Participatio n of Youth and Women in the Dpr-isinn 
Making of the Church at all Levels' :- 

The youth and women are beginning to move in the 
region now. It is important that approaches for 
attitudinal changes be encouraged in island churches 
so that the statement of their involvement is not 
only a matter of the lips but a daily concern and 
awareness that this is how the Christian human 
communities should live. Structures and practices 
of the churches ought to be reshaped to ensure that 
the youth and women play their roles as real partners 
in God's mission wherever they live. Let us get away 
from men making decisions and youth and women doing 
the work. It is wrong and it is a sin. 

Sharpening of the Theological and Biblical Bases of 

Our Action Towards the Wholeness of PCC Mission is 

a Continuous Task if the PCC Ministries are goinato 

be Relevant : -- a - 

The call for justice and peace for the region and 
world is so great. It demands clear conviction and 
dedication to action which is founded in the Word 
that God has revealed throughout the ages. These 
are the weapons for facing the struggles in the 80s. 

This is the Right Time for Having a Mission and 
Services Arm of PCC where We can Share the Evangelistic 

Task and Resources! ~ — — 

For years we have been talking about sharing of resources 
in the region. For years we have depended a great deal 
upon our overseas partners to support us. Our call 
today is to ask what we can do to begin a living organ 
where sharing at all levels and where the dimensions 
of our ministries might be worked out. The formation 
of such a serving arm of PCC will encourage trust in 
one another. It will help us to pool our resources 
together and share in the region and outside. To our 
partners from overseas countries: help us to do this 
instead of doing things that tend to divide the'Pacific 
people. 
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Mr. Chairman and Participants: I have said a great deal 
because that is how I feel and see the movement of PCC 
at this moment. As we open our hearts to each other and 
to the Holy Spirit in the next two weeks it is my prayer 
and hope that we will decide with God what is best for 
the Pacific and the world. 

May I conclude in extending my appreciation to you, Mr. 
Chairman, and members of the Executive Committee for our 
period of service together. The commitment and dedication 
you personally gave for PCC has sustained our work. To the 
leaders and to member churchescThank you for your support. 

To the Secretariat: Thank you for your cooperation and support. 
To those who have gone before me as General Secretaries, 
as Executive Committee members and as Church Leaders: Thank 
you for the development of the PCC's life. The four years 
and four months of service with the PCC have been most 
challenging in many ways both to me and my family. They 
have helped our growth as Christian persons and we thank you 
for your trust and cooperation. 

It is our prayer that as this Assembly will choose the new 
General Secretary and Officers for the next five years of 
PCC, we will be open to those whom God has given the call. 

VINAKA VAKALEVU. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION : 

1. How can the churches in the Pacific create and 
encourage the development of more Christian 
human communities? 

2. Unity is a "must" for the Pacific Christian Churches. 
What sort of unity is relevant to the Pacific? 

3. a. What should be the theology of ecumenism in the 

Pacific? 

b. Is there any? 

c. How can it be formulated? 

4. What should be done to help establish and revitalise 
the National Council of Churches in each island? 

5. How can we improve the mission and sharing of resources 
in the region? 

6. What should be done to ensure and encourage the 
participation of youth and women in the decision making 
level of the church and society? 
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The accounts for each fiscal 
accountants as follows: 

Year ending 31 December 1980 

1979 

1978 

1977 

1976 


year were audited by chartered 


- Wilberfoss & Aidney 

- Wilberfoss & Aidney 

- Wilberfoss & Aidney 

- Wilberfoss & Aidney 

- G. Lai & Co. 


The complete record is on file and available for inspection 
at the office of the PCC Secretariat, corner of Thurston and 
Gladstone Streets, Suva, Fiji. 

Following are the auditor's statement and the balance sheet 
for the year ending 31 December 1980. 

Alfred Jack 
Treasurer 


AUDITOR'S REPORT 


The Trustees, 

Pacific Conference of Churches: 

We have examined the balance sheet of Pacific Conference of 
Churches as at 31 December 1980 and the related statements of 
income and expenditure for the year then ended and have obtained 
all the information and explanations that we have required. 

In our opinion proper books of account have been kept by the 
Pacific Conference of Churches so far as appears from our examin¬ 
ation of those books. 

Our examination of income from contributions was limited to test 
comparisons of duplicate bank deposit slips, representing the 
recorded receipts from all sources, with cash receipts records 
and with the bank statements. The nature of voluntary contrib¬ 
utions is such that it is impracticable to audit them. 

In our opinion, subject to the matter referred in the preceding 
paragraph, according to the best of our information and explanations 
giv-en to us and as shown by the said books, the balance sheet, the 
statement of income and expenditure together with the notes thereto, 
are properly drawn up so as to give respectively a true and fair 
view of the state of the affairs of Pacific Conference of Churches 
as at 31 December, 1980 and of the results of its activities for 
the year then ended. 

Wilberfoss & Aidney, Chartered Accountants, 

Suva, Fiji. 

23 March, 1981 
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PACIFIC CONFERENCE OF CHURCHES 

BALANCE SHEET 

AS AT 31 DECEMBER 1980 



1980 

1979 


$ 

$ 

CURRENT ASSETS 



Cash on hand and at bank 

36364 

34659 

Short term deposits 

92000 

187825 

Receivable for Youth Convention 

26254 

_ 

Salaries paid in advance 

1125 

_ 

Staff advances 

1887 

93 

Accounts receivable 

4125 

1082 

Prepayments 

1692 

976 


163447 

224635 

FIXED ASSETS 



Land 

69000 

97000 

Building and fittings 

237497 

190000 

Office equipment and furniture 

14520 

9673 

House furniture, plant and library 

6052 

5385 

Motor vehicles 

10055 

7212 


337124 

309270 

Total assets 

$500571 

$533905 

CURRENT LIABILITIES 

Accounts payable 

8133 

3805 

Bank loan - Thurston Street property (secured) 

3679 


Grant received in advance 

Provisions 

1170 

7160 

20943 

4940 


20142 

29688 

TERM LIABILITY 



Bank loan - Thurston Street property (secured) 

- 

3133 

CAPITAL 

162266 

157843 

ACCUMULATED FUNDS 

139821 

132298 

RESERVES 

178342 

210943 


$500571 

$533905 
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THE CHALLENGES OF THE 805 AND THE PACIFIC CHURCHES 

(Condensed) By Rev. Leslie Boseto* 

Introduction 

I have been asked to speak on the broad theme of "The 
Challenges of the 80s and the Pacific Churches". So the 
first challenge comes to us here and now, to look at 
each other and accept each other as all members of the 
human community, with common needs, common problems, 
common concerns, common desires and common struggles. 

If this Assembly is to sincerely and honestly face and 
combat the challenges of the 80s, everyone of us here 
must be liberated from our mental classification of 
participants in our cabinets of titles, positions, 
qualifications, orders, sex and ages. 

The Challenges of the 80s are as old as Sin! 

I believe that the challenges of the 1980s are the same 
challenges that Moses faced in Egypt about 1400 BC. 

And those who knew about him and his brave leadership 
wrote: "It was faith that made Moses, when he had grown 
up, refuse to be called the son of the King's daughter. 

He preferred to suffer with God's people rather than to 
enjoy sin for a little while. He reckoned that to suffer 
scorn for the Messiah was worth far more than all the 
treasures of Egypt for he kept his eyes on the future 
reward". (Heb. 11:24-26) 

The same challenge came in the time of Paul when he said: 
"Watch out for those who do evil things and those dogs, 
those men who insist on cutting the body" (Phil. 3:2).’ 
Again Paul said: "For we are not fighting against human 
beings but against the wicked spiritual forces in the 
heavenly world, the rulers, the authorities and cosmic 
powers of this dark age". "It is true that we live in 
the world, but we do not fight from worldly motives. 

The weapons we use in our fight are not the world's* 
weapons, but God's powerful weapons which we use to destroy 
strongholds. We destroy false arguments, we pull down 
every proud obstacle that is raised against the knowledge 
of God, we take every thought captive and make it obey 
Christ" (Eph. 6:12; II Cor. 10:3-5). 


* A minister (and former Moderator) of The United 
Church of Papua New Guinea and The Solomon Islands; 
Member of The Central Committee, World Council 
of Churches 









In Romans 7:14-25 Paul identifies sin which lives 
within him that makes him hopeless to do what he sees is 
just and good to be done, but yet he is unable to do it. 
Here, we see a man dominated by his own sin and hence 
he is hopeless and powerless to be honest, truthful 
and faithful in all that he is trying to do. However, 
in his letter to the Galations and Philippians, we can 
see that Paul is really free from within himself and 
hence he bravely faced and fought against the structured 
sin of discrimination and hypocrisy. Paul was first of 
al 1 free from within himself and hence free from the 
oppression of the law and system that oppressed before 
he could tackle the challenges. We are also told that 
he was self-employed! Are we free from within ourselves 
and from within the structured sin of exploitation, 
classification and discrimination? Even Jesus was not 
free until he reached the cross. This is what Paul sees 
and experiences when he says: "And on the cross, Christ 
freed himself from the power of the spiritual rulers and 
authorities; he made a public spectacle of them by leading 
them as captives in his victory procession" (Col. 2:15). 

It is now clear that before we talk about the challenges 
of the 80s we must be first of all freed from the power 
of the challenges. Because, says Jesus, "No one can 
challenge and break into a strong man's house and take away 
his belongings unless he first ties up the strong man, and 
then he can plunder his house" (Mark 3:27). So, if sin is 
within us and within a comfortable structure of our society, 
it does not like to be challenged. Hence says Jesus, "How 
can Satan drive out Satan?" (Mark 3:23) 

Our Regional Context and Our Communal Solidarity 

The Pacific ocean is the largest ocean in the world. Yet 
population wise we are very much in the minority, in small 
groups of islands many hundreds of miles in distance away 
from one another. Apart from the problems of communications, 
the Pacific region challenges us with its vast spaces of 
sea and air for nuclear testing and nuclear dumping by 
powerful nations. Why didn't God, at the beginning, give 
the Pacific ocean to the present powerful nations? It is 
too big for our population to look after it. But can a 
purely technological community look after the Pacific ocean? 
Can the efficiency of technology efficiently look after our 
marine resources ? But the Pacific ocean is not merely sea. 

It is part of our human environment. It must be cared for 
/by our own population, whether we are in the minority or 
the majority. It must not be taken by the powerful nations 
as an ocean without people. The nuclear testing 
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that is being carried out in French territory, the 
proliferation of nuclear weapons by the United States 
government in Hawaii and other parts of the Pacific, 
the recent testing of nuclear ballistic missiles by 
the Chinese Government, and the use of our Pacific ocean 
as a dumping ground for nuclear waste - all these are 
challenging threats to our scattered minority population. 

But we are not a minority. Do you know that it appears 
that those whose environments have been technologicalised 
for their dependency are no longer dependant on the power 
of human love and human sensitivity and human ability? 

This is where I see our communal solidarity must be 
strengthened to challenge any artificial and institutional 
community which only builds its security on temporary, 
insecure and unstable fearful hearts by using technology 
for its defender! 

Our theology must be the expression of God's gift of our 
/ communal society and this communal responsibility. The 
ultimate power which no one, no power in heaven and on 
earth will be able to destroy, to defeat, is love (Romans 
8:35, 37-39). 

Because of the vastness of our ocean and the small dots 
of islands, we must develop a theology of communal solidarity 
of human society within the region of the Pacific. This 
theology of communal solidarity must begin from within each 
local and national context. Each national context must be 
our definition of our local church" The universal Christ 
who is the head of the church can only be recognised as 
universal when the people of God in every national context 
are touched by his forgiving love, and hence are very 
sensitive to where God's Holy Spirit is at work in their 
midst and through them. The Christ of the Church and of the 
world can never be merely imposed organisationally and 
institutionally as universal. He must be experienced as he 
is always ready to be personally invited not impersonally 
enforced! 

The Pacific island nations will never become super powerful 
nations in terms of military supremacy. However, we can 
become superpowers in terms of communal solidarity within 
our communal society of human relationships. 

The Church in the Context of the 1980s 

4 Firstly, contextual challenges of the 80s will increasingly 
be insecurity and fear . 

Secondly, contextual challenges of the 80s are increasingly 
"loneliness" and "meaninglessness". Greed and the abuse of 
technology means rich persons can be surrounded by expensive 









furniture, television sets, and one or two well-fed dogs, 
but have no friends and even be a stranger to his or her 
neighbours. 

The theology of time, leisure and extended family responsibility 
must be developed and examined in the light of the Kingdom's 
Gospel of communal society which was first experienced on the 
Day of Pentecost in a new way. It must be a sharing community 
that we develop - sharing between people, not between business 
companies. 

There are a lot of questions that we can raise in this Assembly. 
What is the place and role of technology to develop human 
values? To what extent has the image of God been distorted 
and thus duplicated by the efficiency of the world of technology? 
What is our Pacific understanding of the covenant God and hence 
the community-creating God in our communal society in the Pacific 
To what extent will we surrender our Pacificness of human space 
and human time to the efficient technological space and tech¬ 
nological time? How can we go about unhooking ourselves from 
the lifestyle of the Atlantic world in order to globally share 
and recognise our communal solidarity? The world of meaning 
and human values cannot be dealt with in a technologically 
efficient way, because the crucified Christ challenges this 
way of handling the development of human values. What is our 
Pacific understanding of the term "Crucified Christ" in our 
Pacific context? 

The third contextual challenge of the 80s is religious movements. 
In the Pacific context the challenges of small movements who 
confess the same Lord and Saviour appear to be increasing. The 
influences of world religions such as Islam, Hinduism and 
Buddhism will increase through our business and educational 
relationships. The traditions of our so called established 
churches, unless they are open to both the judgement of God and 
the direction of the Holy Spirit, will continue to be defensive 
for their self-centred, clerical and male-dominated organisations 

Christ Himself Challenges the Churches in the Pacific 

First of all, this Assembly must look closely and examine what 
we really mean by the "churches". 

If the prayer of Jesus in John 17:20-23 has not been really 
obeyed by the believers in Christ's name, then Christ continues 
to challenge our divided church. The world is getting stronger 
and stronger and the divided church is getting weaker and 
weaker. So we are challenged by Christ to witness God's 
community for mission in the world. 

Secondly, Christ challenges our institutional churches where 
the ordinary people, the poor, the oppressed, are. 
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Thirdly, Jesus challenges our narrow views of his Gospel. 

The king of the kingdom is multi-dimensional. He is both 
the messenger and the message of the kingdom. 

Fourthly, Jesus stands revealed and challenges us with his 
love. Because of his love there is no longer a hidden place 
for the devil to stand hidden. 

Lastly, Christ challenges us for not seriously witnessing 
the gospel in its urgency . The church-centred and Sunday- 
centred and minister-centred church programmes will never 
take seriously the urgency of the Gospel of salvation. 

The lay people who are full of the Holy Spirit have begun to 
challenge our ordained ministry which usually confines itself 
within the doctrinal and traditional expectation of the 
churches. In many cases, the lay people save more souls for 
Christ outside of church buildings and Sunday services than 
the ministers who are enslaved to the traditional preaching 
from brick-walled buildings do. Therefore, the lay people 
today are more aware of the Holy Spirit and also the urgency 
of sharing and witnessing the gospel of Jesus Christ than 
those of us who are busy with interiors of church buildings 
and weekly programmes. They are more like the Good Samaritan 
and we are more like the Levites and Priests! The lay people 
have come to identify some dead logs from the ordained ministry. 
You may not believe me, but I speak from what I know. It is 
the lay people who are daily encountering the realities of 
the world. Therefore, the question of the urgency of evangel¬ 
ising the world through lay ministry is imperative and in the 
long run is not expensive and exploitative. 

Conclusion 


This Assembly must not beat around the bush when we want to be 
obedient to the call and command of the king of the kingdom, 

Jesus Christ, in order to both face the challenge and to be 
with Jesus Christ where he is being born and crucified. The 
Good News of the kingdom calls for total repentance. 

Therefore the Christ of the kingdom who is already in the 1980s 
context challenges the churches to holistically repent and to 
restructure in order to be worthy channels and witnesses of 
the kingdom. 

Questions for Discussion : 

1. The Pacific Churches must take the unity of all Christians 
in mission for mission in a given national context seriously. 
How do we go about promotihg this? Is it God's plan for us 
to remain in our given denominations which originated from 
Europe or is it by accident? What is the place and role of 
small groups who call themselves Christian movements in 
the Pacific? 
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2. If the ordained ministry is not only expensive and 
exploitative but a hindrance or barrier to the 
free gift of the Holy Spirit's ministry among the 
laity, how can we see this changed in terms of 
the place and role of ordained ministry in order 
that lay participation and involvement in the 
church can be recognised at every level? 

3. The Gospel of Christ loses its power and security 
when it depends on money economy. How can we 
church leaders take a more prophetic role in a church 
which is part of an economic system and hence the 
world's bureaucracy? 



The Rev. Leslie Boseto 
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TRADE, DEPENDENCE AND POWERLESSNESS (Condensed) 
By Rev. Sitiveni Ratuvili* 


Trade, dependence and powerlessness are three sides of a 
triangle. Injustices in trade practices lea<j to dependence 
and once we are dependent, we concede the power to decide 
what is best for ourselves. Trade has had a long history 
and it has always been associated with power. A typical 
example is the colonial era when the growth of power 
among the colonialists favoured the activities of the 
companies that monopolised all trade. 

The trade injustices have persisted to this day. I would 
like to consider the following points: 

1. Trade relationship is conducted between the powerful 
and the powerless, the haves and the have nots, and 
it is always the powerful and the haves who dictate 
the terms. As a result, the other partner is always 
subjected to a state of dependency. The consequence 
of this relationship of dependence has been the 
establishment of acute forms of injustice. For 
example, a labourer who works in the tea plantations 
of Sri Lanka gets a much lower wage than the man who 
merely packs the tea in London (CCPD p.14). This is 
an important example because the work done by the 
labourer does not only result in the consumption of 
the finished produce which is tea, but also helps to 
employ another person. Apart from that, the retail 
price of all goods whose raw materials come from the 
third world countries make a nice profit. This is 
shared all around in wages and other benefits. 

2. The most crucial problem in development is not so 
much the problem of growth, rather it is that of 
injustice. It has been claimed that the dominated 
countries have not as yet reached the stage of 
prosperity as the countries of the first world. 

This can be a mere illusion because when we consider 
the trade relationships between countries of the 
first and third world, there seems to be no end to 
the injustice that colours all trade relationships. 

The domination of the Western countries has been 
there for centuries and was forged through a process 
of conquest, colonization and subjugation. This has 
had a lot of mental and psychological impact on the 
people concerned. For some of them, their cultural 
identity has been completely distorted making them 
permanently dependent. 

* Director, Office of Citizenship and Social Services, 
Methodist Church in Fiji. 
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There is a direct relationship between the prosperity 
of one group and the poverty of the other. In fact 
they are two sides of a coin. (CCPD p. 13) The 
prosperity of the Western world has come about through 
the exploitation and subjugation it has inflicted 
on the rest of the world. Today the Western world 
continues to set up development programme after 
programme in order to make amends for the exploitation 
of their former colonies. 

The voice from the third world is very clear: 

"We want to be in complete control of our destiny. 
Development for us means you give us the resources 
and we will please ourselves what we will do with 
them, and we will use them in such a way that is 
meaningful to our people." 

3. Another reflection of the domination referred to above 
is an uncontrolled desire for possession, a nagging 
desire for appropriation and even expropriation by 
Western countries and companies. In Fiji for instance 
two subsidiaries of Australian transnationals have 
extended into many spheres of economic activity. 

Besides trading they also control the purchase and 
marketing of local products like copra and banana. 

They also extend their control to wholesale, retail 

and distribution businesses. Their strong control over 
the commodities ;market has enabled them to formulate 
internal protective policies against any potential 
local competitors. 

Some local entrepeneurs as well as family businesses, 
now face heavy losses. Some have either been bought 
out or have gone bankrupt. 

4. It has been commonly held that one of the ways in which 
to break away from this state of dependency is through 
internal aid. It was believed that a policy of internal 
aid would enable dependent countries to initiate a 
process of sustained growth (CCPD p. 19). Unfortunately, 
well-intentioned aid only succeeds in making people 
more dependent. 

Economic aid and other special project aid requires 
technical skills not readily available in the receiving 
countries, but which the donor country will supply, 
along with aid money and technology. 

The United States private investment, aid programmes, 
foreign policy, military assistance, military inter¬ 
ventions and international agencies all come under the 
control of an international business community and are 
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interwoven and oriented towards the promotion 
and maintenance of influence and control in other 
countries (Cockcroft and others p. 100). The 
United States is not the only country that is 
involved in giving aid. All countries that give 
aid expect to reap some benefit as a rebound. 

The dependent peoples are now beginning to realise 
this and to rationalise their plight. The vicious 
circle that conspires to control and subjugate 
them cannot be broken by economic development through 
aid. If there is to be any improvement at all, then 
it must come through structural changes in trade 
patterns. The Western world must give up any plans 
for expansion in the third world and must help the 
dependent countries to establish a just and free 
society (Cf CCPD p. 19). 

The Pacific Scene 


The Pacific Island nations all have a different history of 
colonialism. When the Europeans settled in the Pacific, 
they did not find a political vacuum on the shores, plains 
and the mountains of our islands. On the contrary they 
found well-organised, self-sufficient communities (John 
Momis). However, decades of colonial domination have 
distorted the identity of our people and have separated them 
from some of their cultural values. This, together with 
the evangelistic zeal in the 18th and 19th century, have 
exposed our people to a two-tiered onslaught on their 
culture and religion. Today some third world countries 
have identified the churches as agents of colonial 
imperialism. 

Evangelisation always followed in the wake of colonisation 
so that the colonial powers and the missionaries were 
closely identified, irrespective of whether they shared 
the same political ideology, or not. 

The Europeans have always had an impact right from the 
time they set foot on the shores of the Pacific islands 
to this day. The Europeans of Fiji have always exerted 
their influence. As consumers, decision makers, religious 
leaders, and residents, the whites in Fiji have been the 
most articulate and the most highly organised urbanised 
group with also the highest incomes. They have not only 
set an example of highly materialistic consumption patterns 
but have also competed successfully for scarce resources 
such as land, housing, roads and schools, most of which have 
been concentrated in the urban areas. ( Fiji , a Developing Aus¬ 
tralian Colony , p. 24). In spite of the hard work put in by 









curriculum units throughout the Pacific, our education 
systems cannot totally disentangle themselves from the 
basic philosophy and materialistic ethos 1 of the European 
education.system. This has developed amongst our people 
false aspiration for an urban life and non existent jobs. 
Part of our heritage from being a colony is that our 
people have learnt to admire, copy, overrespect and fear 
the white community and marvel at its achievement 
(Claire Slatter 1973). 

The Church 


The Churches have built up a network of relationships 
outside the region, such as with funding agencies and 
their mother churches overseas. One of the unfortunate 
outcomes of this is that the Pacific Churches have more 
links outside than inside the region. It was in Nukualofa 
in September 1975 that a group of people representing 
different churches began exploring the theme of partner- 
ship The spirit of the conference is well expressed in 
the final statements: 


"We.raised a question whether there is any need for a 
Pacific partnership on human development. Our answer 
is 'yes'. We need to break through old ideas of 
aid giving defined by a relationship of donor/recipient 
to a relationship of equals, recognising our particular 
weaknesses and needs, and our common regional problems 
each having something positive to contribute. Money 
is not the principle ingredient for a partnership - 
personnel, ideas, inspiration, and experience must 
De shared. We must build on existing structures and 
make use of happenings which take place in our reqion - 
in short we must grow by doing ." (Tonga 1975: p. 10) 


I must reiterate that as long as we continue to depend on 
overseas funds, we will never build a strong partnership 
in the region and ecumenism in the Pacific will be just 
a farce. Perhaps the time is ripe now for us to try to 
define the role of PCC in the complexity of relationships 
that exists amongst its member churches and outside 
agencies. There can be no true solidarity when we have 
our hands tied behind our backs. Indeed neo-colonialism 
takes many forms. Once we allow ourselves to come under 
its spell, we forfeit the freedom to decide our own 
destiny. 




Concluding Remarks 


I have attempted in the foregoing to highlight the problem 
of domination brought about by unjust trade practices 
and other neo-colonial forces that continue to subjugate 
people and make them permanently dependent. One of our 
major tasks in the Pacific today is to identify these 
forces. Some of them are so subtle that it is hard for us 
to see through them. 

Paul warns us that we are not fighting against human beings 
but against the principalities, against the powers, against 
the rulers of this present darkness, against the spiritual 
hosts of wickedness in the heavenly places (Eph. 6:12). 

This makes our task more formidable. We are.fighting 
against the unjust structures and other forces of exploit¬ 
ation and oppression. 

The Power of the Cross 


For many the cross was the sign of failure. Jesus was 
crucified on the Cross for being a revolutionary. Critics 
have maintained that Jesus lacked political realism. On 
the contrary Jesus was more than a politician and his 
insights were full of realism. The critics were mostly 
those who looked for efficiency in social organisation 
rather than for justice and freedom. Christians today 
are challenged by what it means to work for justice. How 
should we confront the powers of this world? What does it 
means today to use power for the sake of the liberation 
to which Jesus Christ is calling us? (CCPD p. 41) 

History tells us that when we work for justice we run the 
risk of being alienated from our society and our own 
people. On the cross Jesus suffered extreme isolation in 
order to be permanently together with his people in the 
spirit. One other outcome of this isolation was that it 
united his followers. 

Towards a Theology of Liberation 

To place oneself in the perspective of the kingdom of God 
means to participate in the struggle for liberation of 
those oppressed by others (Kee: 1974 p. 95). 

What does this mean for our churches in the Pacific with 
regard to those of our neighbours who suffer from colonial 
domination? What does this mean to all of us who are 
oppressed by the forces of neo-colonialism? Our belief 






in God should direct us to the affairs of the neighbour. 

It is to the neightbour that we manifest the loving 
concern of the God whom we are called to give witness to. 
Christ completely identified himself with the poor, 
oppressed and social outcasts. H.J. Schultz 1967, wrote 
a book entitled "Conversion to the World". As Christians 
we are called to be converted to the world through our 
involvement with the affairs of our neighbours. Conversion 
here does not mean a spiritual, interior mental transform¬ 
ation. To be converted to Christ means to relive the 
experience of the cross and to face the conflicts of our 
time. Our conversion process is affected by the socio¬ 
economic, political, cultural and human environment in 
which we find ourselves. Our conversion must go hand in 
hand with our struggle for a truly human society. 

Christians have often been guilty of complacency in the 
area of social justice not knowing that to know God is 
to do justice. We live in a world that is full of struggling 
people. As Christians we are called to join them in the 
struggle for justice. The struggling poor of Yahweh will 
always be a minority, but within that minority, God has 
instilled a hope for the future liberation of the human 
race. 'The hungry he has satisfied with good things, the 
rich sent away empty. 1 (Luke 1:53-53) 

True liberation then is the work of the oppressed them¬ 
selves and it is in and through them that the Lord saves 
history. 

What I have attempted in this paper is just to give you a 
picture of the problems that we are challenged by in 
respect of trade and dependency, which lead to powerless¬ 
ness. Perhaps the following points could be noted for 
further studies within the churches: 

1. How can the church influence the trade patterns so 
that they can be more conducive to the growth of 
justice and self reliance? 

2. What kind of society do we want to create? How do 
we see independence over against interdependence? 

Many developing countries have such bitter memories 
of colonial exploitation, racial or other forms of 
discrimination that deep underneath the desire for 
economic progress lies the psychological need to 
remove the hurt and the humiliation once and for all 
through a drive towards independence instead of 

interdependence. 
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3. How do we see partnership and regional solidarity 
in the midst of the complexity of relationships 
that are interwoven into the fabrics of our church 
and society? 

4. What are our strategies for involvement with the 
struggle of the oppressed? Strategy is a military 
word. For the church it means a theology of action. 
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NUCLEAR ISSUES AND ENVIRONMENT (Condensed) 
By Mrs. Suliana Siwatibau* 


In this paper, Nuclear issues include all major issues 
associated with the use of nuclear power - be it for 
weapons or otherwise - and environment covers only the 
physical, not the social environment. I have not discussed 
the impact of nuclear power on economic and social development. 

Nuclear power is commonly released by the fission, or splitting 
of anatom - the smallest organised unit of matter. The raw 
materials used in this process are uranium -235 and plutonium - 
239. The former occurs in nature, the latter is man-made. 

These atoms are split for three reasons: 

1. to produce an atom bomb by a major explosion; 

2. to produce bomb-grade material in a nuclear production 
reactor; and 

3. to produce heat, make a steam, and general electricity 
in a commercial power plant. 

South Pacific islanders were rudely introduced to the force 
of nuclear power through the weapons testing of nuclear 
devices in the Pacific region by the various super-powers. 

In September 1949 the USSR exploded its first atomic bomb. 

In November 1952 the USA tested its first super 'clean bomb' 
at Eniwetok in Micronesia. It was a hydrogen bomb, ten 
thousand times more powerful than the one dropped over 
Hiroshima. This marked the beginning of a series of tests 
in the South Pacific and brought the tragedy of nuclear power 
to our doorstep. 

People living on the Bikini atoll and the Rougelap islanders 
have been the victims of these tests. Eight hundred and 
sixteen Bikini islanders were evacuated to Kili, 450 miles 
away, during the testing period. They returned to their 
island home 20 years later, in 1972. They were assured that 
it was safe. No radiation tests were taken. In 1975 they 
sued the US government and demanded radiation tests. Coconuts 
they planted had sprouted orange in colour. In 1978 they were 
evacuated again to Kili. Bikini atoll lagoon contains the 
mangled wrecks of warships sunk during the tests. This area 
is the largest single source of plutonium pollution in the 
world. 

* A Methodist Laywoman of Fiji, with a long history of 
involvement in Nuclear Free Pacific activities 
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The site of the French nuclear testing is Mururoa in French 
Polynesia. After the voluble protests of South Pacific 
countries in the early 1970s the French now test their 
weapons underground. Because of the possibilities of 
leakage, underground testing cannot be deemed to be totally 
safe. 

As weapons development continues, so the capability for 
developing nuclear weapons spreads, and more and more 
countries become potential members of the atom bomb club. 

Uranium mining can be either open cart or underground. 

Where uranium mines are open, the radiation released during 
mining pollutes the environment. In addition, uranium 
miners bear increased risks of developing cancer caused by 
radioactive radon gas released during mining. 

Australia, which has one of the largest uranium deposits in 
the world, already has had to face protests from its miners' 
labour unions. 

Milling is usually done near mines. Uranium is extracted 
and formed as 'yellowcake' - mixture of uranium - 238 and 
uranium - 235 oxides. The wastes or tailings from the mills 
contain radioactive material that again endanger living 
organisms. 

Enrichment is the concentration of uranium - 235 to a higher 
proportion than in 'yellowcake 1 . It is an expensive process 
requiring large volumes of water and a great deal of 
electricity. 

The fuel fabrication process is highly dangerous and has to 
be carried out by remote control. The uranium is solidified 
in little pellets about %" long and loaded into thin metal 
fuel rods. The risks associated with this process are evident 
from the closure of 3 out of 4 fuel fabrication plants in the 
US in the 1970s. They closed because of unsafe conditions for 
workers. 

At the nuclear power plant, fuel rods are used to heat water, 
to produce steam, which then turns turbines to generate 
electricity. An extremely expensive means of producing steam. 
An extremely dangerous means too. Once a year, some of the 
fuel rods have to be removed and replaced by new ones. Those 
removed are so highly radioactive they have to be stored 
in cooling chambers, on site, for four to six months. All 
work with fuel rods is by remote control. 
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Reprocessing again is extremely dangerous and carried 
out only by remote control. Only France and the United 
Kingdom can at present reprocess spent fuel. The rods 
are cut up and reusable uranium - 235 and plutonium 
removed. They are then reprocessed for fueling another 
reactor. 

Another area of risk in production of nuclear fuel is 
the transportation of used fuel rods and nuclear waste. 
Accidental spills from trucks have occurred. Even 
commercial jets have been used for transporting nuclear 
materials. 

The final major issue we shall consider is the storage of 
nuclear waste. Nuclear waste is produced at almost every 
step of the nuclear cycle, in a commercial nuclear reactor 
and in a nuclear weapons plant. The waste is classified as 
low-level, intermediate-level and high-level waste - largely 
depending on the concentration of radioactive material. 
Radioactive waste is highly toxic and will contaminate-the 
environment virtually 'forever' because of its very long 
half-life. 

Some radioactive waste will decay and become harmless in a 
few hours. But strontium - 90 and cesium - 137 will take 
much longer - Strontium - 90 takes 120 years to become 
'harmless' while cesium - 137 takes 130 years. The highly- 
toxic plutonium on the other hand will take 240,000 years 
to become harmless. 

Low-level waste has been sealed with cement in stainless 
steel drums and buried or dropped into deep ocean beds. 

Some drums have broken open and the radioactive material 
has leaked out. 

In the US intermediate-1evel waste is buried in deep concrete- 
covered trenches, called 'cribs'. These trenches have been 
sited in desert areas where it is hoped the radioactive 
material will percolate through the soil so slowly that it 
will become harmless by the time it reaches the very low 
water table. 

High-level waste is extremely radioactive and very dangerous. 

It can be used to make nuclear weapons. Most high-level 
waste in the US is kept in the spent reactor fuel as 
unprocessed fuel rods. France, Britain, Japan and other nations 
reprocess theirs. The amount of high-level waste from the 
manufacture of weapons is also substantial. At present, 
such waste is stored in stainless steel or carbon tanks and 
encased in thick concrete. These tanks are supposed to 
last for 50 years but leaks have already occurred. Safe, 
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permanent storage and disposal of nuclear waste remains 
an unsolved problem. 

What of the Environment ? 

Radioactive materials, whether from weapons testing, mining 
tailings, nuclear plant leakage, are all released into the 
environment. They then contaminate air, water and soils. 
Other sources of radioactivity not associated with the 
nuclear industry are the sun, x-rays, TV and watches, and 
radioactive rocks. 


All living things take up .radioactive elements from the 
environment, usually in a step-wise manner. Radioactivity is 
passed along the food chain from the plants that take it up 
in the leaf and roots, to plant-eating animals like cows and* 
then to man through cow's milk or meat. 


Radioactivity is concentrated, or built up in the bodies 
of living organisms. As more is taken in, the stored 
amount increases. Those organisms higher up the so-called 
food-chain usually contain higher concentrations of radio¬ 
activity than those-lower down. 

Human beings are at the top of the food chain. Different 
radioactive elements become incorporated into different 
parts of our bodies. For example, strontium - 90, similar 
to calcium is incorporated into our bones in preference to 
calcium. This causes bone cancer. Similarly iodine 131 
is taken into the thyroid gland and causes thyroid cancer. 

Studies have shown that any increase in radiation above the 
natural level, no matter how small, is harmful to humans. 
Increased radiation has led to greater infant mortality, 
more deaths from leukemia, an increase in other cancers’ 
and an increased number of birth defects. 

What is even more frightening about the ill-effects of 
radiation is its genetic effects. There is no known safe 
level of radiation that will not cause damage to the genes. 
Genes are the units of life passed down from one generation 
to the next. Damage to the genes may result in deformation 
of the offspring not only in the first generation affected 
but in every generation after that. 


What is our concern as Pacific Christians? Our forefathers 
left us ecologically-balanced island systems and a set of 
rules by which to manage them. Many of the rules we have 




now lost. Certain environmentally sound practices such 
as the taboo have largely died out. We have lost the old 
reverence for nature often associated with spirit worship 
Our societies have adopted the scientific-technological 
civilisation which accompanied Christianity to our lands. 
This civilisation has also brought nuclear power and its 
dangers. 

A world with nuclear power is a violent world. While the 
ever-present threat of widespread annihilation from a 
nuclear war hangs over our heads, low-level radiation from 
other nuclear-related activities (as already discussed) 

continues its insidious and slow destruction of all livina 
matter. a 

As Christians we need to be mindful of the message of 
Gienesis 1:26, 28. 'Man is to subdue (cultivate) the world 
and have dominion (rule) over animals.' Just as God rules 
his universe with love and care, so man is to rule the 
world with love and care. Man did not get authorisation 
from God to have unrestricted power of disposal or 
destruction over creation. 


The dangers we face from nuclear radiation have been keenly 
felt by the inhabitants of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, from 
whom come these words of a sad song: 

"Children who'll rule the world, 
there's something you must know. 

Love and life God gave to every one. 

So look back at that sad day when Hiroshima, 

Nagasaki cried, not so long ago. 

When our children ask, we must answer true. 

Who was wrong, who caused the pain of it all? 

We were wrong; we, the ones grown up of the world. 

We had lost sight of love and life for all." 

Questions 

1 • It has always been argued by the superpowers that the 
arms race is necessary to keep the peace in the world. 
Do Christians have any viable alternatives? 

2. What responsibilities do we as Christians have towards 
protecting our environemtn? What have we done? What 
can we do to ensure development with ecological 
sustainabi1ity? 
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FAITH RELEVANCE AND FUTURE TRAINING FOR THE CHURCH'S 

MINISTRY AND ITS RENEWAL (Condensed) By Bishop Harry Tevi* 


"Faith Relevance and Future Training for the Church's 
Ministry and its Renewal" means our concern to participate 
in and advance the ministry of the Church, entrusting it 
to the Lord and Saviour, and admitting we can do nothing 
except by submitting ourselves to his providence. 

Jesus (Romans 1:1-4) 

Jesus was a perfect man, a new Adam. It is in him that 
fallen mankind finds its salvation. Through him we may 
become united again with God, becoming children of God 
as intended before the Fall. 

All our ministry has to be centered on that one figure, 

Jesus. Through the apostles Jesus has passed on this 
mission to future generations. 

The theological college has to put the emphasis on renewing 
the student's life, his relationship with God as Father 
and Jesus Christ as his Lord and Saviour rather than give 
a too intellectual and orthodox teaching. This spiritual 
renewal is operated by the Holy Spirit - "he will guide 
you into all the truth" (John 16:13). 

Some questions for discussion : 

1. What are our aims for training our church leaders? 

2. What good things have we achieved in pursuing these 
aims? 

3. Discuss Galations 1:6-9. Who is Paul cursing? Why 
did Paul have to speak so firmly? Does this apply 
to your training for the churches' ministry? If so, 
suggest some other methods you would like, based 

on the Christian principle, "Jesus said, 'I am the 
Way'". 

The Multiple Ministry of Jesus 

Jesus was "the Apostle and High Priest of our confession" 

(Heb.* 3:11). He is a true prophet (John 4:19 and Luke 24:19). 
He is the Pastor (John 10:11 and John 17:19). He is the 
Teacher (John 13:13). He is the Evangelist (Luke 19:10 and 
Matt. 9:38). 


* 


Anglican Bishop of Vanuatu 









His ministry is passed on to the Apostles and the future 
generations of Christians under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit. This same pattern of ministry is continued by the 
Holy Spirit. 

The Multiple Ministry of the Holy Spirit 

He is an apostolic Spirit (John 14:26), he is always moving 
us. He is a Spirit of Prophesy (2 Peter 1:21) and a 
Pastoral Spirit (John 14:16,18). He is a Teaching Spirit 
(John 14:16) and the divine Evangelist (John 15:26-27). 

The Need for Jesus as Personal Saviour 

Myself and other priests were fortunate to meet Bill 
Subritzky, an Anglican layman and lawyer of New Zealand, 

Fr. Charles Widowson and Mr. David Chislett. These men 
directed us to accept Jesus as our personal saviour and, 
laying hands on us, prayed for the gifts of the Holy Spirit. 
It is this Holy Spirit who is present in the young church. 

It is on the day of Pentecost that all ministry beqan 
(Acts 2:1,4). 

Training 

Jesus trained the Apostles to be the future leaders for 
the time he would not be with them physically. 

Paul chose Silas to accompany him. Then Timothy and 
Erastus became his helpers. Paul trained Timothy for 
the ministry by having him alongside. In Phil. 2:1-2, 

Paul gives a clear direction of what a church leader 
should be trained for and how he should satisfy his 
teacher. 

Every leader in the church should train his own man whom 
he knows as a son to take over the leadership from him. 

There is too much teaching, not enough training. To train 
a person to take over from you means having a person 
alongside you. He sees and experiences the difficulties 
as they arise and he sees how to tackle them. 

Paul trained two men and it is a number each one of us 
could train. We can work better in a group of three so 
that "any change must be sustained by the evidence of two 
or three witnesses" (2 Cor. 13:1). We can follow the same 
sort of pattern Jesus.had, except that he had to train 
twelve men for a special purpose. Could church leaders 
train their own Timothys and Epaphroditus alongside them, 
preparing them to take over from them? 
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Renewal 


The Church can grow and become very effective, if she opens 
her doors and accepts something new. She has to rid herself 
of the binding structures built up over the ages and be able 
to let new life come in. If the leaders decide to remain 
firm to traditions, they will find that they are losing their 
youngsters because the young will drift away to find some¬ 
thing that is more alive, something that will lead them to 
the living God. 

Questions : 

1. Why do we conduct our theological training in the way 
we do? 

2. Is this the kind of experience the churches in the 
Pacific are aiming at? 

3. Does it need finance to achieve it? 

4. Discuss: If the future of the training for ministry 
lies outside the scope of teaching and ministry of 
the Lord Jesus, then we are not aiming at convincing 
people about him - our mission aims at establishing 
ourselves a palace of fame. 

5. What do you think the present colleges should be used 
for? 

6. iiow would you train future ministers as church leaders? 

7. Why do we need church leaders? 

8. Do we encourage change? 

9. What is the assessment of our training of leaders? 

10. Do we need leaders whose spirit is joined with God 
as in Romans 8:14-16? 

11. Do we know those who are to be future leaders or do we 
group them in a college and then blame the staff for 
their spiritual life? 

12. What is God saying about training men and women in 
'Faith Relevance and Future Training for Church Ministry 
and Its Renewal 1 ? 






CHURCH UNITY IN DIVERSITY IN THE PACIFIC 

By Rey. Si one A. Havea* 


Unity in diversity could best be depicted in the Samoan 
fautasi . It is a great sport and a lot of skill is required 
to make the racing canoes perform as intended. 

I remember once I witnessed this spectacular sight. Four 
large canoes, manned by forty rowers in each canoe pushed 
up the passageway to greet the old "M.V. Matua" as she made 
her entry to the Apia anchorage. 

To paddle the fautasi needs great skill on the part of the 
rowers because that huge canoe has no outrigger to keep her 
afloat. Maintaining the balance of that great framework 
about thirty metres in length depends on the rhythmic move¬ 
ments and experience of the men sitting side by side in two 
rows, propelling it with their wooden paddles. Twenty oarsmen 
on one side and twenty on the other side move harmoniously 
to the folk songs they sing in fast tempo, equating time and 
manpower. When spectators see the fautasi in action and 
functioning well, they say quietly to each other, "their 
paddles are in good fellowship". This is unity in the 
Pacific meaning. 

As I watched, I saw four racing canoes moving majestically 
up in the uniformity of their movements, equal distance 
between each. The canoes were decorated differently, 
according to taste, or in colours and designs to represent 
the particular clan to which they belonged. It was a marvellous 
sight. They had rowed up to take on board their canoes one 
of their high chiefs who was returning on the "M.V. Matua" 
after some years overseas. There were only a few passengers 
who travelled as cabin passengers, and those of us who were 
on this voyage were treated like royalty. The four canoes 
moved together doing things differently, but all aimed to 
celebrate this important occasion. This is diversity in the 
Pacific context. 

Inside each canoe there was the note of unity, and in the 
combined performances of the four canoes there was a goal 
common, to welcome a kinsman to their midst. I saw unity 
in diversity. 


*Principal, Pacific Theological College 
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In the New Testament we read in many passages of the 
meaning and the application of unity in diversity. 

St. Paul wrote in hi s'letter to the church in Ephesus 
about church unity in diversity (Ephesians 4:1-16). 

He wrote: 

"Do your best to preserve the unity which 
the Spirit gives, by the peace that binds 
you together. 

There is one body and one Spirit, just as 
there is one hope to which God has called 
you. 

There is one Lord, one faith, one baptism, 
there is one God and Father of all men, 
who is Lord of all, works through all and 
is in all." 

Later on, he wrote about the diversity of the members 
of the church: 

"the members are given special gifts in 
proportion to what Christ has given ... he 
appointed some to be apostles, others to be 
pastors and teachers. He did this to prepare 
all God's people for the work of Christian 
service , to build up the body of Christ ..." 

Church unity in diversity is significant, and means that 
one is contributing to the other, as in the fautasi context. 
The name and identity of each rower are different, their 
ranks, their sizes, their strengths, their heights, their 
families are different. But they are one: one in spirit, 
one in their goal. Their common aim was to welcome and 
celebrate the occasion of the new arrival. 

On the other hand, unity and disunity of the church is 
significantly the opposite of church unity in diversity. 

Unity and disunity go against each other, and betray each 
other at the same time. It is like engaging in a predestined 
end to a warfare, where at the end emerge weakened small 
sects and groups who tend always to challenge the vitality 
of the traditional churches. The end result of such betrayal 
is that a new church is started, and hatred exists within 
the community. Divisions are caused by the lack of faith 
and tolerance. 

My first involvement in the ecumenical movement was in 1954, 
at the WCC Second Assembly in Evanston. I was appointed an 
official delegate of the Methodist Church of Australasia 
when I was a theological student in America. It saved the 
church thousands of dollars on travel expenses! One of 
the many things that impressed me in that Assembly was the 
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use of difficult theological terms. I think I have 
forgotten them all. The only words I still remember, 
because they were meaningful and simple, are the slogans 
from Amsterdam 1948, " We intend to stay together ", and 
Evanston 1954, " We intend to grow together ". I have 
used these points many times since. The churches must 
stay together and grow together in all circumstances and 
at all costs. 

Later, in the Pacific* in May 1961, when the International 
Missionary Council organised a meeting of all the partici¬ 
pating churches and missions in the region to a Conference 
of Churches and Missions in Malua, Western Samoa, I was 
asked to be the chairman. I remember that in the chairman's 
address I told the members of the characteristics of wood- 
borers, commonly called the ofato . They live by eating the 
dead wood. Any number of borers could live and bore holes 
in the same wood, but no one ofato would dare cut its 
hole to get in the way of the other borer inside. We have 
a proverbial saying about the ofato . When translated it 
goes like this: "the fellowship of the ofato (wood-borers): 

They live together but they do not know each other". 

The Malua Conference was the first time for the churches and 
missions in the Pacific region to come together for fellow¬ 
ship or conference. They had existed for more than a 
century but no one even dared to make his way into the 
presence of the others. When there are many ofato in a 
tree, that tree will soon fall,, because the tree is "bored". 

The churches and missions felt exactly the same at this 
conference. We discovered we had many things that could be 
shared. After two weeks of consultation and studies, we 
decided to "stay together" and to "grow together". This was 
the beginning of ecumenism in practice in the Pacific. The 
days of separation and divisions were regretted. Ofatoism 
weakens the Church, the body of Christ. 

Concurrently with the meeting of the Conference of Churches 
and Missions was the first move for independence in Western 
Samoa. After we left Samoa, we learned that at the 
plebiscite, the people voted to become independent. This was 
the first move to part with colonialism and paternalism. 
Similarly with the churches. Overseas mission boards encouraged 
indigenous leadership. The member churches formed the Pacific 
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Conference of Churches. After the first Assembly of the 
Pacific Conference of Churches in Lifou in the Loyalty 
Islands in New Caledonia, the first main building of the 
Pacific Theological College was dedicated. The Pacific 
Islands Christian Education Curriculum (PICEC) had already 
worked to produce study materials for Sunday schools for 
all the churches in the Pacific. Thus we see that the 
churches had landmarks in moving together into unity with 
diversity. 

In spite of the progress the churches have made, there are 
still problems that have to be shared, and if possible solved, 
as we stay together and grow together. 

An ecumenical awareness 


The Pacific is a vast area. In fact, there are about as 
many square kilometres of water as there are people in the 
whole Pacific ocean. About 85 per cent of them live in 
villages and little islands. A great majority of them do 
not know what is happening in the top levels of the churches. 
Those who come to hear something about the ecumenical movement 
are suspicious that there is going to be a superstructure, and 
are afraid of losing their identity. There is misunderstanding 
in the difference between church unity and church union. 

Grass root people should be informed of the basis of faith 
in the constitution of the PCC. In the Constitution it says: 

"The Pacific Conference of Churches is a fellowship 
of churches which confess the Lord Jesus Christ as 
God and Saviour according to the Scriptures and 
therefore seek to fulfil together their common calling 
to the glory of the one God, Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit." 

The PCC is not a church; nor does it wish to regard itself 
as one. According to the first paragraph of the constitution, 
it is a fellowship of churches which confess the Lord Jesus 
Christ. So it is not a super church. Beinq a member of the 
fellowship is not binding. Any church may adopt, reject or 
ignore any declaration. But the main purpose of coming together 
in fellowship is to confirm that all churches believe on the 
basis of the New Testament that the Church of Christ is one. 

In other words, the churches of the PCC are seeking the UNITY 
of the one Church. The PCC helps to put churches into living 
contact with one another and to set in motion research and 
discussion into the problem of church unity. 





The historical grievances of the past 


Many churches have inherited the grievances of the parent 
churches. The hatred of the sending churches was trans¬ 
planted to the Pacific churches when the messengers of the 
good news came to the area. An effort was made to avoid 
one church stepping on the other church's toes by the 
introduction of the missionary polity, where one denomination 
concentrated on one area only. Questions are now raised 
whether the purpose of missionary polity was to avoid any 
duplication or to encourage ofatoism . These grievances are 
deeply ingrained into the customs and cultures of the peoples 
of the Pacific. I have witnessed many occasions when close 
relatives join different churches. They could come together 
to weep if there was a funeral; to enjoy a feast when there 
was a celebration; but for two brothers of different churches 
to enter a church on Sunday was impossible. Some members of 
families were considered "exiled" if they deserted the 
traditional church and joined another faith. 

Many non-believers have stated that they could not believe 
the Christian faith, because they believe in the unity of 
the church but members worship in different churches and they 
hate each other more than the pagans! 

The disunity of the churches in witness and service 

If the Church is one, she must show positive signs of her 
unity. Our Lord when he prayed on the night before he was 
arrested said, "That all may be one even as you are in me 
and I am in you; that they may also be one in us, that the 
world may believe that you have sent me" (John 17:21). 

I remember -an official of the PCC challenging a group at an 
ecumenical gathering because he had attended a Roman Catholic 
mass but was not invited to partake in the Holy Communion. 

I also remember the reply from one member of our group, who 
was a Roman Catholic. He said: "Unity and peace are the 
greatest possibilities that the Christians are seeking to 
achieve, but there are things that we must learn to do 
together. The eucharist is one of them." I agreed with him. 

I believe there are doors that God has opened for us to enter, 
and these doors we must enter; doors of witness and evangelism, 
doors of service and relief. There are doors that are yet to 
be opened, and let us wait patiently for their opening. I 
believe that there is no human key to unity, much less to 
union. Only God, who is the living door to our unity in 
the world, can let us enter. We need more Lambeth and Vatican 
Councils to meet! 
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But along with these problems there are some brighter 
possibilities. There are things we must try to do 
together to prove our unity and Pacific solidarity. 

United Frontier 

The churches must play a prophetic role in matters concerning 
justice and human rights. In the Pacific today there are 
problems that need not only a united voice but a united 
action. Atomic tests in the Pacific and nuclear dumping in 
the Pacific will endanger the life of the peoples in the 
Pacific. These issues affect and hamper human security, and 
we must do our utmost to stop these brutal practices. 

A movement towards a Pacific theology 

The days of overseas mission-control are moving behind us. 

The churches in the Pacific are faced with the question of 
what should be our Pacific theology of mission and evangel ism.. 

In the past the missionary churches had to accept and believe 
what the missionaries believed, and use their forms of 
liturgies and worship. We had to speak their languages in 
order to be efficient in our ministry, even dress like them 
and adopt their customs. We had to read Brunner and Barth 
and Bonhoeffer (the three B's) to be a theologian. But I 
think we have as much or more to contribute from the Pacific 
to theology as we have to learn from the West. Churches can 
sing different songs, use different rites and forms of prayer, 
but we need to feel that these differences are complementary 
to each other. 

One of the outstanding happenings in the Pacific is the 

establishment of the Pacific Theological College in Suva. In 

fact, this is one of the first actions of the Malua Conference; 

to establish a central theological college. Immediately after 

the conference at Malua, a theological education consultation 

was held at Dudley Girls' High School in Suva. The consultation ' 

recommended: 

1. to provide theological education oriented to the 
Pacific and its needs, at a higher level than was 

available in the Pacific; 4 

2. to engage in research and reflection on issues facing J 

the Pacific churches; < 

3. to provide a centre which would express and foster 
the unity of the Pacific churches, and would encourage 
cooperation and sharing among churches. 
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The college now has been operating for fourteen years, 
and more than one hundred students have graduated and 
are now serving in places of leadership in the whole 
Pacific region. Most of the graduates are theological 
school lecturers, but even in the political arenas we 
have a number taking active roles. 

Inside the college we have witnessed unity in diversity 
among the students. Some come from different cultural 
backgrounds; their customs are different, their languages 
are different; but they have learned to respect their 
differences and work together where there are similarities. 

The college has been unfairly criticised because we are not 
doing exactly what the churches demand of us. The staff 
and students have tried their best to practice (without 
being coerced) what we feel we can do together; but this 
is a regional as well, as an ecumenical institution, and it 
will take a fair while to swerve a big boat in the direction 
we all would like to go. "Patience is one of the virtues 
in Christian ethics." Some churches have threatened to 
remove their students from the PTC: we can see the weakness 
of denominationalism creeping back. Please don't let the 
new generation retrace the heavy footsteps of yesterday! 

While I am on theological education, let me refer to one 
important point of discussion at the Programme for Theological 
Education (PTE) Consultation of Ministerial Formation held in 
Manila in 1979. It was about the role of the theological 
school in the ministry. It was suggested to the participating 
churches that the theological school should be a focal point 
between the people on the one hand and the church administration 
on the other; and that the theological school should assume 
a prophetic role towards the administrators and the people. 

I hope all church administrators and theological educators 
will help each other to sharpen these focal points. 

Development 

The PCC has been instrumental in promoting development in 
member churches. There have been important consultations in 
this area since the Port Moresby Assembly; in Tonga, in 
Vanuatu (Spades) and later at Patterson Memorial, Pacifique '77. 
The churches should hold together in development. We need to 
develop a network so all levels of the communities can 
combine their resources in order to free people from illiteracy 
and malnutrition. Distribution of land, development of 
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agriculture, improved means of fishing, and non-formal 
education are the major issues of this decade. All these 
should be done together in order to maintain the unity 
and solidarity of the peoples of the Pacific. 

Let me close this paper, by going back to another Pacific 
way of celebration - the Tongan action song known as the 
lakalaka . The performers consist of men and women, keeping 
to one song, but women dance according to their own 
interpretation, and men on their own. Here we see unity 
in diversity. The purpose of the lakalaka is to entertain 
and celebrate an important occasion. Each in his/her own 
way, at the same time dedicated to praise and thanksgiving. 











PARTNERSHIP IN MISSION IN MELANESIA 

By Rev. Leslie Boseto* 


This paper is not written from a scholarly or research point 
of view, because I am not qualified for that type of writing. 
Further, if you want to study more about the subject of 
partnership in mission, there have been a number of articles 
or lectures written and given about it. The Melanesian 
Institute has published a number of materials about this 
topic. Many seminars, workshops and conferences have been 
held to discuss and debate the topic and issues involved. 

In April 1980 the Melanesian Council of Churches and 
Evangelical Alliance held a big conference on Partnership 
in Mission and Development under the Reign of God and spent 
a considerable time discussing the subject. The World 
Missionary Conference organised by the Commission on World 
Mission and Evangelism of the World Council of Churches, met 
in Melbourne from 12 to 25 May 1980 to discuss the multi¬ 
dimensional reality of God's Kingdom and its total demands 
for mission. 

The question that is usually asked is - after we have 
attended these conferences and have efficiently edited their 
reports and proposals, what next? I believe that the Spirit 
of God is moving amongst His people in Melanesia today for 
the new era of his mission. Those of us who are in Papua 
New Guinea and the Solomon Islands have to see ourselves 
with the sole purpose for God's mission within the whole 
context of PNG and the Solomon Islands. Papua New Guinea and 
the Solomons are God's mission field. But how can everyone 
of us believe and accept the Gospel? 

The Church exists for mission 


We who claim to be members of the living body of Christ are 
chosen people; chosen to proclaim the wonderful acts of 
God who called us out of darkness into his own marvellous 
light (1 Peter 2:9-10). 

The purpose of "come, come and follow me" was to "go, go 
and be my witnesses". The word "go" is dynamic, active and 
on the move, never stationary or static. 

Jesus came to be on the go and to move all the time. The 
religious leaders could not schedule or programme his move¬ 
ment! His missionary movement was usually determined by the 
urgency of situations rather than centralised programmes 
from temples and synagogue! Jesus was always busy with 
crowds in the streets, with individuals, with old and young, 

* A minister (and former Moderator) of United Church of 
Papua New Guinea and The Solomons; Member of the Central 
Committee, World Council of Churches. 
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with Jews and non-Jews, while people, his parents and 
disciples, used to look for him (see Matt. 12:46-47; 

Luke 7:20-23; John 4:17). It is without doubt God's 
purpose in sendinp His Son to fulfil his promises in 
Isaiah 61:1-2 which was read by Jesus himself, as recorded 
by Luke (4:18-19). 

After Jesus was certain that the faith of his disciples 
was sure, and their love for him and for one another was 
growing stronger, he blessed them (Luke 14:50) and 
commissioned them (Matt. 28:19-20). Their existence must 
be for the same purpose as that which he was sent by his 
Father to do (John 20:21). But their existence and going 
out could not be a reality unless they were obedient to 
Jesus' command to wait for the power of the Holy Spirit. 
Their group prayer meetings and fellowship were operating 
with the great expectation of power in order to be the 
Lord's witnesses. The fellowship of new converts that 
followed after Peter's preaching on the day of Pentecost 
in Acts 2:36-47 was not only for the growing number of 
disciples, but for the purpose of sharing Christ's love 
and thus fulfilling Christ's command and commission to the 
world. 

Right from the beginning of the early church there was 
divided opinion and quarelling between new believers who 
were representing two racial groups about unfair 
distribution of financial resources for a particular mission 
to the widows. However, the twelve apostles were not only 
concerned for the proclamation of the Gospel, but they also 
wanted to see that lay people were involved in mission. 

They suddenly settled the quarrel and division between the 
two groups (Acts 6:1-7). Certainly the united body of 
Christ must be for the total mission of Christ. 

Mission for Context or Context for Mission ? 

Some Christians have a very strong belief that before one 
studies the contextual situation of a certain country or 
certain people, the Gospel must be preached to that group 
of people. They believe that there is no condition about 
the great commission of Christ to go everywhere. Many 
Christians today have come to be aware more and- more that 
unless they know the cultural, political, economic, 
educational and social and religious contexts of the 
people to whom they are going to be sent, they cannot 
communicate the Gospel. 
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Personally, I agree with the latter. I believe that 
the purpose of the Word becoming a human being and 
becoming a member of a family of a certain tribe at a 
certain place at a certain time, was not only to study 
and learn about the context but to experience and to be 
one of the people in their contextual situations. God's 
mission is not brought with more information but discovered 
where he is at work. Whether white missionaries or black 
missionaries, they are simply equipped to be very sensitive 
and responsive to God's active presence in all diverse 
situations. The missiological institutes of God are where 
he is present and where he is at work and struggling with 
his people. 

Let me give an example. Today there are two voices about 
our concern for Christ's mission in China. The first voice 
says: Let us evangelise China and establish schools, 
hsopitals, theological colleges, etc. The second voice says: 

God has been already at work with his people in China. All 
we need to do is to take cooperative action and help them 
to share the simple yet the greatest Gospel of love in their 
own situations. 

I have come to firmly believe that both Melanesians and 
Europeans in PNG and the Solomon Islands must be co¬ 
discoverers of Christ'.? mission with his people in their 
own cultural and diverse contexts. Christ is always on 
the side of the oppressed, the unprivileged, the lowest 
class in our society and communities (Matt. 25:31-40). 

God is always with his people before his call (Ex. 3:7-12). 

Our participation with God's Mission demands us to be 

partners together in Mission 

Missionary movement belongs to God. It originated from Him. 
Jesus witnessed this and commanded his disciples to 
continue the same mission. He said: "As the Father sent 
me, so I send you". 

The disciples were gathered for the purpose of being sent 
out. It was God's Holy Spirit who was the missionary 
force behind all missionary movement. Both the apostles 
and disciples in the early church were caught up and 
directed by the strong wind of this Spirit (Acts 8:29; 16:6-10). 
Even in the Old Testament, we read that the living spirit of 
the Lord took the Prophet Ezekiel and set him down in a 
valley of dry bones (Ezekiel 37:1-2). So the first 

thing we have to see clearly here is that God has a mission 
for the whole world. We can only be caught or taken up by 
his missionary spirit when we come to participate with him. 
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Partnership in mission for mission must be the result of 
our individual participation with God's outgoing and 
outreaching love. Partnership here must first of all be 
between God's people in their given locality. It is not 
so much concerned with agreed statements between two 
denominations for certain programmes. Programmes and 
agreed statements of denominational beliefs must be 
responsive to where God's people are culturally or 
politically forced together to witness in a given place, 
time and situation. The practical question that I feel 
should be boldly raised here is: "How can each of the 
existing organised denominations in our countries in the 
Pacific be readily responsive in their structure and 
doctrines to where God is at work with his people?" 

The people of God in Papua New Guinea and the Solomon 
Islands now must be here to participate with God in his 
mission to evangelise, to witness, to confess, to convert, 
and liberate. Therefore, it is the people here and now 
in a given locality and situation who should !Te partners 
together in mission. 

The ecumenical movement which is only interested in 
organisational social services and talks without sensitivity 
is not looking beyond to where God's deeper touch with his 
people in his mission is. Partnership in the missionV God 
must De seen and encouraged by church leaders, church 1 
meetings, denominational traditions, denominational doctrines 
and practices, to be felt, experienced and lived out for one 
another with Enga speaking people, with Chimbu people, with 
Motu or Hula people, with Choiseul or Malaita people and so on. 

The overseas churches which are related to us in our countries 
must not be a hindrance qr barrier to the partnership in 
mission of the local churches in each of our nations. Our 
traditional links in terms of our organisational structures, 
finance and theologies or doctrines are often hindrances 
to witnessing and to our participation with God in his 
mission in our diverse situations. What is theology anyway? 

To me, it simply is to share and witness what we know and 
experience of the reality of God's love and justice“and 
truth in our existential situations. 

What is the Place of our Denominational identities in Mission ? 

Most of our denominations (established churches), new move¬ 
ments and so called sects have their original traditions in 
Europe and to a certain extent, in North America. What are 
these denominations and modern movements really representing? 

Are they existing for mission? If so, then whose mission is it? 
Whose country is it that they are building? 






Some leading theologians and leaders of certain 
denominational groups appear to strongly believe and 
teach that certain statements of their confessions which 
they inherited and special doctrines which their founders 
initiated belong to them alone. And these are an 
integral part of their identities. Therefore, because 
of these interpretations of faith based in Christ and 
the Scriptures, which their founders discovered or God 
revealed to them, denominational identities are seen as 
eternal identities. Because of this strong belief, 
partnership in mission has become something within 
their own world confessional or denominational families. 

Or partnership in mission is something to be organised 
between denominational identities rather than between 
Christians in a given locality or nation. 

I have a very strong conviction that our church leaders, 
educators and theologians today must begin to seriously 
question the positive aspects and negative aspects of 
denominational identities in relation to Christ's mission 
in our Pacific context. In what way are the preserved 
traditions of any denomination active and alive in 
helping, motivating and persuading every disciple of 
Christ to participate in outgoing and outreaching love 
of God in every situation in our country? 

Christ's mission to which the Father sent him is always 
present. It must always emphasise the urgency of saving, 
redeeming, reconciling, liberating, restoring and of 
building Christ's community NOW. "Hurry down, Zaccheus, 

because I must stay in your house today . salvation 

has come to this house today " (Luke 19:5,9). Today you 
will be in Paradise with me" (Luke 23:43). St.' Paul takes 
this up and says: "In our work together with God, then, 
we beg you who have received God's grace not to let it 
be wasted". Hear what God says: "When the time came for 
me to show you favour, I heard you; when the day arrived 
for me to save you, I helped you. Listen! This is the 
hour to receive God's favour; today is the day to be 
saved." (II Cor. 6:1-2) 

I see that the ecumenical movement is to fulfil this 
urgency of mission here and now, in me and with me in 
my immediate contexts. This is where heads of each 
denomination must not try to control and establish 
Christ's missionary movement for the sake of His Kingdom 
but to be responsive and make available God's gifted men 
and women, boys and girls, in every situation to fully 
participate with Christ's mission. I see that our national 
council of churches' role must be to play a motivating, 
animating and responsive function. But a national council 
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of churches is nothing unless church leaders, educators, 
communicators, theologians and every church member are 
open and sensitive to the active and living presence of 
Christ with his people in every contextual situation. 

The movement of our people from one town to another and 
from rural areas to urban and industrial centres is 
tremendous. What can we as church leaders do to equip, 
motivate and trust these people to be partners with God 
and with one another in Christ's mission in these centres? 
Probably the usual answer is that they cannot participate 
unless their bishops or church meetings agree! 

There must be one Church and one Mission 

Before Jesus fought for reconciliation, he prayed and said: 
"I pray that they may all be one. Father! May they be 
in us, just as you are in me and I am in you. May they be 
one, so that the wo I 



gave them the same 


b.e one, just as you and I are one.. F in them and you in 
me, so that they may be completely one in order that the 
world may know that you sent me and that you love them as 
you love me." (John 17:21-23) 

Some people at the world level said that as long as we are 
united in services and are divided in doctrines it is okay. 
But the truth is that many thousands of people outside the 
church do not believe because those of us who call ourselves 
Christians have jealousy, hatred and divisions between us. 

To be united is not just simply for the sake of unity but 
for the sake of Christ's mission in the unbelieving world. 

In II Cor. 5:17-19, we read the following: "When anyope is 
joined to Christ he is a new being. The old is gone and 
the new has come. All this is done by God who through 
Christ changed us from enemies into his friends and gave 
us the task of,making others his friends also. Our message 
is that God was making all mankind his friends through 
Christ. God did not keep an account of their sins and he 
has given us the meSage which tells how he makes them 
his friends." 

We are given the task of reconciliation. But the task 
involves pain and death to one's self or identity. 

Someone said: "The nearer we come to the Cross, the 
nearer we come to one another". Hence unity for mission 
involves the pain, obedience and commitment of the Cross. 

The One whom we confess and witness is the Lord, for he 
did not come down from the Cross! The only way to lift 
him up for the world to see is for us to be united at the 
foot of His Cross. All our statements of our confessions. 
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including our traditional creeds, must find their fulfil¬ 
ment in the true confessor of the truth, the true witness 
of the Kingdom of God, Jesus Christ of Nazareth. 

While we are discussing about one church and one mission let 
us be sensitive to the diverse ethnic groups and cultural 
identities in our unique context in Melanesia. We cannot 
just organisationally or even denominationally own people. 

We must all work to provide environments where God's 
spirit moves his people to confess and witness to 
him in their own localities. It is a factor that cannot 
be ignored, that cultural identities are much stronger 
than denominational identities! Our task must be to help 
people experience their need of Christ and thus their need 
of one another within their own ethnic groups. It is at 
this level of experiencing the universal love of Christ 
that they will be helped to see their involvement either 
at national or global level of partnership in mission. 

For partnership in mission must start with God, where his 
people are. Although the God who called Abraham and his 
sons is universal and ecumenical, yet he began that universal 
call with local people and with one tribe who spoke one 
language. 

Let us be reminded again-the main purpose of the existence 
of any local church, Christ's community, is for mission, 
so that many may know the whole concern of the glorious 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

Conclusion 

Let me just sum up what I have tried to say and have shared: 

* The church exists primarily for Christ's mission. 

* Mission must be from context to context. 

* Our partnership is with God first and secondly with one 
another, with structures and theology which are sensitive 
and responsive to where God is at work. 

* The world can never listen to a divided church. Therefore, 
unity is essential for the sake of Christ's mission. 
Ecumenical movement then must take seriously every 
denomination's confessions for common witness to the 
Divine Confessor and the living Lord of all confessions 
and creeds, not just for mere social services. 

* Each cultural community in Melanesia must feel and 
experience the deeper touch of the love of Christ who is 
both local and universal in His call and commission for 
mission. 


M 
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If any of us or any of our meetings raised the questions 
of what the role of missionaries in Melanesia today is, 
my simple answer will be: to work with God in his 
mission in the reality of the situation where our 
people are struggling. They must not come with their 
preconceived or well-baked ideas! They must be co¬ 
discoverers of God's revelation in Jesus Christ in 
the living situations. 

I hope that the few issues I have raised may stimulate 
and open up our thoughts for discussions and planning 
for our partnership in God's mission in Melanesia in 
the 1980s and beyond. J 
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PACIFIC ECUMENISM - A CRITICAL CHALLENGE (Condensed) 

By Rev. Galuefa Aseta* 

Any Christian who has lived in the Pacific for the last 
ten years must have noticed that our churches have been 
deeply influenced by the turbulence of the modern world. 

At the same time, our churches are confronted by decisive 
choices that must be made. 

Our churches are often portrayed as being dragged along 
on the march of time, too busy preserving their structures 
and operating their own machinery to notice the direction 
of the march, much less to affect its course. 

How then can our churches count for something without 
being swept away? If our churches participate in the 
predicament of our times, thank God that he has placed 
them in the world not as aloof observers, but as full 
participants, and by his grace, as a guide. 

The key word that I wish to place before us for reflection 
is Ecumenism . Identity and solidarity are seen as 
consequences of ecumenism. The word ecumenism means the 
whole world for one church. Ecumenism is best understood 
by relating the concept to the present existing divisions, 
amongst the churches: Roman Catholics, Presbyterian, Anglican, 
Methodist, Congregational, etc. These divisions continue 
to exist in defiance of our Lord's prayer "that all may 

be one . so that the world may believe that you have 

sent me" (John 17:21). We do not have time to go into 
the details of the history of the first missionaries to 
the Pacific. Suffice it to say that their evangelisation 
was more for the glory of their sending churches at home 
) rather than for the truth salvation of o.ur islands. The 
true salvation of our hatred and conflicts characterise this 
period of the sad Pacific evangelisation. 

The present Christian divisions were not our doing, but were 
part and parcel of the Christianity that we inherited.from 
our missionaries. Since the establishment of the Pacific 
Conference of Churches, our people have begun to realise that in 
spite of our diversity, we do have much in common, that 
to continue our isolation because of racial and church 
affiliations would make us an uneasy prey for the evil 
powers of the world. The ecumenical spirit is at work 
now in our islands, but I am afraid it is now reaching the 
stage whereby we tend to allow our own preferences to control 
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its future shape. If the ecumenical movement does not 
preserve my interests, then I will have nothing to do 
with it. Perhaps this distorted attitude is a result of 
joining in order to gain something rather than committing 
ourselves for the purpose of God for our people. It was 
out of the pressures of the churches in missions and * 

Mission that the Ecumenical Movement received its initial 
impetus. Can we as Pacific churches bring back our mission 
together as a focal point of our ecumenical development? 

We are confronted with the immensity of these secular 
world challenges in our society today: the struggles concerning 
independence, nuclear testing, attraction of tourism, 
operation of transnational corporations, the struggle of 
the poor, the women's concerns for equal sharing, growing 
secularism, the sex invasion and others. In such a 
situation, we are forced to make a decision as God's 
people with a mission. When Abbe Seyes was asked what 
he did during the French Revolution he replied, "I survived", 
or in the words of Martin Buber, "If there was a devil it 
would not be one who decided against God, but one who, 
in eternity, came to no decision". 

Indifference actually contributes to the evil which it 
refuses to oppose. Inaction is a way of perpetrating 
injustice and exploitation. When Jesus asked, "Is it 
lawful on the Sabbath to do good or to do harm?" (Mark 3:4), 
he cited all the options. It is one or the other. If we 
do not do good, we do evil. By non-participation in the 
social struggle we contribute to the victory of the side 
we disagree with. Withholding active support from the 
side with which we do agree leaves the opposition comparatively 
stronger. 

We now quickly condemn those who did nothing during the 
period when Hitler was about to take over power. It is not 
so easy for us to see the crucial points at which we do the 
same thing. As long as our churches remain content with the 
present situation of our ecumenical development, so long can 
we expect to openly deny or obscure before our people the 
decisive truth that the church proclaims: one Lord, one Faith , 
one Baptism . 

Our oneness is quite explicit also in the message of our 
faith. The basic purpose for which we were created is to 
grow in the relationship of love toward God and neighbour. 

This is the all-absorbing pre-occupation which Jesus insisted 
should involve all of one's heart and mind and strength. 
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The central aim of church witness is to follow one who 
"came not to be served but to serve" (Matt. 20:28). It is 
only by a genuine outgoing concern that our churches will 
move beyond the boundaries of our own denominational 
confines. Only by losing ourselves in the purposes of God, 
which include the fullest welfare of all people, do we find 
our real selves. 

It is the Christian conviction that life is not lost by 
dying, but is lost by living without awareness and commit¬ 
ment. The great secret about authentic life is that it must 
be open and outgoing, eager to learn what the situation is and 
energetic in response to need. The central reason for being 
is to give ourselves completely to such a part of God's 
eternal process of creation as is allowed to us. 

There is no dedication to God without action amongst men. 

"A tree is known by its fruits" (Matt. 12:33). Confessing 
'lord, lord' is not enough. It must be accompanied by deeds 
(Matt. 7:21). One reason for condemning the Pharisees is 
that "they preach but do not practice" (Matt. 23:3). Titus 
1:16 provides a summary judgement, "they profess to know God, 
but deny him by their deeds -" 

Churches require Change 

If we pause for a moment to search the major influences now 
V- currently determining the direction of the march in our 

regions, we would have to place our churches rather far down 
the list even though it is supposed to be the custodian 
of God's revelation essential to the salvation of all nations. 
At present our Pacific future is being shaped by overseas 
powers, and thi.s is true in the area of. politics as well as 
in the church, science and technology, migration, trans¬ 
national corporations, education, etc. Our churches have been 
moved sidewards, largely, while the Pacific modern history 
is in process. Or, perhaps confused by rapid change, or 
fearing possible opposition, it has itself wandered off to 
a protected isolation. 

To deliver both Church and Society requires a renewal within 
the church considerably more radical than even most of our 
church leaders realise. It is not enough to provide the same, 
only more of it, nor to make superficial improvement of the 
old. The church must profoundly change or its apostasy will 
unavoidably be followed by its decline. I would like to 
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propose a few suggestions to assist in this endeavour: 

1. The challenges of the secular world, the inherent 
nature of our faith and our Christian witness make 
it more compelling for our churches to move in this 
direction. 

2. Our current pre-occupation with Pacific Theology 
should not obscure theological education's vital 
role providing the Pacific churches with a theological 
framework for continuous reflection on the question 
of church unity. 

3. The time is ripe that we should no longer be content 
with participation only in the ecumenical movement. 

We must be ready to face the hard realities of our 
division. The bond which ties us together, and 
especially as God's people, would make it possible. 

4. The most important question for us tonight is this - 
Are we, the Pacific Churches, serious in sharing the 
gospel with the world? In further clarifying this it 
is the customary habit of the church to speak on 
questions that no one is asking. We are moulded by 
our own traditions and spend most of our energies 

in meeting their expectations. 

We really have to decide now whether this will be the last 
generation of the Pacific people to fill our churches. For 
if not, I appeal to you that the member churches of this 
Assembly must enter into serious discussions toward unity 
on national, sub^regional and regional levels. If it is not 
too much for PCC an additional programme could be added to 
its setup to promote Christian Unity (the experience of the 
United Church in PNG would be most relevant in this 
Pacific Christian venture). 

In summing up, I have discovered in my years with the PCC 
that, "we are afflicted in every way but not crushed: 
perplexed, but not driven to despair" (2 Cor. 4:8). It is 
my firm belief that it is by faithfulness, through painful 
experiences, that God's will shall be manifested for our 
People in the Pacific. 
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THE PACIFIC CHURCH WITHIN THE UNIVERSAL CHRISTIAN FAMILY 

By Rev. S.A. Tuilovoni* 


The Dawn of a New Day 

The coming of Christianity into the Pacific was like the 
dawn of a new day. Centuries of cultural, social and 
religious clouds hung over many Pacific communities. The 
impact of the gospel was like a strong wind blowing away 
the clouds. Like the rising sun, the source of life to the 
world, appearing from the horizon in the eastern sky, Christ 
the hope of the world was being proclaimed in the islands 
of the Pacific. Advocates of Christ were Catholics and 
Protestants. They announced the Good News and witness to 
its power. 

Missionaries who came from Europe and England brought with 
them denominational cargoes of controversy and division 
which were dumped on to the Pacific shores. Each group 
believed their packet of good news was superior to the ones 
brought by others. They distributed the contents of their 
packet and people began to accept them, some to their 
heart's delight. Converts to Catholicism and Protestantism 
were being trained to go out into the community and bring 
people to their particular denomination. They were keen 
to share i:heir new discovery with those in other island groups. 
Like the opening of the Olympic Games, when runners passed 
on the flame lit in Greece all the way to the venue of the 
Games, bearers of the gospel passed it on from one end of 
the Pacific to the other. 

Sorrow and Joy Walked Hand in Hand 

The task of sowing the seed of the Gospel in the hearts of 
the people was a mixture of sorrow and joy. A yam gardener 
may need to fell big trees from the thick jungle and he must 
prepare the soil well for his yams before he can reap a 
harvest. Likewise, the gardeners of the Lord had to clear 
the thick jungles of head-hunting, cannibalism, infanticide, 
tribal warfare, superstition, fear of the sorcerers and medicine¬ 
men so prevalent in some communities of the Pacific. While 
sadness came to a Christian community when some of the converts 
turned back to the old ways of life, joy was experienced at the 
many converts who turned their eyes to the cross to find their 
salvation. 
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Board of Mission, Uniting Church of Australia, former 
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As the work of evangelisation in the Pacific progressed, 
both Catholics and Protestants found that their cargoes of 
controversy and division were beginning to affect the new 
converts. The wounds inflicted in such controversy and war 
took many generations to forget. Time was the reconciling 
agent that slowly erased the unfortunate experiences of 
the past. 

The total impact of the gospel in the life of individuals 
and communities was gratifying. Individuals who had 
caught the fire of enthusiasm about the gospel wanted 
to share such good news/with others beyond their reefs. If 
one reads the records of indigenous missionaries, both 
Catholics and Protestants, kept at the Pacific Theological 
College chapel in Suva, Fiji, one will find over a 
thousand names of men who left their own islands and went 
to other islands to proclaim the Gospel. They were men 
aflame for the good news. Their wives and families joined 
them to make great sacrifices. 

The Wind of Co-operation and Unity Began to Blow in the World 

While the gaps between the three main branches of 
Christianity looked wider and wider from a human point 
of view, the Holy Spirit was working from the inside to 
narrow the gap to prove that what is impossible with men 
is possible with God. Just as the Spirit moved on the 
face of the earth in the time of creation, it moved again 
on the face of the earth for a new relationship among the 
churches that had been separated by division. 

The main Protestant denominations, whose representatives 
gathered in Edinburgh in 1910, experienced the invigorating 
wind of cooperation and unity blowing from the first 
missionary conference. They saw their division as a 
hindrance to the preaching of the gospel in the non-Christian 
nations of.Asia, Africa and Latin America. 

The Edinburgh conference brought out the need for further 
consultation among the main Protestant denominations. The 
formation of the International Missionary Council was the 
outcome of the Edinburgh conference. These are the places 
and dates of the meetings of the International Missionary 
Council before it merged with the World Council of Churches 

in 1961 : Lake Mohonk 1928; Tambaram 1938; Whitby 1947; Willinggen 

1952; Ghana 1958; amalgamation with the World Council of 
Churches at New Delhi in 1961. 
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Faith and Order was another offshoot of the Edinburgh conference . 

These are the dates and places of its meetings before the form¬ 
ation of the World Council of Churches: Lausanne 1927; Edin¬ 
burgh 1937; Utrecht 1938. 

Li fe and Work was the third offshoot of the Edinburgh conference. 


These are the dates and places of meetings before forming the 
WCC in 1948: Stockholm 1925; Oxford 1937; in 1938 at Utrecht 
both Faith and Order and Life a.nd Work conferences agreed to 
form the World Council of Churches in 1948. 

So the three offshoots of the Edinburgh conference, the Inter¬ 
national Missionary Council, Faith and Order and Life and Work, 
have all merged into the World Council which in 1975 
brought together 239 churches into its membership. 

In order that the missionary zeal which the International 
Missionary Council represented should not be lost, the 
Commission on Mission and Evangelism of the World Council 
of Churches was established to do such work. 

No one thought that the Orthodox church would come near to 
the Protestants until it sought membership in the World 
Council of Churches. Such was the movement of the Holy 
Spirit to bring those two branches of Christianity together. 

The refreshing wind of cooperation and unity that the 
Orthodox and Protestants were breathing was also blowing 
at the Vatican Council. Vatican II under the leadership of 
Pope John XXIII made the council and the Catholics throughout 
the world recognise that the dawn of cooperation with other 
churches was nigh. 

The World Council of Churches invited observers from the 
Vatican to attend its Assembly. The Vatican reciprocated 
by inviting representatives of the World Council of Churches 
to the meeting of the Vatican Council. The WCC even 
invited Roman Catholic theologicans to become full members 
of the Commission on Faith and Order to meet with Protestant 
theologians. 

The Breath of the Spirit in the Pacific - The Malua Conference 

The wind of friendship and cooperation which was felt at Geneva 
and Rome also blew to other parts of the world. 

The Pacific region experienced this wind of the Holy Spirit in 
the first Conference of Churches and Mission held at Malua 
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Theological College in Western Samoa. For over a hundred years 
of Christian mission in the Pacific, denominations flew their 
denominational flags. Catholic and Protestant passengers of 
their respective canoes never greeted one another, let alone 
invited one another for a meal and a yarn. 

At Maiua- after the conference many denominational flags 
were lowered and an ecumenical flag began to go up. 
Representatives to the Malua Conference after several 
days of worship, study, fellowship, consultation, formal 
and informal discussion and talks, felt they were so en¬ 
riched by the contributions from others who belonged to 
other denominations, that they seemed to forget their 
narrow denominational views. They had their minds stretched, 
their will renewed and their hearts possessed with a love 
for their brethren regardless of what denomination they 
belonged to or the groups of islands they hailed from. 
Denominational bias receded into the background of their 
thoughts and love and concord emerged prominently to the fore. 

Continuation Committee Prepares for the PCC 

Malua was a mountain top experience to the delegates. They 
did not like to lose such an experience and so decided to 
form a continuation committee to work after the conference. 
Their terms of reference were to work towards producing a 
constitution for a permanent body for the churches in the 
Pacific. The constitution committee was also to carry further 
the resolutions approved at Malua. They visited the churches 
at the time of their meetings. They were able to help the 
churches to appreciate the spirit of Malua. The visit of the 
secretary of the continuation committee, the Rev. Vavae Toma, 
brought the Malua spirit down to the grass root level of 
the congregations. 

Christian Education for the Pacific 


This new spirit of co-operation was evident in the production 
of the Sunday school curriculum for the Pacific. Letters 
were sent to churches which participated at Malua for a 
curriculum consultation which was held in Suva, Fiji, in 1963. 
The PICEC or Pacific Islands Christian Education Curriculum 
Organisation was formed. In 1968 it was changed to Pacific 
Islands Christian Education Curriculum. The spirit of 
Malua continued to permeate the production of the literature 
and curriculum for the Sunday School when Catholics also 
made use of the materials produced. 
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Theological Education for the Pacific - PTC 

The landmark of translating the Spirit of Malua Conference 
was the establishment of the Pacific Theological College in 
Suva. Although the dream for an institution of that nature 
to be established in the Pacific occurred before Malua, its 
translation into reality can be attributed to the conference 
at Malua. 

Dr. Charles Foreman, who was present at the Malua con¬ 
ference, supported the proposal for the establishment of 
a Pacific Theological College in Suva, and his favourable 
report on the establishment of a united theological college 
for the Pacific helped the Theological Education Fund 
Committee to give a considerable amount from the gift from 
the Rockfeller Foundation. This was matched by Boards of 
Missions in America to enable the building of the Pacific 
Theological College. 

After the first Assembly of the Pacific Conference of 
Churches held at Lifou in 1966, delegates came to Suva 
to be at the opening of the Pacific Theological College. 

A long dream had ultimately become a reality. God had 
been the initiator for the fulfilment of such a dream. 

The Churches that met together at Malua did not realise 
how God was using the conference to enable them not only 
to talk about working together, but to translate ideas 
into action; to decide on the establishment of the PTC. 

The Malua spirit which had been evident in the progress of 
Pacific cooperation as seen in the production of the Sunday 
school curriculum, the formation of the PCC and the establish¬ 
ment of the PTC, was confirmed by the second PCC Assembly 
at Davuilevu in 1971, and was carried on further at the 
third PCC Assembly in Port Moresby. 

Roman Catholics Come into the PCC 


The Malua conference was the first Pacific gathering together 
which prompted the spirit of ecumenical cooperation and from 
where the ecumenical canoe made its maiden voyage to Lifou 
and its second voyage to Davuilevu. The same canoe sailed 
west to Port Moresby in 1976. The third Assembly of the 
PCC held in Port Moresby was a landmark in the relationship 
of Protestants and Catholics in the South Pacific. It was 
at Port Moresby that the Churches of Christ in the New Hebrides, 
the Somon Islands Christian Association, the Samoan Christian 
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Fellowship and the Conference of Catholic Bishops in Oceania 
(CEPAC) became members of the Pacific Conference of Churches. 

The Holy Spirit was evident in the discussion for the acceptance 
of the CEPAC application. The majority of representatives were 
Protestants, who knew the strained relationship between their 
churches and the Catholic church, and naturally some would want 
to oppose the entry of CEPAC into the PCC. The discussion was 
like a mist seen on the horizon, but as the time came for the 
conference to make up its mind, the mist of prejudice, antagonism 
and distrust cleared away in the light of the cross of Christ, 
from which reconciliation and trust shone into the minds and 
hearts of the delegates enabling them to vote unanimously for 
CEPAC to be a member of the PCC. No wonder that the Assembly 
broke into singing the Doxology to register their joy and 
thanksgiving. 

National Councils of Churches 

Church cooperation which started at Malua gave momentum to the 
establishment of national councils. Because the climate of 
unity had already been experienced by the World Council of 
Churches and Vatican Council, the ground for cooperation between 
Protestant and Catholic churches was ready for starting 
national councils. The Melanesian Council of Churches, 
the Fiji Council of Churches, the Solomon Islands Christian 
Association, the New Hebrides Christian Council, the Tonga 
Christian Council and Samoa Christian Fellowship were 
examples of national councils where Protestants and 
Catholics work together. 

Has the Pacific Church Gifts to Present to the Universal 

Christian Family? 

The church in the Pacific is like a man wearing bifocal 
glasses. Up to now it has been using the lower lens to see 
and examine what is going on in the region. Now the time has 
come when the upper lens should be used to give a more balanced 
view of the world context in regard to mission. 

The Pacific church had given its best gift, namely people, 
into the total mission of the universal church. We did not have 
much money to contribute for the evangelisation of the Pacific 
to help the expatriate missionaries. However, our people 
volunteered to give their lives for that cause. So the most 
important gift that we can give from the Pacific to world church 
is personnel. We already have seconded some of our ministers 
to work in Australia, New Zealand and England. Other ministers 
from the Pacific have joined ventures with European missionary 
boards in Africa. 
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Besides personnel there are gifts that are peculiar to the 
Pacific.' Some of them grew from the cultures of the people but 
with the rain and the sunshine of Christianity they have been 
developed to the full. 

Some of these gifts are: commitment, generosity, kinship 
and community, cheerfulness and enthusiasm. In a world where 
individualism has gone so far to isolate and cause 
people to be lonely, the community spirit of the Pacific is 
not only important in the changing Pacific but on the world 
scene as well. The spirit of joy in the Pacific is a 
product of cultural heritage enriched by Christianity. In 
a world where complacency has settled into many congregations 
in affluent nations the enthusiasm of Pacific Christians 
may be a gift that we can give to the world church. 

Solidarity in the Home Base 

In order that the Pacific church may be able to contribute 
effectively to the universal Christian family it must have 
a sense of solidarity. The Pacific Conference of Churches and 

the national councils of churches in each island group 
should be platforms for discussion and concrete action 
that should be shared by the local congregations. 

Since the formation of the Pacific Conference of Churches 
the churches have been standing tgoether against issues such 
as testing of bombs at Muraroa atoll, colonialism and the 
dumping of nuclear waste in the Pacific. As parliaments and 
governments in many Pacific islands have strong Christian 
members holding key positions there should not be any difficulty 
in governments and the church acting together in solidarity 
to maintain the rights of the people in the Pacific regions. 

In order that solidarity within the Pacific may be achieved 
to enable the church in the Pacific to contribute to its mission 
both within and without the Pacific, there is a need for 
pooling of resources. As the best resources we have is people 
and many of the things we can do with people cannot be done 
without money, there is a need for a pool of personnel and money. 

When the Pacific Conference of Churches 1 Pacific Sunday 
was first initiated all member churches of the PCC gave 
donations which were put into the account for Joint Action 
f(\r Mission with the purpose of starting a money pool, to 
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help in the exchange of workers in the Pacific and to help 
any of our workers invited from overseas. Such pooling of 
money and personnel was to be administered by the PCC through 
a commission or committee for mission. In order to have 
enough money in the pool interested bodies such as mission 
boards which normally support churches in the Pacific could 
also contribute to the pool. 

Perhaps the original intention of this fund has been lost siqht 
of over the years but the PCC might find it worthwhile to 
investigate it again. 

It is hoped that the Fourth Assembly of the PCC in Tonga will 
look into the possibility of finding ways in which the Pacific 
church can contribute its talents to the ecumenical endeavour 
of the Christian church. 

As we in the Pacific have been greatly blessed by God who 
has given us many gifts, we should also give generously of our 
gifts to the altar of God's church in the world. 
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SPEECH BY BISHOP BRIAN ASHBY, BISHOP OF CHRISTCHURCH, 

NEW ZEALAND, CONSULTANT TO THE SECRETARIAT FOR PROMOTING 

CHRISTIAN UNITY AT THE VATICAN 


I would like to thank you very sincerely for inviting the 
President of the Secretariat for Promoting Christian Unity 
to fraternally share in this Assembly. Although conscious 
of the closer links with the World Council of Churches and 
concerned about the progress of ecumenism in the Pacific, 
the President, His Eminence Cardinal Willebrands, was unable 
to respond to this invitation. I represent the Secretariat 
here. 

The History of the Secretariat 

Many things have been accomplished since the good Pope John XXIII 
decided to open the windows of the Catholic Church and to allow 
the fresh air in. We are inclined to forget his important 
contribution to the life of the Church. He convoked the Vatican 

II Council, announced in 1959. He understood that it would not 
be complete without the presence of other religions, and hp 
introduced ecumenism to the agenda. Finally, he established the 
Secretariat for Promoting Christian Unity with the exegetist 
(specialist on the Bible) Cardinal Augustin Bea as the first 
President. 

Protestant, Anglican and other Orthodox observers were in fact 
present at all four occasions 1962-1965 of the Second Vatican 
Council. They were of great help in all the discussions, 
particularly in the drafting of the Decree on Ecumenism. 

November 21st 1964 joins 1912, The Edinburgh Protestant 
International Missionary Congress and 1948, the First Meeting 
of the World Council of Churches as an important date in the 
ecumenical movement. It was the day the Pope and some 2300 
bishops agreed to commit the Roman Catholic Church to the 
ecumenical task when they formally adopted Vatican II's Decree 
on Ecumenism. The first act of the new Pope, Paul VI, was 
to confirm the Secretariat for Promoting Christian Unity as 
a permanent agency of the Catholic Church. Also established 
were the Secretariat for Non-believers and the very lively 
Secretariat for Dialogue with Non-Christians, especially those 
of the great religions of Asia. 
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The Task of the Secretariat 


The task is to be at the service of the Catholic communion 
and in collaboration with the World Council of Churches. 

This means, in a sense, at the service of the whole Christian 
Church. It does this in two ways. 

It stresses constantly that ecumenism must take into account 
local circumstances, as here, where geography, many independ¬ 
ent nations and long cultural traditions are so important. 

The Secretariat evaluates local initiatives and if they seem 
suitable publicises them for other local churches to try. 

Its 1973 booklet on ecumenical collaboration at the local, 
national and regional level has become a classic summary of 
ecumenical progress. On the other hand there is need also 
to encourage local ecumenical endeavour. The necessity of 
plodding along, of getting people to move where there is 
reluctance, or perhaps giving them ideas if they haven't ideas, 
as to how to start or progress. The Secretariat is very 
often a valuable help in this regard. 

Especially in collaboration with the World Council of Churches, 
the Secretariat publishes key documents for the benefit of 
the Catholic world, the World Council doing the same through 
its channels. The Joint Working Group of the World Council 
and the Catholic Church, through the Secretariat, is 
responsible for most of these documents. For instance, PCC 
would have access to the annual literature from the Joint 
Working Group for promoting the Week of Prayer for Christian 
Unity. In 1980 the same group produced a document "On 
Common Witness" which was a reworking and updating of an 
earlier 1971 document "On Common Witness and Proselytism". 
Obviously common witness is very very near, and close to 
the heart of the ecumenical endeavour. To me one of the 
appealing joint studies was one on "Giving an Account of 
the Hope that is in Us", a sort of survey of why we believe. 

In a variety of groups around the world, particularly at 
home, we have tried sitting down in groups and working out, 
reflecting on why do we believe - giving an account of the 
hope that is within us. It has produced quite surprising 
results as to the number of motivations that bring people to 
accept Jesus Christ as Lord and Saviour. 

From this short survey it will be seen that the multi-lateral 
dialogue with the World Council of Churches ranks high in the 
priorities of the Secretariat. I have no doubt that later on 
our friends from the World Council of Churches will, from 
their points of view, speak to this point. It involves 
further areas of collaboration, in particular in the area 
of justice and development through the now recessed Sodepax 
Association for Development and Peace, to continuing dialogue 
in a variety of ways on a number of fronts. It is not 
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surprising that both Pope Paul VI and Pope John Paul II 
have visited the headquarters of the World Council of 
Geneva and have themselves hosted Dr. Visser't Hooft and 
certainly Dr. Potter in recent years. 

At the same time the Secretariat is engaged in a number of 
bi-lateral dialogues, namely talks between church and church. 
All are a study in prayer, in the Holy Spirit, in patience, 
which I think is very essential to the ecumenical task and, 
please God, in eventual fruition. 

The Anglican dialogue has resulted in the ARCIC documents - 
Anglican Roman Catholic International Commission. These 
statements on ministry, eucharist and authority are an 
interesting stage as the highest church authority on both 
sides stand poised to pronounce on their status in the two 
churches. In other words will they be left at that, or will 
the Anglican authorities, essentially through the Archbishop 
of Canterbury agree that they should be committed to further 
study and for further reworking throughout the Church as a 
basis for agreement and possible convergence for unity? 

The World Alliance of Reformed Churches, which we know as 
the Presbyterian Dialogue, has finally produced a joint study 
wide-ranging in its extent on "The Presence of Christ in 
the World". 

A document on the role of the "Holy Spirit, Growth in 
Understanding" is a good result of the Methodist Dialogue. 

There are also conversations with other churches in the 
West, particularly the Lutherans, but the Secretariat's 
contact with 16 churches of the Orthodox persuasian is 
especially promising. From the Orthodox Church, we have 
one of the greatest expressions of the Christian church 
and one which is a very different tradition from our own. 

The fact of dialogue with them is very promising indeed. 

Pope John Paul made a surprise visit to Constantinople in 
November of 1979 and brought a speech to St. Andrew. In 
the next year the Patriarch of Constantinople returned the 
visit and came to see him in Rome. The result has been 
that the Secretariat has set up the membership of a Catholic 
Dialogue with the Greek Orthodox Church. It is a major and 
a far-reaching move, this exchange of views, and we trust 
it will be extremely useful and fruitful. 
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Practical Problems 

The General Secretary, Mrs. Tevi, has already raised the 
question of the Roman Catholic Church opening the Lord's 
Table to Christians of other denominations. This, with 
the equally difficult problem of marriages between Catholics 
and other Christians will be one of the two practical issues 
to surface at the plenary meeting of the Secretariat in Rome 
in November of this year. However, the major study for 
this meeting will be devoted to an issue which goes to the 
heart of the ecumenical task, and I always call it "JAM" 

(that thing you put on your bread!) which means "Joint Action 
for Mission". The document is "Ecumenism in Education". I 
believe it is an area overdue for consideration by all of 
us working in the field of ecumenism, and I hope that we shall 
have a breakthrough in November. 

The Staff of the Secretariat 

Under the Presidency of Cardinal Willebrands, Archbishop 
of Utrecht in Holland and the Active Vice-Presidency of 
Bishop Ramon Torella, the Secretariat has ten full-time 
staff people chosen for their expertise in the various 
aspects of its task. Many of you will in fact recall Dr. 

Basil Meeking, who was with you in Port Moresby in 1976. 

Bishop Torella and myself led the Secretariat's represent¬ 
ation at the May 1980 Melbourne Consultation on "Your 
Kingdom Come". Besides full-time staff, the Secretariat has 
members and consultants to keep it in touch with the world¬ 
wide Catholic communion. I have the honour to be one of the 
26 members selected from Cardinals, Archbishops and Bishops. 

I believe in fact, I am the only native English speaker south 
of the equator as a member of the Secretariat. 


Presumably my own involvement in the ecumenical scene 
influenced this Vatican appointment, which is for five 
years. I was co-chairman of the Joint Working Committee 
with the New Zealand National Council of Churches from 
1969 to 1980; since 1965 Chairman of our Catholic National 
Commission on Ecumenism; and chairman since 1975 of the 
Ecumenical Secretariat on Development, which is concerned 
with promoting education on development issues, and education 
therefore on matters of development, justice and peace. 

Rev. urian Turner, happily present with us, is a consultant 
to ESOD, Ecumenical Secretariat on Development, and is a 
full member of the Development Committee of our Commission 
for Evangelisation, Justice and Development, which I also 
have the privilege of chairing. 







To be present with you as a fraternal delegate is indeed 
an honour. You are one, I think, of seventeen councils 
in the world where the Catholic Church has full represent¬ 
ation at the national level. You are one of two at the 
regional level where the Catholic Church has full member¬ 
ship - the other one is across the other side of the Pacific - 
the Caribbean. More importantly, we are all gathered in 
the name of the same Lord Jesus Christ sharing the universal 
faith which it is our task to incarnate, to plant and 
nourish and live in the local situation, the concrete 
situation of our own lives. We are all engaged in the 
same task - the World Council, the Secretariat, the Councils 
of New Zealand and elsewhere, the Pacific Conference of 
Churches. Our task is to raise the awareness of the need 
for ecumenism in the pastoral consciousness of the whole 
church. 

Our task is to put flesh on the will of Christ for unity 
at every level of the Church - the village, the parish, 
the circuit, the presbytery, the diocese. Otherwise we 
are indulging in ecumenical navel gazing. 

I note with pleasure that across the vast Pacific, you 
leaders of our churches - men, women and youth - already 
know one another by your first names. You meet in fellow¬ 
ship, without which you could not discuss your differences. 

You will be stimulated by this Assembly and will in turn 
encourage the Pacific Conference of Churches to deepen 
the will to unity among all the people of God. 

I am grateful that I am with you and enjoying this experience 
with you at this time. 
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COLLATION OF SMALL GROUP REPORTS FROM FIRST WEEK 


PACIFIC IDENTITY, PARTNERSHIP, ECUMENISM 

A. Concerning dependence upon partners outside the region: 

1. This is highly variable throughout the Pacific. Most 
Pacific Churches can support their own pastors and 
local church programmes. But the special projects, 
institutions and national-level programmes are dependent 
upon outside help. 

2. Most groups did not want to see an end of sharing 

with partners outside the region. It can benefit them, 
too. 

3. The importance of more appropriate structures and 
institutions for the churches in the Pacific was 

recognised. This is a measure of our maturity. 

» 

4. It helps us when our partners outside the region 
encourage us to break our dependence. 

5. Concern was expressed about the overwhelming dependence 
of PCC upon help from outside the region. 

6. Some felt that they can not break the dependency upon 
,, overseas partners. Some expressed the feeling that 

refusing help from outside would be like "breaking 
Christian love". 

B. Concerning self reliance 

1. Independence and self-reliance are not ends in them¬ 
selves, but are an essential basis for Pacific identity, 
for sharing, and for inter-dependence. 

2. Self-reliance is a matter of will as well as ability. 

C. Concerning Sharing 

1. Sharing is an essential part of our Christian life. 

2. Sharing must be mutual, or both ways. 

3. The Pacific has important gifts to share. 

4. It is important that all partners respect the integrity 
of the others. 

5. When we share with partners, we should see the relation¬ 
ship as not with a "Mission Board", but as a Church to 
Church. 









D. Concerning a Theology of Ecumenism for the Pacific 

1. This is evolving, constantly,changing, and must be seen 
in terms of our own Pacific context. 

2. The spirit of ecumenism is our starting point. It 
begins with our own conversion. 

3. It evolves from us through our families and grassroots 
communities - wherever peoDle are living out the Word 
of God. 

4. Our Theology of Ecumenism has a Biblical/Theoloqical 
basis. 

5. It is concerned not only for our member churches, but 
about the whole people of God, the whole of humanity. 

It reflects the New Jerusalem, the climax of God's 
fulIness. 

6. As we develop and promote ecumenism we must identify 
the obstacles and barriers. 

7. Ecumenism must be based upon our experience of sharing 
and our experience of unity. 

8. It will reflect the positive side of our richness in 
diversity. 

9. The process is long-term. It means a commitment in 
theological education and in creating new and helpful 
structures like NCCs. We must look to our young people 
and try to create better conditions for them to promote 
unity and sharing. 

10. It must go beyond talking to concrete action. 

11. Unity and sharing are for the sake of mission. 

E. Concerning the Pacific Board of Missions Concept 

1. Most groups like the idea in principle, but are afraid 
of the bureaucracy which might be implied. Not yet, say 
most groups. 

2. There is considerable sharing already taking place. 

Let us reinforce that. Examples: Exchange visits, sharing 
of persons - students, teachers, pastors, sharing in 
theological education. 

3. PCC has an important role to play in facilitating such 
sharing. 






4 . 


The NCCs must play a.role in the development of this 
concept. 



5. There seemed to be general agreement that as yet the 
concept is poorly defined. The very name might give 
rise to inappropriate models and compartmentalisation 
of our concept of mission. 

F. Some Specific Suggestions: 

1. Further consultation is recommended on questions of 
partnerships. 

2. PCC might reinstitute a "Faith and Order" programme 
function to survey, evaluate, and analyse issues of 
ecumenism and to promote ecumenism. 

3. A PCC "prayer cycle" book (a combination Directory, 
Prayer List, Lectionary) might be published for the 
use of Churches throughout the Pacific. 

4. It might be helpful if church people throughout the 
Pacific had a church magazine in which they could read 
Pacific news and advertisements of church needs. 


Informal moments during the picture-taking 
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THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION - A presentation of responses from 
the Pacific. (Presented by Dr. Salesi Havea*) 


The collating of comments, recommendations and findings in 
this presentation is in three parts: 

1. The,responses from different Pacific Centres pertaining 

to the PTC/PRS/PCC Questionnaire on Theological Education. 

2. The comments and responses received from Pacific Churches 
regarding the Papauta Theological Education Report and 
Recommendations. 

3. Highlights of ideas and concerns expressed in the address, 
"Theological Education in the Pacific in the 80s". 


I. PTC/PRS/PCC QUESTIONNAIRE ON THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 

Towards the end of last year, the PCC Secretariat sent 
out to Heads and Executive Secretaries of member churches. 
National Councils of Churches, Principals of Theological 
Colleges and Lay Training Centres a questionaire on 
Theological Education. The questionnaire listed five (5) 
particularly important issues and areas relevant in the 
re-thinking and re-shaping of Theological Education 
programmes'in the Pacific. These areas include: 

1. Theological Education in the Pacific Context : In 
particular, the human issues of faith; and how these 
issues affect the existing patterns and practice of 
Theological Education. That is, the concerns for a 
Theological Education that is contextually relevant 
and Pacific oriented. 

2. Theological Education and the Scientific Approach : 

There are persisting questions raised in different 

Pacific centres as to the wisdom of adopting the so- 
called Western (European) Scientific Approach to 
Theological Education. The shaping of the questions 
addressed to this particular relationship between a 
theological training that is primarily aimed at minister¬ 
ial formation versus that of the blames accorded to 
theological institutions that are interested in producing 
"people with big brains" who do not give a damn about 
people (ordinary people). 

3. Theological Education and the Church: There are 
serious and critical questions now raised in regard 
to the place and role of theology and theological 
education in the life of the church: in her ministry 
and mission. In other words, how can 


Lecturer, Pacific Theological College, Suva 
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theological education with its criticism of the 
church and its insistence on church renewal 
affect the existing pattern presently seen in the 
Pacific churches. And further, how can the whole 
"people of God" become involved in theological 
education, and vice versa. 

4. Ecumenical Dimensions of Theological Education : We 
are now living in an era and in societies that require 
of us ecumenical intercourse, understanding and inter¬ 
action. It is therefore imperative that we assess how 
important it is for theological education to be open 
to other Christian confessions, to have dialogue with 
non-Christian thoughts and experience, and to have a 
worldwide perspective. 

5. Ministerial Formation ; There are concerns expressed 
regarding the kinds of ministers (leaders, pastors, 
priests, theologians, etc.) needed in order to enable 
the church to reach efficiency in her mission within 
Pacific context, in view of the challenges of the 80s. 
Essentially, how can these prospective ministers be 
trained? What should their training programme consist 
of? In other words, what (specifically) are the pre¬ 
requisites to becoming better-equipped ministers? 

Implementation 

With the distribution of the questionnaire, the PCC Secretariat 
felt the urgent need for response and discussion. Thus, in 
order to facilitate wider participation among member churches, 
theological institutions and national councils of churches, 
the Secretariat in cooperation with the USP and the PEACESAT 
satellite network held discussions (via satellite) on issues 
raised by the questionnaire on Theological Education. Particip¬ 
ants in these discussions included people from Honiara, Port 
Vila, Tonga, Apia, Funafuti, Wellington, Tarawa, Rarotonga and 
Suva. 

The Discussions 


In all the discussions, there seemed to have been no clear 
agreement as to what was meant by theology, and so, consequently, 
by theological education. There seemed to be several trends 
as to the meaning of theology: 

1. Some seemed to think that theology meant the message of 
the Gospel about God and man. Hence, there was the 
emphasis on self-knowledge in the context of the church. 

2. Some seemed to take theology as meaning a process of 
making relevant the message of the Gospel in the 
Pacific context by the use of cultural expression. 

Hence the suggestion of a "Coconut Theology". 
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3. Others seemed to think that theology meant the 
bringing of the Good News to those who are 
oppressed. Hence the insistence on human development. 

4. Others seemed to think that theology is the life 
of the church as articulated and lived. 

On the whole, there seemed to be a certain kind of underlying 
current, unsaid though it was, that theology is something 
done in the theological institutions. 

In this sense, there were strong suggestions that the theological 
programmes should look into the question of human development 
(Tonga), or take into account the current problems that face 
the churches such as the progressive abandonment of the 
traditional customs in favour of Western influences (Port Vila 
and Honiara), growing materialism, and the problem of alcoholism 
among the young (Funafuti), the breakup of family life and the 
suppression of women (Suva). 

In response to this, the theological educationalists (in the 
institutions) suggested on the one hand, that there should be 
no dichotomy between the material and the spiritual, that 
there should be a marriage of theology and culture in an 
"indigenous" theology (the so called Coconut Theology); and on 
the other hand, that there should be a shift of emphasis from 
the theology of redemption to that of creation. It was also 
suggested that before we can theologise properly, we should 
know ourselves; that is, who and what we are in the light of 
our baptism. This thought was also somewhat implied in the 
question by the Wellington participant who asked, "What is 
the Church and what is the basis of our existence in the world?" 
or by one of the Suva participants who asked, "What is the 
basis of our mission?". 

There was a criticism levelled at theological training instit¬ 
utions as being out of touch with reality. Port Vila reported 
that they were trying to overcome this difficulty by breaking 
up their course into alternating sectors of theoretical 
training in the institution and practical experience in the 
field. It was revealed that similar programmes were also 
carried out in other theological training centres. 

There was no agreed conclusion, but as remarked earlier, there 
was no agreed understanding of the term theology. This not 
only points to the richness of the concept, but to the difficult¬ 
ies in any effort to discuss on the same level - a hazard that 
needs to be taken into consideration in theological discussion. 
There also emerged a great sense of need for a pastoral 
theology which springs from the grassroot level of values 
found in the gospels and the cultures. A practical consequence 
of this would be the enculturation or indigenisation of the 
1iturgy. 
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With regards to the question of theological education and 
the Church, there were again varying views. Some saw 
theological education as being independent of the Church. 
Again, the difference sprang from the difference in the 
understanding of what theology is. Those who saw theology 
as being carried on by the church understood theology as 
the church living its life and articulating that life 
through its self-reflection. Those who saw theology as 
independent of the church, saw theology as an independent 
scientific investigation which challenges the church, 
somewnat in the sense of a non-aligned agency in relation¬ 
ship to a political body. 

It was clear, however, that those who saw theology as indep¬ 
endent of the Church would agree that theology should be 
responsible for the church and not an irresponsible source 
of criticism. At the same time, those who saw theology as 
done by the church would agree that the faith and life of 
the church in the sense of communal faith experience is one 
thing. The articulation of this faith experience in a 
systematic organised way is quite another. It would be com¬ 
parable to the relationship between personal experience and 
the behavioural/social sciences. That is to say, that while 
every human person lives a life of human experience, it takes 
a psychologist to articulate that experience in a systematic 
way; or while every human person lives in a society, it takes 
a sociologist or anthropologist to articulate the cultural 
experience and the social relationships in a systematic 
organised manner. In this sense the theology of the church 
can be considered as independent from the life of the church, 
for theology is the articulation of the church's life and 
faith experience by those who are trained to do so with 
scientific categories and instruments. • 

The consequent involvement of the people in theological 
education becomes somewhat clearer in this light. 

With regards to the involvement of the whole people of God in 
theological education, a suggestion was made that there should 
be an interchange between the theological institutions with 
the church people at large by way of surveys, questionnaires, 
and seminars done by the theological institutions for the lay 
people, on the one hand; and on the other, surveys of the 
theological institutions by lay people and involvement of 
theological students in the life and real problems of the lay 
people. Especially emphasised by this suggestion was the 
need to have the female population involved in theological 
education. 
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On the other level of perspective, it was suggested that 
only when we as Christians realise the significance of 
our baptism will we recognise our privileged position as 
members of God's people; and with such a realisation should 
come a response in action and involvement. 

The Tarawa participant bewailed the fact that it was hard 
to get a response from the lay people despite the approaches 
by theological institutions. The Rarotonga participant 
explained that the lay people cannot be interested because of 
the use of theological jargon which the lay people could not 
understand. If the language was simplified, he said, there 
would be interest, response and involvement. Further help 
was offered by the Port Vila participant by saying that 
before people could be involved, the word theology would have 
to be defined. What's more, he himself offered a definition 
of theology as God's relationship to People and People's 
relationship to God in faith. Faith, he said, was the response 
of man to God's relationship. A Suva participant put in that 
theology for her was simply God's loving message which was 
easily understood. 

A fresh angle was brought in by the Tongan participant who 
said that the theological education of people was not an 
imposition but an involvement of people (participation theology). 
People should be involved in every aspect of human development. 
This involvement, when geared towards other church people, 
was according to him theological education; when it was geared 
to those who were not church people, it was evangelisation. 

On the question of ministerial formation, it was almost a 
unanimous agreement among the participants that the kind of 
minister/pastor they expected was a spiritual person of faith 
and prayer who was in touch with the human reality. Put rather 
succinctly by one Suva participant, the minister/pastor must 
be culturally based and concerned for the promotion of people 
in every aspect. A participant in Port Vila qualified the 
minister/pastor as a spiritual person who was well educated 
in a theology which is geared towards the local understanding. 
This implies, he said, that the theological educationalist 
should be in touch with the village situation. A Suva partici¬ 
pant emphasised Word of God and the practical experience 
as the bases of ministerial formation. The Wellington partici¬ 
pant would like to see in the minister, besides all the above- 
named qualities, also the capacity to communicate in a multi¬ 
racial experience. 

A Suva lay participant objected to all the complications and 
hair splitting of the theologians. Complaining that she could 
not understand a word of the sermons preached by theological 
students, she pleaded for a straightforward delivery of God's 
loving message in all its simplicity. Quoting from Paul's first 
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letter to the Corinthians ( 2 , 4), she said that the 
minister should not try to display his own personality, 
but the internal personality of the Holy Spirit. 

Following this up, the Rarotonga participant expressed 
the view that a minister/pastor should be well-equipped 
in training, but he would have to translate this trajning 
to the level of the people through the connections with 
the local culture. Further, added a Suva participant, 
the minister/pastor should be a person open to all people, 
of both sexes and of different cultural backgrounds. 

The Tongan participant, while supporting the cultural 
means of translating the message, made the point that the 
minister/pastor was a catalyst with a prophetic role to 
challenge anything that needs to be changed. The Port 
Vila participant expected a minister/pastor to be a person 
of formal education and practical experience who would not 
cut the culture but use and expand it. 

Summary and Conclusions 

It can be seen that because of the lack of an agreed defini¬ 
tion as to the meaning of theology, there was little meeting 
of minds in the discussions, and so it lacked any real depth. 

At the same time, the lack of pre-conceived definition allowed 
the participants to bring out what was their particular concern 
with regards to the church's mission. Some of these can foe 
summed up as follows: 

1. The need for a relevant theology, that is, a theology 
(whatever theology may be) that is understandable in 
its expressions and credible in its concern for the 
life and problems of the people. 

4 2 . The need for the theological educationalists to be in 
touch with the people they are training their students 
to serve. 

3. The need for a firm and indepth spiritual/personal 
formation of the future ministers and pastors as well 
as their cultural formation. 

4. The need for the ministers/pastors to be well versed 

in both the formal theological training and the concrete 
practical situation in which they work so that they 
can bridge these two through the art of communication. 

5. The need for all the members of the people of God to 
realise their calling to involvement in theological 
education, in the sense of their helping each other 
to live the Gospel ideals as best they can. 














In conclusion, therefore, one can say that the discussion 
was in some ways very fruitful; in other respects it fell 
short of some expectations. It was fruitful in the sense 
that here we had some input from the churches for which 
the theological educationalists should be responsible. 
This would be the first stage of that involvement of the 
people of God in the process of (formal) educational 
formation. On the other hand, one was left with a sense 
of having accumulated a lot of building materials without 
knowing what Jo do with them. 

It was a good effort and a move in the right direction, 
but it was only a short step at the beginning of a long 
journey. For having made the move, those responsible 
should be congratulated. But from here, now what? 



Panel Discussion on Theological Education, 1. to r.: 
Rev. Baiteke Nabetari , Rev.. Ned Ripley , Dr. Charles 
Forman , Dr. Salesi Havea , Fr. John Foliaki, Rev. 
Albert Burua , Dr. Amanaki Havea. 
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THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION - CHALLENGES OF THE 80s 

By Professor Ron Crocombe* ~ 

If we are concerned with Theological Education in the Pacific, 

I presume we are concerned with two simple issues. The first 
is "What is Theology?" and the second is "What is go'ing to 
happen in the Pacific in the 1980s?" If we know the answer 
to those two questions, then it's easy to devise a programme 
for a Theological College. The facts are of course, that 
we don't know the answer to either question even though 
some may feel that they do. 

Theology 

I have talked theology with one of the leading Buddhists in 
a Buddhist monastry in Japan. I've talked theology with 
rabbis in Israel, with religious specialists of the Hindu 
faith in India and with most other major religious groups 
as well as at least two other major cargo cult leaders as 
well,as people of other viewpoints, Marxists and Philosophers. 

I star.ted looking for the truth and after three days at the 
consultation I am still on the looking side. But though I 
still don't understand Theology I feel a little more confident 
because I haven't met anybody else who does either. So that's 
one reality we have to face. 

Another reality we have to face is the impossibility of 
considering a real Theological Education for the 1980s. Father 
Foliaki affirmed for us last night that his Theology can't 
see past Christology. I think we've got to accept that this 
is the general position we are in at this particular phase in 
history. Perhaps in 100 years' time people may look back on us 
and give us a wider perspective. 

So we have got to accept that any planning for Theology in the 
1980s is going to be mainly about Christology. The essence of 
Christology comes from the Gospels. I can't read it from 
within, I will have to read it from without. I have read it. 

It looks interesting to me. I think if one got an independent 
person down from Mars to do an absolutely objective study on 
what the Gospels say - and what was the weighting, what 
was the emphasis on this as against that aspect, and demonstrated 
that that's the Gospel, what kind of curriculum would we need 
to teach that? I think it would be so far different from any 
Theological College that I am aware of in the Pacific that 
nobody would recognise it to be of the same order. I think 
likewise that if Christ were to be brought back on earth and 
be shown one of these things and told what's being done in His 

^Professor, University of The South Pacific and Director, 
Institute for Pacific Studies. Presented to The Papauta 
Consultation on Theological Education, January 11-17, 

Western Samoa. 
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name. He would throw up His hands in despair and say 0 
God, how misunderstood can you get? 

The Theological Colleges seem to spend most of their time 
backward looking. I don't think that's from Christ's 
message at all, but that's what they do. 

Theological Colleges also seem to be able to get a total 
obsession with comparing and sweating over detail. As I 
understand it, if Christ would be asked "Is that what you 
want them to do? Sweat over these minor trivial bits of 
irrelevancy?" He'd say, "For God's sake get on with the 
work, man." 

But Theological Colleges seem to me to be focussed at the 
moment, on swotting up on pretty irrelevant ritual, and 
protecting themselves from reality. 

Canon Knolly Clarke's talk inspired me because he seemed 
to be acting in terms of the way in which Christ was 
talking: that is, taking an honest look at realities, trying 
to understand the situation he was in, and having understood 
something of the situation to determine what his behaviour 
should be. I think that's what Christ was talking about. 

I see very little of that in Theological Education in any of 
the theological institutions that I am aware of, except 
perhaps the paper from Moamoa which reflected a wider under- 
standing. 

There is an important inconsistency. People on the one hand 
keep asserting absolutes and on the other hand keep saying, 
look, why do people keep fighting amongst themselves? Why 
have we gone through 2,000 years of Christian disunity? 
Obviousjy because people who do not have the evidence are 
asserting as truths things that are anything but known 
truths. 

So I think that what we are grappling with is a situation where 
Theological Education in the 1980s in the Pacific is going to 
remain narrow, tribal and sectarian. This is a travesty of 
Christ's teaching but still that's what it looks like. That 
is the reality with which we have to deal. 

'I would suggest that a key issue such as the actual work 
pattern of a minister of religion should be selected and a 
chart devoted to the actual hours of work constructed. What 
do you expect students to do when they leave College? How 
many hours are they expected to work? 
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Plot down how many hours a week: 

- how many hours preaching 

praying 
marrying 
baptising 
burying 

- how many hours to be the poor man's psychologist helping 
out the individual with a personal problem? 

- how much of the time should they be a social welfare worker? 

- how much of the time should they be a village level 
community development person? 

- how much of the time should they be mediators in disputes? 

I think these tasks are important and I think that they are all 
very complex. 

If these are the tasks you want to train somebody for, then 
they should be spelled out. What is the minimum time to equip 
him? What are the priorities? 

It is not a case of saying what can we put in but of saying what 
can we possibly leave out to discover a minimum package? One 
would also hope that it would have a considerable range of 
-options in it. Today, presumably, one option will be working 
as a village minister, others will be in town or working with 
a hospital or other specialised tasks. 

I think the tasks that people have been talking about don't 
seem to be very well catered for in some of the curricula. 

If I am critical of the Theological Colleges in this, I would 
be even more critical of our university. I don't think we 
have even started to come to grips with this reality. We are 
still hung up on academic ritual. And I think the reality is 
that we are not likely to come down to earth for at least 
another decade. 

We now turn to the second major issue: 

Forces in the Pacific in the 1980s : 

Specialisation 

I think we are all aware that the world is becoming vastly 
more complex and we require many more specialised people. 

This,I am sure,necessitates that any institution not just 
train any one kind of person. There may in a Theological 
College be a certain theological core. There will also be a 
wide range of options for this person who has a particular 
talent for dealing with you as against that person who has 
a particular talent for setting up credit unions, like Father 
Gainey. 
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You might consider putting the cream of theological students 
into a two-skill training programme. 

I will never forget the shock at the PTC four or five years ago 
when Herb Long, a Harvard theologian said to them, "What are 
you training ministers of religion for?" Why aren't you 
training theologians for the Central Planning Office? That's 
where all the decisions are being made. In every country around 
the Pacific now, the key decisions are being formulated in the 
Central Planning Office. And if the Churches are really 
■interested in having a real impact, then they had better get 
\into the planning office. And you can't get into the planning 
Dffice unless you are well qualified in economics. 

Personally I think that some of the more human Christians could 
do a great deal by going into the planning office, because 
they would introduce a human dimension, a higher dimension than 
is generally introduced in planning offices today. Planning 
offices are generally bogged down on a very sterile econometric. 

I think such humanising is likely to come, in the next decade 
or two, from the cream of the Theological Col leges," people who 
were trained not only in the theological area, but ...also for 
central government, because central governments seem to have 
got the running at least for a while. 

Continuing Work with Study 

Theological Colleges have gone far ahead of the University here. 
The University, I am sorry to say, has been very backward in 
the work-study area. It trains people to sharpen their minds 
without humanising their souls. The evidence proves that 
what we are doing is wrong but we can't convince ourselves to 
change gear and do what would be much more productive and 
helpful. 

The Gap Between Privileged/Under-Privileged 

This gap is certain to widen in the 1980s. The Churches must 
think about what they are going to do in practice about modifying 
that gap. 

Position of Women 


I was delighted this afternoon when the ladies had the courage 
to get up and insist that they be heard. Particularly in this 
field, the University is considerably ahead. If it's any 
encouragement to the ladies I took out figures for four semesters 
running at the University and every semester the women on 
average did better than the men. 








The evidence is quite clear, that there is a vast resource 
of untapped talent throughout the Pacific in the population 
of its women. I should hope that the churches will insist 
that they are actually going to provide a concrete plan in 
their Theological Colleges, for what percentages of places 
are for women this year and what percentage for next year. 
The courses must not be second rate courses for the females, 
but top courses. There should be a substantial gain each 
year. This is an area where the University has gone some¬ 
what further, where the evidence is that the women have 
produced the results better than the men, partly because 
they drink less booze, and partly because they are more 
responsible in so many cases. 

Localisation 


I have been for localisation all my life. I still am, but a 
little less than I used to be. You cannot localise on a 
small population base and avoid introversion and getting dull. 

One of the major advantages of PTC and PRS is that they have 
staff of diverse nationalities, persons of a diversity of 
backgrounds, of experience, or ways of looking at life, of 
ways of approaching the situations in which they work. The 
other advantage which was not brought out in a regional 
teaching institution, is the diversity in the student body. 

The students are much more important than the staff. You get 
stimulus from a multicultural and multinational group where 
the students teach each other. That's where the best teaching 
goes on at USP. It's outside the lecture rooms. It could not 
go on if it were only Fijian or only Tongan for example. 

R egionalisation 

There are some things that can be suitably done on a regional 
basis, and some things that cannot be done regionally. 

I have been working on trying to get an honest understanding 
of regionalism in the Pacific. There are something over 
200 regional organisations in the Pacific. A high percentage 
of them are largely successful in reaching the goals they have 
set themselves to carry out. A number of my friends have known 
that I can be quite a critical person. I have nothing to protect 
about Pacific Regional Organisation, but I think our findings 
so far are that they are rather more successful than I had 
expected. That doesn't mean that you close local Theological 
Colleges. There is room for things at the village level, 
there is room for things at a district level, there is room 
for things at a national level, and there is also an important 
place for certain things to be done on a Pacific regional level 
to bring together Pacific peoples and let them build a community 
feeling and also a bargaining strength vis a vis the outside 
world before you get to the level of the World Council of Churches 
and the International Agencies, 












I think the Pacific people will find that the extent of 
their effective bargaining with the outside world is going 
to depend to a considerable degree on how effectively they 
can pull together on a regional basis. Regional work has 
been rather more successful than we would have expected. 

Understanding Other Beliefs 

I accept that bigotry is going to be with us into the 
1980s. What I would ask the Theological Colleges to do is 
to pull your heads one inch out of the sand and do let a 
little light in from other ways of belief. PTC used to 
teach about Islam but they made sure that they didn't let 
a Moslem come in to teach about Islam. That to me is jcist 
fraud. 

Now if a Theological College is honest and sincere about 
wanting to open a view about how other people perceive these 
things, they will honestly invite persons who are believers 
in those faiths. I would classify Marxism as a very important 
belief system. Anybody who does not understand Marxism is 
uneducated, because it's a major idealogical force in the 
world today. I, would feel that Marxism ought to be included 
in your teaching not to produce either Marxists or anti- 
Marxists but to help people to understand better one of the 
major thought systems in the world today. You have an oblig¬ 
ation not to distort other people's views. 

The Ethics Gap 

The final point I would want to make is the question of the 
gap in ethics. I would urge the Theological Colleges to 
dampen down a bit on the myth and the magic and to strengthen 
up on human integrity and on ethics. Our University, I think, 
lacks ethics and integrity much more than it lacks anything 
el se. 

I believe the University has done well in terms of academic 
standards. 

On the ethical and integrity levels we have not done well at 
all. Universities are about facts and knowledge and intell¬ 
ectual gymnastics and not about quality, especially human 
quality. So while we put out some students with a degree who 
are also persons of high integrity, we also put out persons 
who do not fall into that category at all. Now I don't know 
whether there is some way in which the Theological Colleges 
could perhaps spill a little of that over to us. I think that 
we have some knowledge, particularly in the social sciences 
that would be of use to the Theological Colleges. 




SOME THOUGHTS ON THEOLOGIC AL EDUCATION 

By Fr. Etuale Lealofi* 


Introduction 


Theology and theological education are elusive terms: 

1 . because there is not just one theological system; 

2 . because theological education can be taken to mean: 

a. a merely intellectual exercise (i.e. learning a 
system or systems of theology, just as one learns 
geometrical theorems), or 

b. an effort to articulate on the intellectual level 
the faith that one has (not in an individualistic 
way, but as a communal experience in which the 
individual participates), or 

c. an education towards a more mature and more enlight¬ 
ened faith. 

Notion of Theology 

I take "theology" to mean a systematic study of Revelation 
which it reduces to a coherent synthesis. Bartmann defines 
theology as "the scientific exposition of the supernatural 
truths and the events of salvation that are contained in 
divine relevation in their organic connections and in a 
systematic unity". Such an exposition, comments Hugo Rahner, 
is absolutely necessary "for the revelation of the Logo, and 
presses on primarily and by its very essence towards logical 

clarity-" Theologising, says the same Hugo Rahner, "does 

not begin until reflection upon the unreflective consciousness 
of the church in her faith is forced upon her by contrary 
opinions". 

There is a danger here of over-intel1ectualising to such an 
extent that theology becomes an abstract science, dealing with 
mere notions which are divorced from the reality that these 
notions should stand for, namely, the reality of Revelation. 

This is perhaps the danger which one participant in the satellite 
discussion referred to when he contrasted theology with science. 
He said, "science deals with things and theology deals with 
persons". It's a fair comment, though not entirely true. The 
behavioural sciences deal with persons too, but a better under¬ 
standing of persons require a "disinterested" or unprejudiced 
search for truth in the rigorous application of principles. This 
is what the "systematic" or "scientific" study of Revelation 
(i.e. theology) sets out to do - whether it succeeds in this 
is another question. Nevertheless, the hazards of "atheistic" 
theology cannot be denied, nor the danger of a mechanistic 
study of Revelation. 

* Rector, Pacific Regional Seminary, Suva. 
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To complicate matters, the theological syntheses are not 
agreed on the expressions that they use. This has always 
been the hazard in the church from the very beginning of 
theological development (e.g. the Alexandrian school, the 
Jerusalem school, the school of Constantinople, etc.). Each 
synthesis has a slightly different point of integration, 
a slightly different point of emphasis. But it is in the 
dialogue of these various syntheses that we come to a deeper 
understanding of Revelation, even if we can't completely 
fathom the mystery. 

As if things are not complicated enough as it is,.one can 
differentiate between dogmatic theology (doctrine), moral 
theology (conduct), pastoral theology (mission), spiritual 
or ascetic theology (contemplation or prayer), etc. 

What these various theologies (if one may use the plural in 
this way) have in common are their starting point, namely. 
Revelation; their concern for an organic and systematic study 
so that each part is related to the other parts and to the 
whole in a comprehensible and coherent way; and 'their efforts 
to be faithful both to the data of Revelation and to the 
application of methodological principles. 

Where they differ is the way in which they look at Revelation 
and the underlying philosophical synthesis which each theolog¬ 
ical system uses to give expression or articulation to the 
Revelation. 

This, understandably, makes it difficult to capture the notion 
of theology in an all-encompassing definition which explains 
the varying attitudes towards theology and theological education. 

Theological Education 

I propose first the problematic of theology because it is on 
the understanding of this notion that our appreciation of 
theological education depends. Now, theological education can 
be very suspect to some people, and for very good reasons. 

The mere use of the word science can bring forth connotations 
which are not altogether compatible with the subject of study, 
namely, the self-revelation and self-communication of God 
which demand from the human person a response. Such an intimately 
personal encounter between two persons can not tolerate 
scientific study. 

Again, we are dealing with mystery in which science (of whatever 
kind) and its methods have no place. Hence, the very suggestion 
of a scientific -study of Revelation smacks of profanation if 
not blasphemy. 
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There are serious reasons against a scientific study of 
Revelation in the sense of a systematic and coherent 
synthesis (i.e. theology) and so tfte^question must be 
looked into a little further. 

1. A Merely Theoretical Theology . 

Theology is essentially "faith seeking understanding" / 
as St. Augustine puts it rather pithily. Therefore, x 

any theology which does not start from the "I believe 
is very much suspect, since the underlying premise of 
faith is lacking. When faith is lacking, the danger 
of using Revelation as a justification of a preconceived 
system is that much greater. This is not, properly 
speaking, theology. One can here recall Harvey Cox's 
Secular City as an example of this kind of "atheistic" 
theology. 

Atheistic theology? It is, indeed, a contradiction in 
terms, and that's why it can't be seriously called 
theology. Once faith is absent as the basis and correcting 
principle in theologising, then God (the object of faith) 
is also not considered. Consequently, the "logos" in 
this instance is not about "Theos" but about something 
else. 

This kind of "theology" should have no place in our 
theological education; and if this is the kind of theology 
that some of our people are criticising or are afraid of, 
then I can't agree with them more. However, this is no 
reason why theological education as such should be condemned 
altogether. 

2. Conceptualisation of Faith . 

Faith is essentially a "grace" or divine gift whereby we 
come to accept God. This acceptance is not always rational 
in the sense that we cannot reason our way to faith. It 
can be compared to "falling in love" - spontaneous and 
beyond reason. But we often rationalise our acts after the 
fact. 

Theology is somewhat similar. It seeks to explain the nature 
of the faith relationship between man and God, to articulate 
the faith experience of God, to show the reasonableness of 
faith, etc. This is possible because, as we have remarked 
before, faith is not just an individualistic experience, but 
a communal experience in which the individual participates, 
and so there are common points of reference. Theology is 
the expression or the verablisation of the community's faith. 

But theology is more than just an articulation of a common 
faith; it is also an aid towards the deepening of this faith. 
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3. Education Towards A Deeper Faith . 

To explain this process, one may refer to the sociological 
model where it stands that the social structures and its 
on-going process of socialisation are explained by the 
three processes: externalisation, objectivation and 
internalisation. That is to say, man's world is a result 
of meanings which he externalises and objectivises into 
social structures which support his meanings and so give 
direction to his life. This world of order becomes 
independent of man's mind and takes on an existence of 
its own. Consequently it acts back on man and he has to 
internalise it so that his life is affected. Further, the 
process of world building is not done once-and-for-all. 

There is always the threat of disintegrating influences 
which have to be integrated through what sociologists 
call a "theodicy". Hence, the process of world building, 
externalisation and objectivation, as well as of social¬ 
isation through internalisation, continues. 

Theology is nothing but an externalisation and objectivation 
of the faith experience of the Christian Community which 
the individuals internalise to give meaning to their Christian 
life. This enriches their own individual experiences of 
faith and help them to grow in that faith. 

The Objections 


As it can be seen from what we have said so far, even the most 
intimate encounter between man and God or vice versa, leave 
room for theology precisely: 

1. because the encounter with God needs to be verbalised in 
order for man to understand it, and 

2. because theology deals not merely with an individual's 
experience of God, but with a community's faith experience. 
The whole question of inspiration should be seen in this 

1 ight. 

Secondly, the mysteries of God are tailored to man's condition 
and limited understanding, since God's mysteries are not re¬ 
vealed only as information, but precisely for the sake of man's 
salvation. In order for man to respond to them, he must under¬ 
stand them first. In this sense, the scientific and systematic 
study of Revelation in theology has a service to offer and a 
function to perform. Man has to know what God is saying in his 
self-revelation. 

Conclusion 


There are many pastoral needs calling out for the pastor's 
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attention and if my pastor brother facing these problems 
accuses me as a theological educator, of being seemingly 
unconcerned, I can only say that I appreciate his position, 
but I will not accept the accusation of being unconcerned. 

As someone once said, the best way to solve a problem is a 
good theory, so I feel a good pastoral practice must be 
firmly rooted, in a good sound theology. 

I am not just a social worker nor just a philanthropist. I 
see myself as a catalyst in the formation of future pastors 
who will face problems in the light of an enlightened faith and 
thus propose solutions which are in conform'ty'with that faith. 
If, as a theological educator, I get involved in the solutions 
of practical problems only, I feel that not only would my 
work be never done, but I would be of no service at all to the 
pastoral practice of future pastors. 

Practical problems are historically conditioned and are, 
therefore transient. New problems arise; old ones change 
emphases. My brother out on the field must use his creativity 
against the background of his theological education to propose 
concrete solutions. No ready-made answers can be manufactured 
in a vacuum. 

Finally, theology and theological education must begin from 
farth_. k theology which pretends to be scientific study of 
Revelation without faith ends up being a mere intellectual 
exercise. An understanding of Revelation which is the objective 
of theology, has for its finality the Salvation of man. Hence 
theology can never be completely impersonal (as the study of 
mathematics or physics can be) but for the sake of trying to 
unearth the truth, one needs to apply the rigour of a scientific 
investigation. In the final analysis, however, it is really 
God who saves. 
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COLLATION OF SMALL GROUP REPORTS FROM FIRST WEEK 
THEOLOGY 


A. WHAT IS THEOLOGY ? 

We heard two voices: 

1. Ordinary people know God and speak of Him and His ways. 

In formal and informal groups theological reflection and 
education take place. Some however might simply term 
this faith and education. 

2. Theology is a systematic study, like a science, which is 
best done by professionals, who draw their measures from 
the scriptures, history and tradition, and from contact 
with the present Christian community, including its various 
cultures. Theologians should train and form church workers 
for their work of preaching and educating. Theology in its 
specialised sense is the work of specialists. 

B. 1$ THERE A PACIFIC THEOLOGY ? 

1. All Christian theology should maintain Jesus as its centre. 
But all aspects of life including custom and culture 
should be brought to the centre to see what are the most 
meaningful ways in which people might be able to under¬ 
stand Christ - who is incarnated for history and who is 
now everpresent, so theology is a continuous process. 

2. While the Bible is the basic data and measure of the 
Gospel, symbols including Pacific images become helpful 
in revealing the hiddenness of God. As Jesus did, we 
must teach using stories,parables, meaningful human 
encounters. This is not a new idea in the Pacific. 

3. Here is where we see the importance of having Bible 
translation which uses language which is clear and in 
the language of the people but which preserves the 
integrity of the Bible. And we recognise the importance 
of interpreting Bible passages in ways relevant to the 
culture and situation of the people. 

4. God incarnated in Christ as real, immediate, accessible, 
should be preached in balance with the idea of God who 
stands over us, apart from us. 

5. We would like to see a continuing theological contribution 
from the Pacific to the church universal. But we do not 
want a theology which would in any way cause us to turn 

in on ourselves or which might bring further division. 

We recognise the culture diversity in the Pacific, and 
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realise that this might be an obstacle to a Pacific 
theology. 

6 . Sharp confrontation seems to lead Christians to 
theological reflection. We seem to experience more 
theological activity in situations of conflict. 

7. It might be helpful for the Assembly to request the 
preparation of a book on the question of Pacific 
theology as a basis for discussion at every level, 
including the local community level. 

C. WHERE MAY THEOLOGICAL REFLECTION TAKE PLACE ? 

1. Wherever people are involved together, in homes, schools, 
the village, in Sunday schools, youth groups, meetings 
and especially in Bible studies. Basic teaching, 
sharing and reflection are important in all of these 
coupled with prayer. In all of these the spirit of God 
is moving among the people. 

2. Pastors may give great encouragement to theological 
reflection in how they use scripture and involve people 
in dialogue, in teaching and preaching. 

D. WHAT ARE SOME SHORTCOMINGS IN OUR PRESENT FORMS OF 

THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION AND TRAINING? 

1. In general we still have programmes based on Western 
ideas and concepts. 

2. In general it is oriented to institutions rather than 
people. 

3. In general it seems factual or theoretical rather than 
situational and practical. 

4. More literature written by Pacific Islanders is needed. 

5. A stronger emphasis is needed for "field experience". 








PACIFIC IDENTITY AND SOLIDARITY 

By Atty Bernard Narokobi* 
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One of the greatest gifts to our people in the Pacific is 
that we have small, self-managing communities. From one 
end of this vast ocean to the other end we can safely 
say, even now, that we belong to relatively small communi¬ 
ties of clans, tribes, villages, islands or units. As I 
travel throughout the Pacific, I never cease to marvel and 
rejoice at our small, self-sustained communities, even when 
we have come together as a larger nation state. 

This is our second gift given to us by God Himself. Even 
when we had high chiefs, big men, or even kings and queens, 
we still had smaller village and clan units. Even when_ 
we have courts, parliaments, police forces, public services 
and nation states, we still have small self-governing units 
of people. 

Society today is becoming very difficult and people are 
living less and less as a united people with common ideals, 
common values and common hopes and fears. It seems that 
for many of our villages, islands and tribes our communal 
solidarity is disintegrating. It seems to be falling apart. 

Of course, in saying that our small communities are a gift 
from God, I am not denying the fact that we have abused that 
gift and created bitterness among ourselves or with neigh¬ 
bouring communities. This happens when we have conflicts 
of one sort or another through warfare or through quarrels. 

But that does not mean that we have lost our community 
belonging and solidarity. 

For Christians, Christianity is the greatest Community that 
has been revealed, for it is first a Community of the God-head 
in Trinity. Secondly, it is a Community of God with angels 
and saints who in some way are personified in the people of 
God on earth, and all the creatures of our creation. This is 
not to say that community and solidarity do not exist in non- 
christian or non-Pacific communities. They do exist. 

If Pacific identity and solidarity are to mean anything, I 
believe we have to look at our communities, whether they be 
in Guam, in Ponape, in Palau, in Kiribati, Cook Islands, 

Tonga, Fiji, Vanuatu, Solomon Islands, Tahiti, New Caledonia, 
in Papua New Guinea, or any other island community. 

The search for Pacific identity through a search for a definition 
of the "Pacific way" may result in an illusion. We may be 
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trying to find unity in practice that may or may not 
exist. But the common historical experiences in our 
encounter with other races, cultures and religions may 
give us a common identity. 

Through the Pacific Forum our political leaders have been 
meeting to create a Pacific identity. Through arts festivals 
our people have been meeting too, to share their cultural 
diversity and richness. There are other educational and 
economic opportunities for our people to meet as Pacific 
peoples to share their hopes, visions, anxieties and 
difficulties. 

The churches, through the Pacific Conference of Churches 
and the Melanesian Council of Churches, have been instrumental 
in bringing .people together. In the past, through the Pacific 
Conference of Churches and the Melanesian Council of Churches, 
we have been able to get together. 

Pacifique 77 was one such great opportunity for sensitive 
Pacific leaders to meet in Kohimarama in the Solomon Islands. 

mee ^ in 9j Pacific leaders got together and discovered 
that the common experience in the Pacific is that we belong 
to a colonised culture or cultures. We inherit all the evils 
of the modern world on top of our own oppressed conditions. 

Our gifts and virtues are often hidden or buried under our 
oppressions. * 

In our Ponape Conference which concentrated on a Nuclear 
Free Pacific and liberation struggles in the Pacific, we 
found that political, cultural and technological oppressions 
are very real in our region. From the far west we know of 
East Timor and the Melanesians of West Papua New Guinea 
struggling for their freedom. Up northwards we learn of 
Palauans, Guamanians or Tumoro people, the Marianas, the 
Ponapeans and others searching for a place in the sun, and 
on the ocean. 

We also learn of Melanesians in Vanuatu and New Caledonia 
struggling for selfhood and identity. In the French sphere 
of influence in Polynesia we hear of struggles for selfhood 
and identity. The Aborigines of Australia, the Maoris of 
New Zealand and the native Hawaiians are all longing for 
self-government, for self-determination and for a place in 
the sun, and on our vast ocean. 

Even in independent countries we have small natural communities 
stretching and straining, twisting and turning to make adjust¬ 
ments between various forces and divisions. The new demands 
of religion, of the state, of technology, of new culture, new 
medicines, food, education and business enterprises are verv 
real among our people. J 
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A new sense of loneliness is gripping our people. Many 
have difficulty coping with this sense of alienation. 

The community we identify with continues to evaporate 
before our very eyes. Our villages diminish, our clans 
disintegrate and even our families fall apart. Further 
still, the church communities to which we identify for 
social or for genuine religious reasons begin to fall 
apart. Our political affiliations also fall apart when 
those we trust most chop and change with political fortunes 
to gain one advantage or another or in protest against lack 
of material gain. 

In many ways the Pacific peoples are a divided and wounded 
people. Physically, we are divided. Vast ocean spans, 
huge mountain barriers, wide river expanses and long and 
often rocky beaches make communication difficult. An 
island barely visible is often a strange world, inhabited 
by gods and spirits. Today, in spite of the gifts of 
the written word and the radio, we are still tuned to 
different frequencies and impressed with different word 
symbols, signs and images. 

In many ways, we see ourselves and hear and read of ourselves 
through the images and reflections of others. We live in 
a history others have made or created for us. We echo 
sounds and display skeletons of empty structures. We are 
inheriting desert islands created for us by others. Our 
vision of man and our societies are created by foreign laws 
and cultures. Whether that vision is in accord with the 
Gospel teachings, or with the vision of man as our ancestors 
saw Him, is something we hardly find time to think about. 

We are so busy copying patterns from a carbon copy that we 
often forget that we too have the necessary tools to create 
new hopes and visions based on our ancient cultures and 
Gospel teachings. 

To me. Pacific solidarity and identity is not an entity. 

It is not a search to discover whether Mata is a word 
commonly used in the Pacific to mean an eye or a witness 
or a vigilance. Nor is it a search to find that lima or 
boroi or bur mean five and pig respectively. It is not a 
search to find out whether we kiss or shake hands or drink 
kava or chew betel nut to demonstrate our unity. It is not 
even a search to return to a meaningless, fossilised and 
dead past. 

There is indeed a great sense of unity already in the Pacific. 
Two foreign languages widely spoken among the schooled are 
English and French. In at least three Melanesian countries, 
Papua New Guinea, the Solomon Islands and Vanuatu, there is 
even a closer affinity brought about by the Pi sin or Bislama 
language. 
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I believe there is more to Pacific solidarity and unity 
than what I have sketched. To my mind, fundamentally, we 
must all be involved in the search for the creation of a 
new order. Because our nation-states and communities are 
still small, we can see the faces of people behind power 
structures. We can hear the cries and the groanings of 
those who suffer from oppression, loneliness, illiteracy, 
disease, hunger, landlessness and ultimately Godlessness. 

We are like the new Jacob invited by old Esau to go on a 
new journey. We must respond with deep commitment to our 
God for the children are weak' 1 , and we must consider our 
people and their children's children. If our people are 
driven too hard against their souls and identity they will 
die. We would like to call on God, on our Christ and on our 
ancestors' wisdoms to go on ahead of us. We must move 
slower with our flock, at their pace, until we are united 
on that eternal shore of the Pacific, (see Gen. 33:13-14) 

We must carefully and systematically identify values and 
virtues dearest to us. We must obey the basic laws of nature. 

We have to be quick to forgive and slow to be angered. We 
have to be quick to conserve our resources of fish, timber 
and natural environment, but slow to exploit for quick money. 

We should be careful to plan and live within our budgets 
and slow to promise illusory needs to our people. We have 
to live by loving'and hoping and not die by hating and 
despairing. We must live by courage and not fear. We must 
live by cooperation and not tear ourselves apart with bitter 
competitions. We must live by our hard work and sweat and 
not by begging and depending on welfare or charity handouts. 

Whatever talents we have are God's gifts to us. Even if we 
do go astray in abusing these gifts, we must not lose hope. 

For us to live is for us to hope. We must hope for a new 
future. Revolutions come and revolutions go just like tides 
and waves that ebb and flow. 


But the sign of hope is the only hope we have. In the Christian 
context, our common commitment to Christ is our hope for the 
new world we must build. The old states have perverted the 
Word of God and are creating death traps everywhere. We are 
members of the new world - the brave new world. Like our 
ancestors who crossed the ocean singlehanded, we must take 
courage and build a new Pacific. 
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Unfortunately many people today see the Pacific as a hide¬ 
away place. People like to go to the Pacific to laze under 
swaying palm trees and be entertained by lovely grass-skirted 
maids or bare chested boys. It is becoming a place for 
some to salve their consciences and do what they could not 
do in their own countries. 

The Pacific is becoming a waste heap, a dumping place for 
all manner of filth and dirt. The destructive powers of 
science were released following the destruction of Pearl 
Harbour in Hawaii. Americans, French and Japanese continue 
to dump their waste in the Pacific. Recently the Chinese 
have joined their allies in dumping waste in the very 
fountains of our survival. Medicines that are certified 
as dangerous in some countries are sold in the Pacific to 
kill our people. 

The Pacific must not be seen as a world of dreams inhabited 
once by gentle savages who are now happy to live under their 
thatched roof houses and watch the sun go up and go down, 
day by day and year by year. 

I believe the secret to our solidarity does not lie so much 
in the creation of common Pacific-wide institutions like 
banks, shipping and airlines, in seminaries, in universities 
or in common markets. These are of course valuable institutions 
for unity. But the real solidarity must lie in our desire 
to create small Christian and human communities of villages, 
clans, towns, cities, offices and relationships. 

Creation of regional institutions will create centralism 
and bureaucracy unless heroic efforts are made to make these 
institutions responsible to the needs of our small people. 

I believe we must work towards creating small Christian 
communities and perfect communities God in His wisdom gave 
us through our ancestors. We must try to live as far as we 
can by the sacred charter of the Beatitudes. 

Somehow I believe that we of the Pacific have to take up the 
candle, the burning torch, to the mountain of hope. We must 
rekindle our society with hope and insist that the success 
and the progress of society must now be judged not by the 
number of warehouses for weapons, the number of soldiers and 
the gross national product, but by the steadfast adherence 
to the Beatitudes. 

We must become the wind and the current that diverted the 
oncoming storm. We must offer a new glimpse into old and 
wounded hearts for a new hope. We must build societies 
which are "more genuine, just and taking root in sharing 
and love". 
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IDENTITY -SOLIDARITY 

By L. Laoui* 


Identity and solidarity are two facets of one and the 
same reality: considering man as a cultural being 
created in God's image. They also signify taking 
seriously his mission to liberate the whole man in 
order to enable his entire development according to 
God 1 s will. 

For the purpose of our study, it would be helpful to 
ask why we are tackling these two issues in this Fourth 
Assembly. I shall then examine how we live them out in 
our daily lives and what problems they create for us. 

Finally, I shall try to suggest some solutions. I do 
not claim to cover every aspect but rather to start the 
conversation which can then be continued in our respective 
churches. 

Why do we raise the question of being today ? 

1. Malaise of being 

Usually this question is raised when one no longer 
feels dynamic. In our grandparents' time it seems 
that the question was not raised. Does that mean 
that they were really living the dynamics of their 
identity and therefore did not need to question their 
being? The fact remains that since their time one 
issue has left its mark on history : colonisation. 

It has deeply marked and upset us. Consequently, 
any formulation or demand for identity in our Pacific 
context will be closely linked to this important 
historical fact. It is because of this colonisation 
and because it still exists in many subtle forms that 
our demand for identity is seen as fundamental and 
vital. 

2. Awareness of being "colonised" or "neo-colonised" 

This also corresponds to a specific stage in the life 
of a "colonised" person. It is the stage where he 
realises that he has lost something and is likely to 
lose more, and that he has unconsciously or involuntarily 
assimilated new or foreign values. This awareness stage 
is very important because it is here that he realises 
that he needs to redefine himself in a new context. 

We need this redefinition in order to explain or manifest 
our desire to be in this new context of our history of 
the Pacific. We could even say that this stage is a 


* Theological Animator for The Evangelical Church of 
New Caledonia and the Loyalty Islands 
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"re-identification" or "restructuring". It would be 
useful to spend some time on these two ideas because 
the way we understand them will determine how we 
behave after this stage. 

a. We can understand this restructuring as pure 
acceptance of Western values to the prejudice of 
traditional values. Here, the western society is 
considered as the model to be followed: a material¬ 
istic, technically advanced society based on growth 
and scientific and material progress. I do not 
believe that that can be our choice. Beware! This 
acceptance of Western values happens unconsciously 
in spite of all our intentions. If we do not 
master our own history, i.e. economic, cultural, 
etc., then without wanting to or even realising it, 
we accept the Western model of society, and we are 
inevitably abandoned in its wake. Moreover, we are 
a synthesis of values of this civilisation conflict 
and the rejection of traditional values would 

mean living our own denial. 

b. We can consider this restructuring or re-identification 
as the return to traditional values, refusing Western 
values. But is this possible? Does it not mean that 
we under-estimate ourselves as also being products 

of colonisation? Can we take this backward step? 

c. Restructuring or re-identification can also be under¬ 
stood as the taking seriously of history and man. 

That is to say that the "colonised" is considered as 
the product of a civilisation conflict and whether you 
wish it or not, constitutes our being a "colonised". 

Whatever our understanding, our restructuring enables us to 
evaluate and study our historical being and to better master 
our being in terms of our Pacific mentality. To my mind, 
raising the identity question today means that we take stock 
of our being in order to better control our future; and the 
control of a situation presupposes a good knowledge of one's 
mentality, possibilities, limits and ability to assimilate 
new values. 

3. Redefining oneself is an evangelical exigency 

It can also be called "conversion" or "liberation" of man by 
the Spirit (Romans 8). Here liberation must be understood 
as the restructuring of the whole man. We Christians are 
called to incarnate God's image on the cultural, economic, 
political and social levels. But then our identity is no 
longer limited to historic and human values but includes 
divine and evangelical values which continually drive us 
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to redefine ourselves and dominate the world instead 
of being dominated by it (Genesis 1:28). I consider 
this as capital for us "colonised" because our re¬ 
identification in order to master the world is God's 
order. It is an evangelical operation which will not 
only enable us to discover God's plan for us but will 
constitute a true mission to the great powers which 
oppress us and destroy creation. We can help them to 
restructure by intervening with their leaders. Perhaps 
together we can seek the kind of person we want to be 
because that is where we find our authenticity. 

4. Identity and Institutions 

Being concerned about our identity is also being concerned 
about our institutions. The two are linked because they 
are made up of the same values and structures. And when¬ 
ever we question our identity, don't we question also our 
institutions? In fact, we are faced with a problem when¬ 
ever one and the other evolve in different ways. 

a. Economy: 

Developed countries impose on our countries an 
economic system based on profit and competition. 

They are now promoting growth and progress at the 
same time tied to the exploitation of our raw 
materials and our countries. They also impose a 
market and economic system which makes us "the 
losers" forever and ever. What can we do? We can 
give a "Pacific" character to our economy and 
trade, taking into account our lifestyle and 
concept of man: but doesn't this show that we are 
already dominated by an economic concept based on 
growth and competition, and are driven at a much 
faster rhythm than that which is natural to us? 

How can a dwarf satisfy his hunger when he is eating 
out of the same plate as the giant who is hungry, 
greedy and who eats fast? 

b. Religion: 

Not only did we receive patterns from European churches, 
but also a platonistic (theoretical) Christianity and 
later, theologies which were conceived in developed 
countries, then transplanted into our countries. To 
talk seriously about theology in the Pacific is to make 
it "Pacific". This does not imply training based on 
theological and doctrines, fixed and universal truths 
and applied to our situation. On the contrary, training 
must be based on real facts and situations, and work 
its way up to the Gospel, through which we question 
about God's design for our people and our lands. It 
is an inductive, not a deductive education.* 

*inductive = bringing forth facts in order to support a principle 
deductive = reasoning from a general principle to derive 
particular points 
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Concerning our approach to the Bible: we received from the 
West an intellectual approach and nothing else. We are 
soon going to catch their disease, "intellectualism." Why 
don t we revive our own methods? We have not only the brain, 
but also the senses (art: singing, dancing, painting, story 
telling). The questions and problems concerning our identi¬ 
ty are the same as those concerning our other institutions 
(cultural, political, ecclesiastical). 

Why should we talk about solidarity today ? 

Solidarity is a necessity. The awareness of the problems that 
threaten our islands or the whole of the Pacific cannot but lead 
to a recognition of the need for solidarity. 

The Pacific needs to affirm itself as an inhabited region 
and not as a body of water or source of benefit. The Pacific 
remains for a number of continentals a body of water dotted with 
Robinson Crusoe-like islands: such a nice area for dumping waste, 
tor tourism and big economic projects. We have to print in the 
minds of the continentals and the big powers that the Pacific, 
as earth and sea, is inhabited by people who are also created’ 
in God s image. If we don't do this, no one will do it for us. 

Hindrances to solidarity 

1. There is a tendency to isolationism. As islanders, we have 
always been endangered by an intolerable kind of egocentricism. 

This is a negative aspect of our mentality: we focus on our own 
island, our own church. We really need to be in extraordinary 
situations or events before we become aware of the other islands. 

2. Our relationships with the big powers continue to create 

o stacles to our solidarity. While the developed countries have 
done much to help us out of our isolationism, they constitute a 
real hindrance to our solidarity. Even in cooperation agree- 
ments it is the powerful ones who hold the strings and determine 
what our solidarity should be. 

3. The churches financial problem: dependence on the "mother 
churches" constitutes a factor harmful to any desire for solidari¬ 
ty between our churches. 

4. Our church structures can be real obstacles. We must create 
appropriate conditions not only in the PCC but also in our 
respective churches. 

Solidarity in mission 

1. Theology should be the business of all the people of God and 
not only the monopoly of specialists. In other words, theology 
must leave the offices and classrooms and go out into the homes 
and streets. It must be worked out through contact with the 
realities of life and with non-Christians. 
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2. We must consider laymen as real partners inreveals 

the'ollTconceptiorT of’sharing K ^ ^ 

SStS.*2 l^uanSS'L K 

3 We should consider seriously the gifts laymen have, since 

£ having^faith’in in 3od's 

itii ssion. 

4. Solidarity in mission requires continuous exchanges^betwee^ 

minister and layman, between man and woman. s d t0 

that one can share experiences and ideas or thoughts in oroe 
create a climate in which persons can develop., E ^h TL s i on 
the other seriously, as equals. It is on Y w sharing 

that we can qrow to perfect maturity in Christ. Ihis snaring 
can also take the form of mutual questioning with a vision of 
growing together in Christ. 

5. Solidarity implies a common mission which '5 the preaching of 

"easfts mateehd 

rcSi^’S."*PHtc^e involved in 
kinds of politics which are detrimental to man. 

Conclusion 

Solidarity in mission means implicit respect of each ’ - nQ 

idpntitv It means listening and questioning each other, being 
™en o the other and willing to become involved as equals We 
must respect each person's individual ty ^ accept th rall 
have received, as people of God, the g 
who teaches us all. 
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LEADERSHIP IN THE PACIFIC 

By Father Walter Lini* 


Writing some years ago the author Alan Moorhead described 
the arrival of the Europeans in the Pacific as "the fatal 
impact". The experience of Pacific Islanders was not that 
suffered by other peoples subjected to a colonial situation, 
such as the Arawaks of the Caribbean, the Hottentots of 
Southern Africa or for that matter the Aborigines of Tasmania, 
virtually all of whom became extinct as a direct result of 
contact with Europeans. However, the people of the islands 
in the Pacific demonstrated a marked resilience in the 
matter of survival, and did so in the face of alien diseases 
to which no natural immunity existed. And, in the case of 
Vanuatu, they experienced the forced transporation of labour 
and the impact of European practices, priorities and values 
on the cultures existing in the region. In that I include 
very much the European impact upon traditional concepts and 
practices of leadership, which was indeed fatal and in many 
instances continues to be so. I believe it fundamental, 
therefore, when considering the matter of leadership in the 
Pacific, to bear very much in mind the historical consequences 
of the past one hundred years. 

Traditional or customary practices, priorities and values 
were drastically influenced by the advent of aggressive 
European cultures. The traditional concepts of leadership 
were undermined by practices which stood in direct contra¬ 
diction to the traditional nature of leadership and its related 
institutions. And the decay and decline of these traditional 
aspects of our unadulterated culture were related, for as the 
customary practices and values were eroded the traditional 
pattern of leadership was also adversely affected. 

The traditional aspects of the life of the Pacific island 
people were strongly characterised by a sustained awareness 
of the need for communal discipline. 

The construction of houses and canoes, the growing and 
gathering of food, the harvesting from the sea, land clearance, 
were all activities that concerned and involved the whole 
community and dictated the need for leadership, as indeed 
did the practices of land allocation. The traditional 
Melanesian concept of land is, and remains, directly opposed 
to the European concept of the sea as a marketable commodity, 
something that is bought and sold for amounts of money and 
then held for exclusive and private use of the purchaser. 


Prime Minister, Vanuatu 
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Indeed the need for land to be distributed fairly, based 
on the traditional concept and principle that it be utilised 
for the general good of the community necessitated a 
constant quality of leadership. Such aspects of Melanesian 
traditional life and leadership required, as I state here, 
a disciplined society and that is what it was. It was a 
disciplined society in the very best sense of the term, for 
it was a discipline based on an awareness of the community; 
the individual was not to consider himself or his sole 
interest as taking precedence over the general interests 
of the community. "Giving" was based on one's ability to 
do so, "receiving" was based on one's need. The fabric of 
this society with its inherent communal discipline, and 
over which the traditional pattern of leadership presided, 
was torn by the advent of European commercial practice, 
which carried with it the message of materialism and the 
creed of self-interest, both of which were a direct 
contradiction of traditional Melanesian practices and 
expectations. And of course, an ability to pursue material, 
individualistic goals dictated the need to possess money 
and education if the desire was to be fulfilled. 

As desirable and as necessary as education undoubtedly 
was and is, it did produce its own social divisions and 
direction away from traditional values and the influence 
of traditional leadership. The apparent "need" for money 
dictated that the able-bodied male population entered into 
paid employment with Europeans, which took them away from 
their traditional community roles and prompted them to 
sell their labour for their own immediate gain, which in 
effect, meant a weakening of traditional values and a 
weakening of loyalties and ties to the influence of the 
traditional leadership. Education created and continues 
to create its own social divisions by the fostering and 
creation of elites, another form of individualism. Elites, 
often in the face of good intentions, adopt the values in 
the systems of education which produced them (and made 
them elites) but more often than not such values are in 
direct contradiction to their traditional ones. And it 
is an evident truth that education (again as desirable and 
necessary as it was and remains) distanced individuals 
from their communities and their traditional leaders. 

The introduction of Christianity into the Pacific islands 
added a further element of division and consequent confusion 
in the minds of the people. While the Christian religion 
was widely compatible with the ethic and principles of 
Pacific island communalism, with its emphasis on mutuality, 
compassion and caring for one another, it was a practice that 
very few of the Europeans appeared to follow. And it ran 
contrary, of course, to the "religion" of individualism and 
self-interest which had not just more important exponents. 
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but which was followed by the greater numbers of Europeans 
in the Pacific. Added to this was the resentment caused 
by the insensitive way in which all things "native" - in 
the form of spiritual and cultural values and activities - 
were deemed to be evil. There was not the due regard 
for the opinions, feelings, customs and values born of 
the Melanesian experience and environment. Practices which 
had very real social and spiritual value were outlawed by 
the early exponents of the Christian religion. A wide and 
damaging attitude of cultural arrogance existed. In view 
of the fact that almost without exception the traditional 
leaders embraced and quite often were essential components 
of the customary practices which had spiritual connotations, 
the persistent (and largely successful) attitudes of the 
Christian missionaries contributed still further to the 
division, confusion and alienation of the people and 
disaffection from their traditional concepts of values 
and leadership. In any event, there were imposed upon the 
subject peoples of the Pacific alien concepts of individualism 
materialism, elitism and spiritualism, all of which ruptured 
the indigenous concept of the community and its adherence 
to traditional spiritual values and the traditional pattern 
of leadership which sustained them. 

Over the years this process intensified to the point where 
virtually no communities existed in the islands which still 
practised in virgin, undiluted form an indigenous concept 
of communal ism with all its attendant values and traditions: 
for example, where the practice of exchange, or barter, of 
local food and materials, as opposed to a money economy, 
existed. The traditional leadership which had presided for 
hundreds of years over such a social structure disintegrated 
until today most of the traditional roles and duties have 
slipped into the empty shell of irrelevance. The role of 
the traditional island leader has been in most instances 
relegated to ceremonial practice only. They remain, of course 
and continue to command the loyalty and affections of a 
considerable number of people, but they remain as shadows 
of their predecessors. Indeed, for all practical purposes, 
the traditional pattern of leadership, and the method of 
its inheritance, has been superceded by the practice and 
principle of universal suffrage, a practice and a principle, 
while being alien to the Pacific, is now practised and well 
established in virtually all the island states of the region. 

While the introduction and practice of parliamentary democracy 
and universal suffrage has been to the detriment of the 
traditional concept of leadership, it has had, and continues 
to have, the virtue of opening up not only the selection of 
leaders to the general adult population, but making it a 
legitimate goal to pursue, irrespective of the accident of 
birth, by any individual. And while there are few people 
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who would doubt that such a method of leadership is, 
in the age in which we live, the only practical one 
in addition to being the most moral, it is a fact, and 
a persistent one at that, that doubts do remain. 

For it is an irony indeed that just as the age of 
colonialism is almost past, there should arise in the 
countries that principally were responsible for trans¬ 
planting the practices, values and institutions which 
have taken root in the islands of the Pacific, a debate 
as to the justice and morality, not to mention the long¬ 
term practicality, of those same practices, values and 
institutions. It is publicly spoken in Washington, London 
and Paris of the growing disaffection and doubt as to the 
quality of democratic government and its ability to 
accurately reflect the intentions and aspirations of the 
electorate. People in ever increasing numbers resent 
the narrow and self-seeking power element in national and 
international government and as a direct result are 
developing a constantly growing sense of alienation 
from the leaders who are meant to be the vehicles of their 
will. 

And the economic system which exists, based on the ethic 
of materialism, would also appear to be in a deep and 
persistent crisis, with it becoming more apparent by 
the hour to greater numbers of people that the consumption 
patterns that are its essential ingredient strain and 
pollute the world's resources; its trade structures prevent 
half of the world from earning a decent living. The system 
benefits the few at the expense of the many. 

These developments and realisations have led in the West to 
the discovery, or re-discovery, of what has become known 
as the "small is beautiful" syndrome. This might have been 
of some comfort to us in the island states of the Pacific 
were it not for the fact that we have already "progressed" 
considerable distances down the road which the people who 
placed us there now themselves doubt. Such a circumstance 
dictates that the business of deciding which transplanted 
values we should maintain and which we should discard and 
which traditional values and customs we should resurrect 
is going to be no easy matter. The brutal truth of the 
matter is that it is no longer possible for us to restore 
completely the torn fabric of our indigenous values, 
priorities, culture and traditional aspects of leadership. 

What the situation does demand however, is that we decide 
as a matter of priority just what leadership we want and 
need to encourage in the region, what quality of leader¬ 
ship we have to establish in order to maintain and enhance 
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the dignity and independence of our people. We must have 
social priorities which will, in turn, breed the social 
cohesion we need. It could be that in themaking of such 
decisions national leaders in the Pacific island states 
may be prompted to turn to some, although certainly by no 
means all, of our indigenous Melanesian values and 
principles. 

We in Vanuatu have already made a start on what we see as 
a necessary process by returning, in effect, to the 
traditional concept of the ownership and use of land, that 
is the leasehold concept as opposed to the alien one of 
freehold. And as we in Vanuatu quickly discovered, a 
re-examination of inherited attitudes and values from the 
colonial past makes one subject to being very much misunder¬ 
stood. Indeed, people of the island states are going to 
need courage and conviction, if in deciding on their 
national priorities and on their economic structures and 
system of government they prompt a national direction which 
could be described as a return to native communalism._ The 
area for misunderstanding and, on occasions, wilful mis¬ 
representation is extensive and should not be underestimated. 
But I do suggest that in the not too distant future the 
nature of leadership in the Pacific is going to centre upon 
a willingness to acknowledge the long-term impracticality 
of an abandonment of Melanesian communalism, of our native 
principle of mutuality, for the aggressive and selfish arts 
of individualism and materialism. 

There will have to be a willingness to examine the educational 
system, because it has a marked tendency to produce not just 
elites, but elites which in all honesty, our island economies 
and limited professional capacities are never going to be able 
to accommodate. The incompatible creeds of Christianity and 
private gain are also going to have to be acknowledged and 
examined i.f the established churches and their leaders are 
to maintain credibility in the eyes of the people. If this 
national reappraisal is going to enjoy any real purpose and 
success at all it will be necessary for all bodies of public 
opinion to be involved, not just the political parties, but 
the churches, youth groups, student bodies and cultural 
organisations. In view of their influence and direction 
on our lives in the past, an important question is to what 
degree the churches will be prepared to commit themselves 
to such a national debate as I suggest. Will they be willing 
to contribute to producing a sense of national direction 
compatible with the realities of the future, even if this 
does mean a certain revival of attitudes more in line with 
traditional expectations? 
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Any leader who advocates even only a partial abandonment of 
the ethics of material gain and individualism, both of which 
run contrary to Melanesian traditional expectation, would 
most certainly need all the understanding and assistance 
possible, particularly from quarters where it should in any 
event be forthcoming! This is not to say that criticism and 
judgement should not be levelled at those who lead. One of 
the greatest assets of Pacific island communal ism is its 
strong egalitarian strain. This dictates that decisions 
are more often than not reached through and by consensus. 
Leadership is not to be confused in our island nations with 
power, although almost inevitably the two are often associated. 
Our limited economies dictate that the material trappings of 
high office cannot easily be used to create an artificial 
barrier between leaders and the people. In addition, our 
countries are small, and because of this our populations 
enjoy an intimacy with their leaders unknown and quite 
impossible in larger states. National leaders in the Pacific 
are accessible, indeed we are obliged to be so. It is true, 
of course, that much traditional leadership in the Pacific 
had a mystical element, and often this was intensified by 
an individual leader in order to sustain his or her authority. 
The European parallel was the so called "Divine right of 
kings". Modern values teach merit and legitimacy rather 
than mysticism or divine right. Today's leaders in the Pacific 
'island states, however, must carry the whole population with 
them if the necessary task of national development is going to 
have any chance of success at all. 

In view of the fact that many of our people are still in 
justifiable sympathy with the old values, leaders must strike 
a balance between the old and the new. They must be able 
to strike a chord in the minds of those who hold either of 
the two opinions. They have to have the ability to be seen as 
genuinely discriminating between what is practical and good 
in transplanted values for the future. Lip service will 
not do. 

I propose that an essential precondition of the debate is 
that manf of our contemporary assumptions which are based 
on social, political and economic systems originally designed 
for societies far removed from our shores, will have to be 
jettisoned. The conclusions that to me appear most likely 
would entail a significant reordering of our domestic policies 
and would be more in sympathy with our traditional expectations 
indigenous culture and values. A possible problem arising 
from 'reordering our domestic policies would be the effect 
this would have on our relationships with other states, the 
effect it would have on our international standing. While 
this is important and should not be overlooked in any way, 
it need not be the inhibiting factor it is often made out to be 
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A free society can only be governed with the trust and the 

consent of the people. Once that trust has evaporated, a 

government can only be maintained by coercion. ! 

It is my considered opinion that if we are to avoid many 
of the social ills and evils which are now plaguing those 
societies and countries and which were bequeathed to us 
during our colonial years; if we are to avoid social 
injustice which will breed a lack of trust; then we have 
a duty to embark upon an examination of many of the alien 
attitudes and practices that at present exist in our countries. 

We must have the courage to acknowledge that the historical 
consequences of European rule have left us with attitudes 
and practices which stand in need of modification to local 
conditions. We have a duty to take steps to establish, 
and in some instances re-establish, values and practices 
that are best suited to the needs and ideals of the people 
of Melanesia. It really is a question of attitude. Our 
national institutions must be geared and tuned to servicing 
and nurturing a socia.1, political and economic order suited 
not only to our environment, but one within the limits of 
what it is possible for .us to achieve. In short, an order 
that is in keeping with the expectations and needs of the 
people, and not one hampered with preconceived notions of 
a society that basically has little in common with that 
which prevails in the region. 

The time to begin to decide the way in which such a society 
is to be formed and what is the nature of leadership 
required, has most definitely arrived. As the social crisis 
in the Western world deepens and its leaders begin to speak 
of the need for their people to renounce the drug of an 
ever increasing material consumption, the Pacific island 
states could, in many ways, demonstrate that their indigenous 
values and their practical reemphasis could serve as a very 
good and timely example. Indeed, a practical application of 
Pacific island wisdom could well serve to give us an inter¬ 
national distinction out of all proportion to our size and 
geographical location. 

Furthermore,-I would suggest that to do so would be, 
ultimately, in the interests of our social cohesion. Nothing 
destroys trust quicker, nothing makes social division and 
unrest more certain than a national diet of failed expectations. 

Basically we have to be sure of what we can achieve for our 
people, and if this realisation means we restore some of our 
traditional concepts and values while retaining some aspects 
of the systems which were set down in our islands by the 
advent of European rule, then that is the path we should 
tread. 
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That it may be a difficult journey and one open to 
misinterpretation is not in doubt, but'the people of the 
Pacific islands enjoy a common heritage of courage and 
an ability to produce a leadership which acknowledges 
that our various situations often require it. And as it 
has been in the past, may it be so in the future. Let us 
progress in our own chosen way encouraged by our achieve¬ 
ments of the past and inspired by the vision of the 
society that is our heritage and our bond for the future. 
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DEVELOPMENT FOR WHAT? PACIFIC DEVELOPMENT STRATEGIES 

By Rev. S.V. Ratuvili* - 

In the last decade Pacific ecumenical conferences and 
seminars have come up with a new dimension of development 
and one which is more akin to the political, cultural and 
economic aspirations of people. 

"Development is people. Not people having things done 

for them. Development is people doing things for themselves. 

( Development Is People , p. 5) 

Great emphasis was placed on the personalisation of develop¬ 
ment. Development must build around people and not people 
around development. In this regard the development process 
must be a sustaining as well as a freeing force. Today we 
often find people who are enslaved by imposed forms of 
development that completely undermine their cultural and 
economic realities. Any realistic form of development planning 
must be based on the lifestyle and limited resources of 
people and envisage the optimum participation of the greatest 
number of people in the development process. (Jitoko, The 
Development Planning Goal ) 

The other aspect of development that has blossomed as a 
result of the interaction between Pacific church leaders over 
the last decade is their wholistic view of development. 

Development must be integral . Development cannot be develop¬ 
ment until it embraces the whole area of human activity and 
the environment in which people live. The report of the 
Constitutional Committee of Papua New Guinea expressed this 
very wel1: 

We do not take development to be synonymous with 
material progress. For us the only authentic 
development is integral human development. This 
means that we use the term development to mean 
nothing less than the unending process of improve¬ 
ment of every man and woman as a whole person. We 
take our stand on the dignity and work of every 
Papua New Guinean, man, woman and child. In effect 
this means that integral human development must 
reach out to enrich Papua New Guineans in every 
part of the country. 


* 


Director, Office of Citizenship and Social Services, 
Methodist Church in Fiji 
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Two points stand out in this statement: 

Man must be the subject of his own development. This 
entails his participation in all areas of development 
activities. 

Development must ensure that people are always striving 
to develop to their fullest potential within the frame¬ 
work of a free society. People cannot be fully human 
while political and cultural constraints hanq over their 
heads. 

Alongside the establishment of a free society is the creation 
of a new man. 

"Development to me is a process of creation of a new 
man, a man liberated from the physical constraints 
of hunger, disease and utter dependence on little 
understood natural resources. It also means a man 
liberated from the constraints of his own ego. I 
am one who is outrightly against development in 
• purely economic terms. I would like to see the 
development of the total man, his spiritual develop- 
men, intellectual development, political development 
and economic development." (John Momis) 

Therefore "Development for what?" in the Pacific raises some 
questions about content, quality and future direction. When 
one talks about the content for development, one is inclined 
to think about improvement of social, cultural, ecological 
and political environment. In all these areas, man must 
take his rightful place as subject of all the activities 
pertaining to his improvement. The improvement of a country 
is brought about by people and not money. Money and the 
wealth it represents is the result, not the basis of develop¬ 
ment. (Nyrere, in the Arusha Declaration) 

If this is so, then one must conclude that it is not enough 
to measure development and progress in terms of per capita 
gross domestic product. One should always ask whether the 
quality of life for the average person has actually improved. 
In some countries, an increase in percapita, domestic product 
is unreservedly considered to be good, since theoretically, 
at least it enables more goods and services to be available 
to everyone. This is not always the case, however, as in 
reality the few rich may get richer and the majority poor 
may get poorer. 

New Directions for the Pacific Churches 

When the Pacific churches, through their representatives 
to ecumenical meetings, espoused the implications of integral 
human development, significant changes took place in 
attitudes towards one another and a greater awareness of the 
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common problems that Pacific people face. As the chu.ches 
explored the meaning of partnership and regional solidarity 
there was much sharing of history, culture, anxieties anu 
hopes. In fact, these meetings provided a forum for the 
expression of mutual trust and understanding that olten 
transcended cultural and denominational barriers. 

For partnership to be meaningful it has to be contracted 
between equals. This cannot come about when some county 
are independent_and some still under colonial rule. Kea ; is■• 
the gravity of the problem, one participant at the 5PA61 
seminar in Vila in 1973 was moved to say: I cannot it 
completely free when I know that my brother is dominated 
and oppressed". 

This has been the tone of all ecumenical meetings since 1961 
when the Pacific church leaders decided to come together fot 
the first time. These meetings have been marked by a new 
togetherness never experienced before, and a mutual exploration 
of new avenues for collaboration. The dominant theme in ■ > ast 
meetings, and sometimes overshadowing the original mandates, 
is the struggle for a common identity. I have been pleased with 
having been able to attend nearly all ox the Pacific ecument 
conferences since 1970. When I reflect on my experiences, I 
am always reminded of the analogy of marriage. In the early 
stages of marriage a couple shares the ideal of belonging to _ 
one another. Their whole mentality is fixed on the consummation 
of that ideal. Anything else is unimportant. In the last 
decade, the Pacific Churches, through their representatives 
to ecumenical conferences and through their own church confer¬ 
ences and self-study programmes, have all noted the importance 
of working together. As each church begins to share the 
ecumenical vision, it has become the most profound discovery 
of the decade. However, as in a marriage relationship, there 
will come a time for adaptation and the heartache of trying 
to create a union out of two completely different individuals 
in order to make the marriage work. 

For the Pacific churches, the last decade has been a time of 
getting to know one another and understanding_each other s 
problems. Therefore the eighties should be time when the 
churches take cognisance of their own situations and rationalise 
the multiplicity of relationships that exist among themselves 
and among the Pacific churches and outside bodies. In the 
next decade the- focus of the church's ministry should be in 
the area of joint action at the regional and national level. 

As more and more countries become independent in the Pacific we 
should place emphasis on the building up of a strong national 
ecumenical organisation which will provide a.forum for joint 
participation by churches in the area of political and socia. 
action. 
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Network of Communication 


Nearly all the meetings I have attended, dating back to 1970, 
have expressed the need to communicate regularly with each 
other. The technical word used was the setting up of a net¬ 
work of communication. In essence it means an exchange of 
ideas, plans, experiences, inspirations, anxieties and 
hopes. The free flow of this exchange has been hampered by 
the vast span of ocean that separates one island nation from 
another. Communication through letter writing has not been 
very effective. For one thing the majority of Pacific people 
are not accustomed to writing letters. Secondly the time that 
it takes for a letter to get to its destination and for the 
writer to get a reply often kills interest. With the advent of 
electronic media, the churches should be exploring ways in 
which they can fully utilise them. Regional tourism should 
be encouraged with concession rates for Pacific people. 

Ecumenism at the National Level 


The emphasis in the last decade has been on regional solidarity. 
This was quite relevant when some island countries were still 
under colonial rule and needed the support of independent 
countries. Today many countries in the Pacific have become 
independent, with a few exceptions. Therefore we should 
shift the emphasis from regional solidarity to the develop¬ 
ment of an autonomous national ecumenical organisation. 

The Pacific Conference of Churches should be seriously consider¬ 
ing the decentralisation of its resources and personnel. This 
will involve a physical exodus of ideas, skills and leadership 
to the national level to consolidate and build up the church's 
position in that area. The PCC programmes involvement in 
seminars at the national and local level have strengthened 
potential leadership and experts in each of the programme 
areas. These should be encouraged to take leadership roles 
at the national and local level. 

Women and Young People 

More opportunities should be given to women and young people 
to participate in the process of community and nation-building 
from initial planning to the implementation of proposed plans. 
There is a new emerging culture among women and youth which we 
must take into account. It expresses frustration with the 
cultural and community setup in which they plan a minimal 
decision making role and exerts itself in a society with a 
centralised power structure. Women and young people have 
developed into very strong pressure groups through their 
various organisations. So today we are faced with the danger 
of social and communal fragmentation. What we need is a 
dispersal of power in the community so that every individual 
can participate creatively in all activities pertaining to 
the community. 








A Theology of Action 


The body of Christ which is the church is characterised 
by the following features: worship, fellowship and service 
or mission. The church of Jesus Christ is a worshipping 
community but it also goes beyond that. Sharing and 
caring for each other's need is also an integral part of 
the worshipping community. The act of worshipping and 
caring builds up a strong fellowship that is necessary 
in order to effectively carry out the mission to which God 
has called the church. Today most of our thinking and. 
activities revolve around worship and the church building. 

For some churches, the church is synonymous with worship 
and has been thus emphasised at the expense of building 
a united frontier for missions. 

Secondly, to be preoccupied with worship alone is to run 
the risk of spiritualising what the church ought to be. 

We have different mental and psychological approaches to 
worship. For some of us worship means spiritual communion 
with God. Through visible actions we reach out to God 
for blessing and direction. If the act of worship is not 
complemented by fellowship and service within the body of 
Christ it will deteriorate into a kind of spiritualism that 
views human existence as worldly and sinful. 

The basis of our theology of action is the event of the 
incarnation itself. God became man in order to save man. 
Because Jesus emptied himself of his share in the Godhead 
and God was able to fill him with power, and God 

"gave him a name that is above every name that at 
the name of Jesus every knee should bow, in heaven 
and on earth and under the earth and every tongue 
confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the Glory of 
God the Father." (Phil. 2:9-10) 

God in all humility has descended on the affairs of humankind 
and is here to stay. God is to be found where people are. 

Many Christians today view Christianity through the imagery 
of the tower of Babel. In order to commune with God we 
must make an ascent beyond human existence. As long as we 
hold this view it will always present a barrier preventing 
us from seeing our responsibility to our neighbour and our 
vocation to build a loving, accepting and forgiving community. 
Some of us have been misled by the call to the Israelites 
to love God and the neighbour because they have thought of 
it in terms of a vertical and a horizontal relationship. If 
we believe in the presence of God amongst his people then 
there needs only to be a horizontal growth. We do not need 
to look above our noses because then we will not be able to 
see the problems and needs around us and secondly, we will 
not find God anyway. God identifies himself with need in our 
communities, to challenge the very essence of our faith: 
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"I was hungry and you gave me no food, 

I was thirsty and you gave me no drink, 

I was a stranger and you did not welcome me, 

naked and you gave me no clothes, 

sick and in prison and you did not visit me, 

. as you did not do it to the least of 

these you did not do it to me." (Matt. 25:42-45) 

Our faith in God should direct us to the needs of our neigh¬ 
bours. The story of the Good Samaritan remains to point a 
finger at religious people as the ones who did not help. 

It is my hope that we can rectify this in our involvement 
in the community and nation to build a just society in which 
everyone can take their place with dignity. 

Listening 


I am silent 
but the world is not 
I pause to listen and: 
the burning heat 
the midday breeze 
Striking the strings 
of the virgin bush 
provoke songs of joy 
from living things 
big and small 
In soothing melody 
and vibrant rhythm 
Speeding cars 
Labouring planes 
Testify to proximate 
bustling city life 
Gnawing sound 
of feeding ants 
Sweet breath of life 
from widespread petals 
sailing butterfly 
sucking bee 
A silent footfall 
on the polished lawn 
Shatters the silence The Rev. Sitiveni Ratuvil-i 

of my restless soul 
Lord I hear now 
I am not alone with you 
I am my brother's keeper. 
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Here I stand 

On top of this hill 

the heavens open 

to enfold me 

In a caressing embrace 

of eternal bliss 

Free at last. Free at last 

But no 

I must descend 

to the metropolitan confusion 

the ecclesiastical division 

the multi-racial disharmony 

to the one-sided 

economic rat race 

to the hands 

Reaching out 

Fervently pieading 

to be rescued 

from the mouth 

of the hungry whale 

to the weary feet 

and aching shoulders 

"HOW much longer Lord? 

You carried your cross 
for half-an-hour 
We've carried ours 
for a century", 
to the depth of Sheoul 
to the pit of fi re 
My brother is there. 

Sitiveni Ratuvili from 
Floating Coconut 
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AN OPEN LETTER TO THE PACIFIC CHURCHES 

REGARDING TOURISM: 


We the Pacific delegation to the International Tourism 
workshop held in Manila, 12-25 September 1980, would 
like to address ourselves to the churches and non-governmental 
organisations who share with us a growing concern for the 
adverse effects of tourism on our society. 

The much-publicised benefits that supposedly accrue from the 
tourist industry must not blind us to the fact that the 
tourist phenomenon also undermines the social and cultural 
aspirations of our people. 

The rosy pictures of Pacific Island paradise that are depicted 
in tourism promotion brochures present a very false picture 
of the realities that people actually have to live with. 

For the sake of getting more foreign exchange, our governments 
are offering generous tax incentives to the tourist industry, 
the overall return of which is minimal. It has been argued 
that the industry has a "multiplier effect" on the overall 
economy of our countries in terms of employment and other 
services. We think that the multiplier effect will work 
only when there is a measure of local control in the industry. 
In the final analysis, however, the adverse effects far 
outweigh the economic benefits that accrue. Only a few 
people (and in most cases "absentees") will reap the harvest. 

We feel that we must warn against the inevitable.consequences 
of our over-indulgence in the industry. Commercial tourism 
is a form of economic imperialism that could wrest from us 
control of our own economic destiny. The various segments 
of the industry are holding hands, and if not controlled 
could dictate the direction of our development. The hotel 
chains, transnational companies, local travel agents and 
entrepeneurs, as have been proved in some countries, work 
together to control and manipulate the economy of those 
countries. The same could be happening in the Pacific 
without our knowledge. We must not allow ourselves to be 
easily bewitched by the flowery language used by the tourist 
promoters. We must keep our eyes and ears open. 
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We call on the local churches to study the situation 
in their own countries and to act, BUT we need information. 
We note with appreciation the PCC move to appoint two 
Mission Interns to help us consolidate information and 
data. 

We would like to suggest that future regional ecumenical 
meetings include in their agenda questions concerning 
tourism and the activities of transnational companies. 

We refer especially to the forthcoming Church Leaders' 
Meeting to be held in Vila, Vanuatu, and the PCC Assembly 
to be held in Tonga in May 1981. 

Tourism normally operates under legal sanctions, and we 
urge the churches to keep an eye on enacted laws that 
might be overly favourable to the industry and which 
compromise the position of local people. 

We would like to remind the churches that tourism is an 
export industry. Furthermore, its political and economic 
infrastructure is negotiated by outsiders for the maximum 
benefit of outsiders. Packaged tourism makes sure that 
the bulk of the money paid for fares, accommodation and 
other local expenditures stay in the tourist-generating 
countries. 

We suggest the following areas as worthy of careful study:- 

a. Tourism as a change agent : This will include the 
following points: 

Impact of tourism on the socio-economic life 
of people 

Cultural bastardization 

The ethics of authenticity over against an 

openness to innovation 

b. Tourism as an economic factor : demythologising some 
supposedly beneficial aspects of tourism, such as: 

biggest foreign exchange earner 
multiplier effect 
labour intensive 
regional ising development 
dispersion of benefits 

c. Tourism and Politics 

a study of the relationship between political 
decision-makers and tourism operators 
the role of the Visitor's Bureau 
the transnational companies, the hotel chains 
and the whole issue of control 
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d. Tourism and Human Development 

Towards a theology of tourism 

Education of tourists as well as local people 

Alternatives 


Respectfully submitted, 

Fr. John Bani 

Mr. Si one Manu 

Mr. Amos Masu 

Rev. Sitiveni Ratuvili 

Rev. Si one Tamaalii 



Newly elected General Secretary, The Rev. Baiteke 
Nabetari (l .) 3 chats with The Rev. Faigame 
Tagoilagi. 
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COLLATION OF SMALL GROUP REPORTS FROM FIRST WEEK 


A. WHAT KIND OF SOCIETY DO WE WANT ? 

1. We call on the churches and governments and traditional 
leaders of the Pacific communities to work for a just 
and sustainable society through the following means: 

- sharing the resources through real partnerships 

- education opportunity for all 

- land tenure systems that are free 

- employment opportunities for all 

It would be desirable to add "free" to the "just arid 
sustainable society". It is important to emphasise 
"freedom" in a society that is becoming more and more 
complex. 

There was general feeling in the groups that instead 
of telling the people what kind of society we need 
to have, we should help them to discover and articulate 
the kind of society they wish to have. 

Regarding "Educational opportunity for all", it is 
important to emphasise the rethinking of the philosophy, 
content and purpose of education in general. 

2. We need a healthy society with its people reconciled 
to a healthy environment. 

3. We need leaders with strong Christian commitment to 
justice and love for the welfare of the people. 

B. TRADE, DEPENDENCE AND POWERLESSNESS 
Recommended: 

1. That we give more attention to the question of how we 
in the Pacific might work towards a society of peace, 
justice and sustainability. 

2. That we recognise the many forms of dependence which 
we have in the Pacific, even though some form of 
political independence has been attained for most 
countries of the Pacific. 

3. That we recognise that the churches cannot separate 
themselves from economic issues and should show interest 
in and support for authentic forms of Pacific regional 
economic cooperation. 
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4. That we recognise and appreciate that there are 
persons and groups outside of the churches working 
for some of the same values as we in matters of 
justice for workers and more just patterns of 
trade and development. 

5. That we recognise our need for interdependence with 
one another and our need to stand united on Pacific 
issues. 

6. That we continue to study our own church structures 
and relationships, particularly those involving 
partners outside the region, with a constructively 
critical attitude towards any form of dependency 

or domination. 

7. That we be aware of the relationship of the churches 
to members who are in important decision making 
places in the governments. 

8. That we recognise that the church can play a 
prophetic role only if it is a participant in the 

life of the nation. Only participants can be prophets. 
We should stand by all people who are working for the 
good of the nations. 

C. FOR THE PCC SECRETARIAT AND THE MEMBER CHURCHES IN RELATION 

TO TRANSNATIONAL CORPORATIONS, we recommend: 

1. Continue the study on TNCs and encourage awareness¬ 
raising in member churches. 

Share information. 

Expose unjust and malpractices. 

Identify and give publicity about inferior products, 
false advertising, etc. 

Identify areas where we can collaborate with groups 
interested in the question in the TNCs parent countries. 

2. .Share the vision of a just, communal and sharing 
society where every member is free to participate and 
where people relate to people rather than to an empty 
materialistic world. 

3. Conduct research on patterns of trade and dependency 
in the Pacific especially dependencies promoted by 
Transnational companies which affect trade, banking, 
investment, tourism, migration, development of resources 
and control of governments. 

4. Confront transnationals directly and through other 
channels. For example: 
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a. ask individuals in the home countries of 
transnationals to buy enough shares in 
order to vote at shareholders' meetings; 

b. promote boycotts of some products handled 
by transnationals. 

5. Share what is already known about: 

a. the role of transnationals in the Pacific; 

b. inferior products being sold; 

c. how the Pacific birthright had been robbed 
by unjust trading practices; 

d. the usefulness of trade; 

e. national constitutions and their emphasis 
on basic rights and freedoms; 

f. religious freedoms on the Pacific and their 
relationships to the activities of missionaries 
and new missions. 

6. Explain the Biblical basis behind a theology of action 
that stresses total human development and the creation 
of just, communal and sharing societies. 



Jim Winkler (l.) ccnd Cindy Biddleoomb } Mission Interns 
assisting with programmes on Transnational Corporations 
(Jim) and Tourism (Cindy). 
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EVANGELICAL CHURCH IN NEW CALEDONIA 

POSITION ON INDEPENDENCE: 


Assembled in Goaru, Houailou from 27 to 31 August 1979, 
the Synod of the Evangelical Church in New Caledonia and the 
Loyalty Islands voted unanimously, 45 members present, to 
say YES to Independence for the Melanesian people. 

- The Synod studied past and present situations of Melanesians 
in the country. They have lived in it from the beginning 
and are at one with the land. As such they are the only 
race in a position to legitimately demand independence. 

- The Synod recognised the injustices which they have 
suffered, and the open and hidden oppression to which 
they are subjected today. The Gospel calls for support 

for the oppressed: this is the main reason for this decision 
of the Evangelical Church. 

The Synod does not wish to ignore either the good occasionally 
received from new occupants, or good intentions of France 
towards it, though behind the words there is often a void. 

But this cannot be enough in itself: Melanesians voted in 
July 1979 for Independence (82.5% of total votes). They have 
acquired a majority which allows them to lead their own 
life in their own country. They can no longer accept being 
assisted and dominated by others who take the responsibility 
out of their hands. 

Since 1960 the Evangelical Church has had real autonomy and 
has been in charge of its own life. 

Within CEVAA (Evangelical Community for Apostolic Action)* 
she is a full partner of other churches which constitute this 
community. She participates with equal voice in all the 
decisions which are taken. She draws such satisfaction from 
this that she is encouraged to seek for all the Melanesian 
people a similar status: Responsibility for their own affairs. 

To respect minorities is also a demand of the Gospel. In the 
decision taken there is no condemnation of the small minority 
of Melanesians who voted differently, nor is there rejection 
or contempt for other races. 

* CEVAA: Communaute Evangelique d'Action Apostolique, a 

community of 25 churches spread over Africa, Europe, 
Madagascar and the Pacific trying to live in unity 
in diversity, sharing resources, personnel, money 
and ideas. 
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The Gospel calls us to "become mature people" (Eph. 4:13). 
That is what we wish for the population of our land. Not 
only is the decision of the Synod in keeping with this, but 
it means that now a first step has been taken towards our 
aim. 

A PRESENTATION OF THE ECONOMIC AMD POLITICAL SITUATION OF 

NEW CALEDONIA: COMMERCE, DEPENDENCE AND POWERLESSNESS 

You have no doubt noticed that there are three points of 
importance in our position to support Independence. We take 
the first point: 

"The Synod studied past and present situations of Melanesians 
in the country. They have lived in it from the beginning and 
are at one with the land. As such they are the only race 
in a position to legitimately demand independence." 

1. One first fact about this first point : 

Concerning our land, on the main island as well as on 
outer islands, man and land are one. Before colonisation, 
there existed a system of bartering between people who 
lived by the sea and those who lived in the hills and 
valleys. For the sea-dweller, subsistence is in the sea, 
for the land-owner, subsistence is in the land. When the 
fisherman wants yams, he only needs to take some fish 
to the farmer, and the reverse is true for the farmer 
who wants fish: one can exchange one fish for six yams 
orsix yams for one fish. One does not give according to 
how much one receives, but one gives because the other 
needs it, and one gives because he has something to give. 

2. A second fact on this first point : 

During the years 1850-1920, population was decreasing by 
more than half: the figure of 60,000 was put forward for 
the period before colonisation. The figure is about the 
same today. It has taken more than 100 years to go back 
to a normal demographic increase for the Melanesian. What 
are the reasons behind this decrease in population of 
yesterday? 

- Imported infectious diseases - measles, syphillis, 
lepra, framboesia (yaws) 

- Alcohol 

- Plundering of land 

- Armed repression 

- Native policies 

- Levies paid for with spirits with the help of 
ignorant chiefs 
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Nowadays, things have changed a lot. Thanks to medical 
and scientific progress, the worst killer diseases have been 
eradicated - World War II put an end to the old ways. 

There is free movement between people of a same area, there 
is no longer need of a special permit from the Gendarmerie 
or the Chief. Two associations have been created to defend 
the interests of the Melanesians: UICALO and AICLF. Later 
the law allowed Melanesians to vote and to become candidates 
in elections for local and legislative Assemblies. 

At the moment we are preparing for the second round of the big 
Presidential Election in which the present President is 
opposing his socialist opponent. There is a lot of talk about 
freedom, justice, democracy, fraternity and equal opportunity. 
However, there is the feeling that other forms of repression 
still exist. Colonisation is not completely dead in the Pacific 
Territories and Dominions. What incited one of the parties 
of the Independent Front to abstain is that, they say, whatever 
the result, nothing will be changed for the Kanak people - even 
with Mitterand in power, it remains a colonial power. To 
abstain means to them that after all, the French President 
is not President of New Caledonia. 

To give the result of the Elections, first round, in New 
Caledonia: "Vava", or "nothing changed." 
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Nowadays in New Caledonia there are a lot of descendants 
I of settlers. They were Scottish seamen who capsized and 
found refuge in our islands. Many became chiefs of clans, 
great chiefs. It was the way our grandfathers practised 
hospitality to stop people from leaving. But besides these 
accidental settlers, there were others who used the French 
Government to absorb the Kanak group and who helped give 
a majority at Election time. 
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New Caledonia: 


From a total population of 

131,665 

(1974 

There were: Melanesians (Kanak) 

53,725 

- 41% 

Europeans 

51,182 

- 38% 

Wallisians 

9,920 


Tahitians 

6,823 


Indonesians 

4,827 


From DOM-TOM 

1,987 


Vietnamese 

1,751 

30X3 

New Hebrideans 

1,050 



census) 
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If we group together Europeans and other races, we find 
that it comes to a total majority of 58 or 60%.' Melanesians 
become a minority, and that is a permanent source of friction. 

At the moment, in the Territorial Assembly, there are 
Wallisian and Tahitian councillors elected by the majority. 
They discuss and talk about our problems and they take 
decisions which stifle our voices, as if we had stifled 
their voices in their territories. 

Another small point to emphasise is that the French Govern¬ 
ment has used the land of our fathers to harbour a variety 
of individual groups, and we find refugees from Vanuatu, 
Vietnam and Poulo-Bidong. There are soldiers, flying squads 
of policemen, etc. - it is the same that has happened to 
the Pacific Ocean, dumping its nuclear waste in our seas! 


NICKEL 


Since the discovery of nickel by Jules Gamier in 1863, 
ten years after France had taken New Caledonia, the evolution 
of the social and economic life of our country has been 
linked to the ups and downs of the world price of that 
commodity. It has greatly influenced the general aspect 
of our economy: we are clearly dependent on the outside world. 

It is often said that New Caledonia js_ nickel; It is true to 
say that it is the second world producer in the Free World 
after Canada. The metallurgic society "Nickel" has its 
metal works here. 

Parallel to this advanced technology industrial activity is 
the extracting and exporting of the raw ore mainly to Japan 

and the growth of what are most commonly known in the Territory 
as the "small miners". 

The privileged place of nickel has meant that few other sectors 
of activity have been developed. The consequence of this has 
x The Territory has been susceptible to the fluctuations 

of the i nternationa1 nickel market, and in order to provide 
supplies and equipment. New Caledonia has become increasingly 
dependent on the outside. 

The following figures will show the nickel production: 


Extracted in 1980 
Exported in 1980 
Nickel metallurgy 


4,900,000 tonnes 
2,011,800 tonnes 
4,805,900 tonnes 


Cumulative: 28,910,000 tonnes 
Cumulative: 13,292,300 tonnes 




















The nickel industry is in the hands of a few miner-settlers 
and one large French company, the ASLN. Each 25,000 tonne 
boatload brings the miners 28 million francs. 

Fifty per cent of the population - mainly Europeans - benefit 
from this industry. The other 50% suffer from its effects. 

CATTLE RAISING AND AGRICULTURE have problems getting under- 
way, and even if they could be developed there are no outlets. 
At the moment, the potato market is saturated. Neither Tahiti 
nor Fiji want to buy Caledonian potatoes. The same is true 
for fruit, cabbage and pineapple. 

Colonisation and evangelisation have pushed the Kanak people 
to the ends of the valleys. The plains and the sites of the 
old tribes are now fenced in and are now pasture land for 
the cattle of the European settlers. Of the total surface 
area of New Caledonia, which is 1,922,199.60 hectares, only 
376,659 hectares are occupied by the Kanaks (and called 
"reserves"). The Europeans occupy 654,793 hectares. 

MEAT is imported from New Zealand, Australia and Vanuatu. 

LOCAL PRODUCTS cannot compare with imported products. This 
policy is being encouraged so that the Caledonian economy 
is very dependent on the outside. 

THE SEA is also extremely rich, but not fully exploited. 

200 mile limits apply round the coast and are under state 
control. Inter-State fishing agreements have been made. New 
Caledonia has no rights in this field even though the sea 
is hers. 

TOURISM . Despite what is said about the natural beauty of New 
Caledonia, its magnificent beaches, its clear waters, its 
green valleys and its beautiful small islands, tourism is not 
very developed. 

EDUCATION . In New Caledonia there are both State and Private 
schools. There are 48,029 pupils in 1980, divided as follows: 


21,330 Melanesians 


44.4% 

33.3% 

9.5% 

4.6% 

8.08% 


15,471 Europeans 
4,595 Wallisians 
2,250 Tahitians 
3,883 Others 
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In State Schools there are 31,119 pupils or 64.8%. 

In Private Schools there are 16,910 pupils or 35.2%. This 
is divided between: 

DEC (Catholic Schools) 13,658 pupils or 28.4% 

Alliance Scolaire (Evang. Ch.) 1,823 pupils or 3.79% 
Federation (Free Church) 1,280 pupils or 2.6% 

According to races, and especially for Melanesians and 
Europeans: 

State Schools 10,419 Melanesians or 33.5% 

13,103 Europeans 42.1% 

Private Schools 10,911 Melanesians or 64.5% 

2,868 Europeans 17% 

The other 22.3% coming from other races, are spread out in 
the two important categories of education. 

As far as the Alliance Scolaire is concerned, we have a total 
of 1,823 pupiIs in: 

19 primary schools (57 classes) 

4 secondary schools (25 classes) 

There is a total of 152 teachers. 

The Alliance has more than 99.2% Melanesian children in its 
schools. Most of them came from tribes in the outer islands 
and the mainland. 
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We started a "second Cycle" (age 14+) in Noumea in March 1979 
and this has given us much satisfaction, especially to teachers 
and parents, and especially to our Church. This year we have 
more than 30 students in "Terminale" ("A" level or Form 7). 

Some of the problems we have come across: 

- Primary and Nursery levels: it is difficult for rural 
areas to adapt to the city-geared programmes. 

- Training and leadership: there is a lack of trained and 
capable teachers; student-teachers have the same form¬ 
ation as state school teachers, but we have no advisers. 

The heads of our primary schools are Melanesian teachers 
who have their BEPC (equivalent to CSE) and older men 
who have been teaching for a long time. On the other 
hand, some of our secondary schools are staffed by Europ¬ 
ean teachers coming from CEVAA and DEFAP, and some by 
those recruited somewhere else. 
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Out of our 37 teachers, only three are Melanesians. 

After the law by Frenchman Maurice Debre came into force, 
our schools had to contract themselves to the State. Our 
teachers are paid directly by the State Treasury. 

THE CHURCH 

There are nine churches or religious communities in New 
Caledonia. The Roman Catholic Church is the most important 
with 67% of the population. It shows the widest range, 
but Europeans are in the majority. The Protestant Churches 
are 95% Pacific people with 85% Melanesians. Muslims are 
of Indonesian stock. Mormons and Sanitos are from Tahiti. 

There are some Bahai among the Melanesians. There are 
Jehovah's Witnesses among the Europeans. 

The percentages between Catholic and Protestants has not 
changed for fifty years both in the Melanesian and European 
communities. But there are variations at the national level 
of population, following the development of migrant work, 
and the Catholic Church for example has been increased with 
the Wallisian members, as well as the latest influx of Europeans 
caused by the recent outburst of mining and metal-working 
activities. 
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RESULTS 

The overall importance of nickel 

Blocking of local produce and supermarkets 

The Debre Law 

Foreign labour 

OCEF 

Foreign aid in personnel, funds and equipment (see FR3, Club Med) 

With this dependence on outside, it is hard to keep a good 
heart for fighting. One becomes passive, one does not act 
but simply waits. 

SOME FINAL POINTS 

We appeal to the solidarity of Pacific people, and we ask all 
of the Churches represented in this Assembly to take our appeal 
to their respective people, ’’e want this appeal to be heard 
in Wallis and Futuna and in French Polynesia, and we hope that 
it will be heard as we make it here in Tonga, in this Basilica. 

* We propose that this Conference support our decision to 
stand for Independence at the Pacific Forum Meeting to be 
held in Port Vila this coming August. 
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Ws point out the extent to which we face, as a region 
these western attacks. The West is coming to realise’ 
that it is getting poorer, and to safeguard its power 
it exploits the riches of our wide (Pacific) ocean. 

* A country should benefit from its own local produce 
and its environment. If France and other great powers 
keep on using our wide ocean as their rubbish bin, how 
shall we keep on living? 

* Man is de-humanising himself. How should we fight against 
this evil so that we can become ourselves again, to live 
out our conviction that God created us? 

* In our country, there are no Doctors of Theology, no 
Graduates in political science, no specialists, but lack 
of diplomas does not stop us from speaking and revealing 
to the world, as we are doing here, that we are an empty 
and crushed people. 



Delegates from Dew Caledonia 














THE CHALLEN GES OF THE EIGHTIES AND THE MISSION OF THE 
PACIFIC CHURCHES - YOUTH' PERSPECTIVE Rev. Oria Gemo 


Pacific Islanders are great gardeners. For centuries we 
have tilled the soil - hard, backbreaking work. We have 
selected the best planting materials and tended them with 
care, using all the accrued wisdom of our ancestors to 
assist us in our battle with the environment. 

I believe that the 1980s are an impbrtant time of planting 
for the peoples of the Pacific and that we will need all 
the strength and wisdom we can muster if the harvest is 
to be good. 

The youth of today are the seeds of the future. It is in 
our young people that we can see the future Pacific 
nations in embryo. The Pacific area is unique, for while 
the region covers an enormous area, the actual land area 
is very small and the population it supports is also small. 
When there is only a small plot of land for a garden and 
only a handful of seeds to plant, then every seed counts. 
Every seed must be planted and each one must be encouraged 
to full productivity. 

This, then, is where the challenge of the eighties lies. 

We have the seeds and the land. We have a choice of 
nutrients to supply to the growing plants, and we have 
to deal with the parasites and diseases that assail them. 

If the seeds are to germinate, they need warmth and moisture. 
Our young people need the warmth and security of human love 
and compassion. They need the support of their families, 
their cultures, and the church. The second half of this 
century has brought increased pressures on both the family 
and the tribe, the two most important units of social 
organisation in the Pacific. Urbanisation, migration, 
centralisation of government, formal education, the presence 
of foreigners, advanced technologies, the mass media - all 
have contributed to the weakening of familial and cultural 
ties. The prestige and authority of the elders have 
declined, as well as the informal sanctions imposed by 
society on behaviour as practiced in former times. The 
young people, living away from their families in boarding 
institutions to further their education, absorbing the 
values of western culture, travelling to towns to seek 
employment, are becoming more and more alienated from 
their parents and grandparents and the way of life of 
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their people. Some try to forget their ancestral heritage, 
some turn to alcohol and crime and violence, some assume 
the superficial bilas , as we say in Papua New Guinea, the 
clothes, the make-up, of western culture in their search 
for a new identity. Some dropouts from schools have 
difficulty.finding a place in either the old society or 
the new. They have aspirations towards the new culture 
which they have tasted, but not the means to be a part 
of it. They have learned a distaste for the old ways and 
find in them boredom and frustration. 
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The mission of the church in the eighties is to bring the 
warmth of human love to these young people and their parents 
The Church must strive to strengthen family ties, help 
people with the problems of living together, discover, 
reveal and revitalise the valuable aspects of traditional 
culture, meet the young people in the midst of their 
conflict and show understanding and compassion. The 
eighties will continue to be a period of rapid and dramatic 
change. We cannot avoid that. It is a fact of twentieth 
century life. But we must strive to ensure that the changes 
are not too traumatic for our people. If a young seedling 
is transplanted from one patch of soil to another, it will 
and die unless some of the old soil is retained 
around its roots. Our young people's roots are in the 
soil of our ancestors. If they are to live confidently 
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and creatively in the new world, enough of their past 
must be moulded around them to give them the security and 
support they need. If it is impossible for them to receive 
all they need from their families, it is vitally important 
that the Church give them all the encouragement and support 
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that it is capable of providing. The Church is the Christian 
family and everyone, especially the young, must have the 
love, trust and support of the other members of the family. 

It is very important to shelter newly transplanted seedlings 
from sun, wind and heavy rain. It is when family and cultural 
bonds are most disrupted that the Church has the greatest 
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responsibility to provide security and protection, 

As seedlings break through the surface of the soil and open 
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wide their new leaves, they search for the light. If they 
do not find it, they become pale and weakened, their growth 
is directed towards finding the light rather than producing 
new leaves and branches. If they never find the light, they 
become twisted and wither and die without achieving a 
fraction of their potential 
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The young people of the Pacific need the light of the 
faith, the light of hope, truth and love - the light of 
Christ. The search for the creator and lifegiver is. 
universal. Undoubtedly, our young people are searching 
too, striving to find meaning in their existence and a 
purpose for their lives. 

The mission of the church is to proclaim to them the good 
news as revealed in Jesus Christ. The church has, as it 
always has had, a spiritual mission to the peoples of the 
Pacific. The church already plays an important role in 
the lives of the people of the Pacific. It is a unique 
area of the world because of the high proportion of the 
population who claim to be Christians or who belong to the 
Church. But that is no reason to be complacent. Indeed, 
it is reason to work harder. For history has shown that 
when the church has been most accepted and least persecuted, 
then has its faith been weakest and its people most liable 
to corruption. For the sake of our youth today, the Gospel 
in its fullness must be proclaimed with renewed enthusiasm, 
the worship of the church revitalised. And as they discover 
the light of Christ and reach out to their creator, they 
will grow tall and strong, in spirit and in truth, and 
will bear fruit. 


As plants grow, they draw nutrients from the soil, life- 
giving water and minerals. If the correct nutrients are 
lacking, they grow deformed, weakened and stunted. 
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In the Pacific we are not completely free to choose the soil. 

We have a history, a history which has brought us to where 
we are today. Our forms of government, systems of education, 
ways of defining and maintaining law and order have been 
imposed on us by sometimes well-meaning, sometimes disinterested, 
sometimes exploiting outsiders. These systems and institutions 
have in some ways improved our lives, and have in other ways 
brought problems. So often they emphasise individualism and 
competition, so alien to our traditional cultures. Western 
education creates an elite instead of emphasising the develop¬ 
ment of every individual to the fullest of his potential. Not 
only is it of utmost importance for each individual that the 
development of the whole person should be encouraged, but it 
is vitally important for the whole community. We need a 
garden in which every plant bears as much fruit as it is able. 
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But none of these systems and institutions are static, no 
matter how rigid or conservative they may appear to be. 

We have the choice of accepting them as they are or of 
selecting those nutrients which will make our young people 
grow, discarding what is harmful and finding what is 
lacking elsewhere. It is the mission of the Church in the 
eighties to discover and speak out against the evils and 
injustices of the political, legal, economic, social and 
educational systems of our countries. It is our task to 
work for educational, legal and political reform. We must 
not allow an evil to grow because we are silent and inactive. 
We must think, pray, speak and act. 

As we do this, we must seek the views of the young people 
themselves. We must listen to their ideas and encourage 
their participation in decision-making. The youth should 
be involved in the full ministry of the Church. They have 
a special role to play in the evangelism of other young 
people. The best ministers to youth are the youth them¬ 
selves because they mingle with their peer group in their 
day to day living, and it is there that they can share their 
faith. When they are in the church, our adult role is 
to deepen their faith through Christian Education, the 
worship of the Church and fellowship with other Christians. 

Every gardener knows that he may do all he can to provide 
everything his plants need and may yet fail to produce good 
fruit. There are pests and diseases to contend with. A 
healthy plant can be destroyed overnight by snails. A 
flowering plant can be attacked by a disease and bear 
deformed fruit or no fruit at all. 

If the Pacific societies in the future are to achieve their 
natural growth and productivity, and if our people are to 
be mature, fulfilled and at peace* the diseases and parasites 
that weaken us now must be dealt with. Some of these problems 
I have already mentioned - alcohol abuse, crime and violence. 
Perhaps these are only the symptoms and we have to look 
further to see the disease. There is the impact of material¬ 
ism on our young people, and the values expressed in the 
imported films, songs and magazines that many young people 
avidly devour. Then there are the parasites that exploit, 
sucking the sap of the plant, removing or damaging the 
valuable resources that we have. We have come to be 
dependent on some of them already, while knowing that as well 
as doing us a degree of good, they also harm us. Multinational 
companies claim to be helping with employment and in the 
production of needed goods, but where do most of the profits 
go? Tourism brings income, but also brings disruption to our 





way of life. The colonial governments that have ruled 
us have brought us needed services, but they have also 
bruised and broken us for the benefit of the mother 
country. The Pacific is used for nuclear testing and the 
trafficking of drugs. The mission of the Church is to 
make people aware of the dangers and to fight against 
injustice, exploitation and oppression, and to fight for 
human rights. 

And when the plants begin to flower, the bees come and 
carry the pollen from one flower to another. When cross 
pollination occurs better fruit is produced. So let us, 
as separate countries and churches in the Pacific, share 
our resources and cooperate with each other. We must 
encourage and work for a strong spirit of ecumenism and a 
sense of solidarity in the region. In working together 
we can discover our true Pacific identity. The search 
for identity is one of the primary tasks of youth. By 
the time they reach adulthood, the question of who they 
are should be well on the way to being answered. If 
they do not find their own identity they are lost and 
confused. As a region we must discover our own identity 
too. When we as the Pacific region recognise our identity, 
we will be able to achieve a great deal together. The 
Church must lay the foundation of solidarity between the 
island nations of the Pacific, for through creative 
exchange and joint action we will be able to achieve 
even more. 

In the very first book of the Bible we read of God, the 
Great Gardener, who created a beautiful garden and placed 
man and woman in it. He gave them the task of cultivating 
it. Remembering that we are workers for Him, let us 
cultivate our garden well. The mission of the Churches 
of the Pacific to the young people of today for the future 
of our societies is to work for total human development 
and the development, not destruction, of our cultures and 
identity. The problems are many. The solutions are not 
simple. They are complex, obscured, confused. I offer 
no straightforward answers. Most of the responses I have 
called for are easy to say but difficult to do. Neither 
are they new. It has all been said before. But I hope 
that we have glimpsed a new vision of the mission of the 
Church in the Pacific in response to the challenges of 
the eighties. We, as gardeners, with the Great Gardener, 
must work towards a fruitful harvest. Our life as 
Pacific Islanders depends upon it. 
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Questions for Discussion: 


1. Although the countries of the Pacific share much 
in common, there are also differences. 

What do you consider to be the greatest challenge 
to the Church in your own island? 

2. The youth in the Pacific as well as being the Church 
of the future are also the Church of today. How can 
the churches in the Pacific help the youth in our 
islands to actively participate in the life of the 
Church here and now? 
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3. What do you hope to achieve for our young people 
in the eighties? 

' 

4. What is the mission of the churches in relation to 
the rights of the Kanaks in New Caledonia. 
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5. What is the churches' mission to: 

53! j : 

a. young people living away from home? 

b. the increasing problem of juvenile delinquents 
in the Pacific? 

6. Our livelihood depends to a large extent on the 
environment and in particular our greatest resource, 
the sea. 

What position should the churches take with regard to: 




a. 

nuclear 

testing? 
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b. 

seabed mining? 
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RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE PACIFIC YOUTH TO THE PCC ASSEMBLY 


BACKGROUND : 

At the Youth Convention in Suva, 1980, many recommendations 
were made by the young people of the Pacific covering many 
topics of the life and witness of the Pacific Church which 
they had discussed during the Convention. 

At the follow-up meeting in February 1981, sixteen young 
people and Christian education workers from fourteen Pacific 
countries worked on those recommendations and narrowed them 
down to the eight that they thought were the most important. 

THE RECOMMENDATIONS : 

1. We recommend that the PCC member churches' Christian 
education programmes be aware of the need to nurture 
and nourish the growth of the whole person, not just 
a part. 

It was felt that too often in the past, the Christian 
education programmes of the churches had dealt only 
with the cognitive aspect of the human personality, 
that is with the system of beliefs of the Christian 
faith. However, it is now being realised that 
Christian education needs to deal with the whole 
person, with all the personality elements of the 
person, with his/her attitudes, behaviour, values 
perceptions, etc. In other words, we need to adopt 
holistic approaches to Christian education so that 
we may link in a holistic way all that the Christian 
faith means to the learner. Christian education 
should be involved with helping people to grow in 
the Christian faith, not filling their heads with 
facts. 

2. We recommend that the PCC should consider seriously 
the provision of adequate interpretation facilities 
such as simultaneous translation equipment, literature 
production and training resources. 

It was felt that one of the problems of the Youth 
Convention was the lack of adequate interpretation 
facilities, and that whenever French-speaking people 
are involved in PCC activities, adequate translation 
facilities should be provided. It was also stressed 
that preparatory written materials for conferences, 
workshops, etc. should be printed in French for French- 
speaking people and that any resources that are 
provided by the PCC (eg Nuclear Free Posters) should 
be available in French. 
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3. We recommend very strongly to the PCC that study be 
made of political issues which are affecting the 
life of Pacific people, such as nuclear issues, 
transnational corporations, tourism, use of the 
Pacific as a dumping ground for nuclear waste and 
questions of economic imperialism, and that the 
PCC should disseminate all information concerned 
with these issues to local churches. 

This was one of the very high priorities of the 
people concerned with drafting the recommendations. 

It was felt that information was not getting through 
to the grass roots level and that ways should be 
found for this to occur and that information be 
distributed as a matter of urgency, as the very 
survival of the Pacific is at stake. 

4. We recommend that the PCC consider appointing a 
regional Youth Committee to look into the needs of 
Pacific young people in consultation with the 
Christian Education Programme. This area of concern 
is so wide, the needs of Pacific youth so great and 
the problems so increasing, that a special Youth 
Committee is needed. In this way, a real and 
concerted effort can be made to meet the needs of 
the youth. 

i. We recommend that the PCC Family Life Programme 
should run courses for young people relating to 
family life. 

It was felt that with the increasing disintegration 
of families as young people migrate to towns, and 
with the lessening of the strength of the extended 
family, young people need to be educated in the 
strengths, values and possibilities of family life 
in the Pacific. Resources could also be provided 
by PCC for use-by families. 

6.'- We recommend that a Pacific Churches' Youth Convention 
be held every five years. 

It was felt that a o Youth Convention held in the year 
preceding a PCC Assembly was a very useful way of 
gauging ^he feelings of the youth of the Pacific so 
that sc Msection could be given by them to the 
Ass er 
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7. We recommend very sti <>n r churches 

look into the educational sySi—.i^ supported by church 
sponsored schools and state schools with a view to 
providing alternatives. We feel that the present 
educational systems and structures are geared to 
benefit only a minority. The ri'cb .become richer, the 
poor become poorer and many young people are unemployed. 

It was questioned whether the church should be in the 
business of creating affluent, educated, urban elites. 
This seems to be what is happening at the moment. If 
the church is to be a church in solidarity with the 
poor, then alternative educational programmes, schools, 
curricula and systems need to be investigated and 
promoted. 

8. We recommend that the PCC should provide financial 
support so that young people and youth workers are 
able to visit other youth programmes of the churches 
in the Pacific and beyond the Pacific. This will 
create understanding and the bringing of the young 
people of the Pacific into solidarity and unity. 

It was felt that there is a strong need for the people 
of the Pacific to work together in unity in the face 
of the pressures of economic, religious and political 
imperialism and neo-colonialism. One way in which 
this unity can be accomplished is through visits. 
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THE C HALLENGES OF THE80's AND THE MISSION 
CHURCHES FROM THE WOMEN'S PERSPECTIVE 

By Mrs. Elizabeth Amram 


OF THE PACIFIC 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies arid Gentlemen members of the Fourth 
PCC Assembly: 

It is my privilege today, to share with you here what women 
see to be the challenges of the 80s, and our mission as a 
church. These challenges were identified clearly during the 
last Women's Conference: 

1. A new attitude toward God and others : 

If we want the real mission to take place in the Pacific, 
we must first of all establish a unity based entirely on 
the relationship between heart and heart. Once we have 
this sense of unity, then this will bring us to the 
relationship between men and women, because they both 
love the Lord Jesus Christ in their personal lives. 

If God is challenging us as men and women of the Pacific 
we women therefore would like to challenge you with this 
calling of God to be in His mission. This is a mission of 
both men and women respecting each other as they are 
called to be partners. 

We women, as mothers and partners, have come to be aware 
of our identity as women, as mothers and as children 
and partners of God. We therefore would like to share 
our inner feelings. We would rather have something that 
is going to be more practical in this Assembly and our 
churches than talking. To be in the mission as women is 
a challenge to the Pacific churches today. We we continue 
to share the theme of this fourth Assembly, we feel that 
both men and women will educate each other through the 
Educator - through the help of the Holy Spirit - who 
inspires and reveals the truth of the mission in this 
conference, and who sees us, both men and women as 
partners. 

For the last two weeks the Pacific Churches' women met 
in Suva to embark on the theme, "The Mission of Pacific 
Women in Church and Society". 

We discovered in one another the commonness of our 
calling and all the problems that confront us as Christian 
women responding to the call of God in trying to fulfil 
the mission of the Church in the Pacific societies As we 
sat to discuss and identify the problems, a few thinas 
came out clearly: 3 










a. We originally saw them to be problems, but 
through Bible studies and discussions, we 
discover that they are CHALLENGES! 

Challenges to us as Christian women, as 
mothers and as Christian Pacific Islanders. 

b. Secondly, these challenges are common to us 
all, whether in Micronesia, Polynesia or 
Melanesia, whether Roman Catholic or Protestant. 

Here are some of the vital issues that were identified 
during our Conference. We see them to be challenges 
to the roles of women and mothers in our Pacific 
societies and churches: 

a. Ecumenical movement 

b. Family Enrichment 

c. Integral human development 

d. Culture and identity 

e. Women in decision-making processes 

f. Nuclear issues 

g. Special groups within our societies - i.e. school 
dropouts, unemployed, youth, unwanted children 

h. Alcoholism 

i. Tourism 

Ecumenical movement 


The Pacific Churches' Women's Conference believes that 
the promotion of the ecumenical movement among members 
and at grassroot level enriches and supports the member 
churches. This support should be of a spiritual nature 
as well as concerning the related issues of Peace, Justice 
and Development. 

Through ecumenical gatherings we come to know and under¬ 
stand our own sisters and brothers with whom we have 
lived for so many years, but were taught long ago not 
to intermingle with. Having come together now as women 
and sisters, we have realised our calling as handmaids 
of the Lord. 

Having this common calling, we understand that our 
differences are external, superficial and less important. 
The main thing is for us to understand one another, 
respect one another and to realise that our differences 
challenge us to work together in responding to the 
common calling of the Lord. 
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3. Family Enrichment 

With all the challenges that are coming and the 
outside influences that shake family life and change 
the roles of men and women in our Pacific society, 
some of our family ties are breaking up. Our extended 
famili-es are limited, children are running away from 
homes, and we see both husbands and wives unfaithful. 

This is^a challenge to us as Christians today. How 
seriously do we consider our pastoral care to those 
coming in to be married and the promises we made to 
our children taken to church to be baptised? How far 
do we see ourselves in the church as a caring community? 

We are sorry to see the birth of so many unwanted 
children born as a result of love but then cut off 
from.parental love, which is so important in their 
upbringing. We are sorry to see the increase of our 
unemployed youth, and the increase and excessive 
misuse-of alcohol brought about by frustrations at 
home arid elsewhere. As Christ left the 99 to go and 
look for one, so the Church is called and challenged 
to lead.the lost one home. 

4. Integral Human Development 

With all the talk about development, it is obvious 
that half of the development plans are not a success - - 
because they concern only material development. It i's 
a duty of the church to help people to develop. 

Human beings must be developed as whole persons, 
otherwise our economies will be built on shifting sands. 

5. Culture and Identity 

The Pacific'Women's Conference is aware of the slow 
erosion of our precious traditions and cultures. It 
is for us mothers and fathers of the Pacific Society, 
it is for us leaders and teachers of our young generations, 
to feel a responsibility for this. We believe that 
Christ was born into a culture. Within that culture he 
had his identity. Through Christ and his culture we are 
redeemed. Today we of the Pacific must find our own 
identity and our s salvation in relation to our own 
changing Pacific Christian culture. 
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6. Women in the Decision Making Process 

Very few women or none at all are found to be present 
in top level decision-making bodies in our Pacific 
society today, whether in Government or in Church. 

This is not just a problem for women, but for men as 
well. We see it to be one of the greatest challenges 
we face today irt our i commdfiities and in the church. 

We believe that men and women were created to 
compliment each other and to assist each other in their 
responsibilities for family, community and society. 

If decisions concerning the welfare of a group are.made 
by only one section of the community, balanced decisions 
are less likely to be achieved. It is a challenge to 
all of us: for you as church leaders and fathers, and 
for us as mothers. It is a challenge to the tradition 
of our churches and to those of us who tend to listen 
more to Paul instead of Jesus Christ our Saviour. 

Christ has set us an example for the church to follow. 

In Christ there is no west or east, north or south, 

Jews or Gentiles, free nor slaves, male nor female. 

We are one in Christ our Saviour. 

Amen. 


Plenary Session 
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RECOMMENDATIONS FROM PACIFIC CHURCHES' WOMEN'S CONFFRFNFF 

HELD IN SUVA, FIJI, APRIL l4^~28TWi- 


BASIS OF ACTION : 

The women of the Pacific wish to express their gratitude to 
the Pacific Conference of Churches for giving the mandate 
for this First Pacific Churches' Women's Conference. 

This conference has been historical in that Pacific women 
met together to study within their own context two important 
world movements: 

1. The women's movement 

2. The Development movement 

This study was at all times based on Bible study so that 
all issues were studied.from a scriptural and Christian 
perspective. 

We therefore recommend: 

1. That the Pacific Conference of Churches' Women's Desk 
see as a top priority the preparation of relevant 
Bible studies for use in local groups for the purposes 
of strengthening and deepening our faith and for helping 
us form a clear theological and Biblical basis for action. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: ECUMENICAL INVOLVEMENT 

This Conference believes that the promotion of the ecumenical 
movement in the Pacific enriches and supports the member 
churches. This support should be of a spiritual nature, as well 
as related to issues of Peace, Justice and Development. 

Therefore we recommend: 

!• T ^at representatives participating in this Women's 
Assembly should, on their return home, consider the 
need for an ecumenical committee to promote unity amonq 
women of different denominations and to strengthen 
women's work in each island. 

2. a. That each National Council of Churches have a 
sub-committee for women's work, 
b. That the president or convenor of this sub-committee 
be a member of the Executive Committee of each NCC. 
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3. That our Sisters here from islands with no NCC approach 
their Church leaders on the importance of this movement, 
both at the local level and regional level. 

4. Strongly to the PCC Assembly: 

a. the continuation of women's work officer with PCC. 

b. that the women's work officer have an advisory 
committee with representatives from different areas 
of PCC territory. 

c. that this advisory committee should meet annually, 
one month prior to the meeting of the PCC Executive 
Committee: 

i. to evaluate the work of the current year; 

ii. to plan for the coming year a programme 
based on the issues of the day; 

iii. to prepare a report to be presented to PCC 
Executive Committee; 

iv. each area be responsible for the expenses of 
the Advisory Committee of PCC. 

5. We agree -in principle that a fund be commenced called 
"Pacific Coconut Coin" and that this fund be used within 
the Pacific for development of ecumenical projects 

but that no action be taken until the responses from 
Church groups have been received by the General Secretary, 
Pacific Conference of Churches in August 1981. 

We recommend that the money we have already received 
from donations and sale of craft be put aside for this 
"Coconut Fund". 

6. That the celebration of the World Day of Prayer be observed 
ecumenically in area. 

7. That we have an Annual Pacific Day of Prayer (and that it 
be held in the first week of May) for Justice and Peace. 

8. That we ask the ecumenical women's group to translate the 
booklet Women in Development" into local languages and 
promote its use. 

9. That this Conference agrees in principle to the formation 
of a Pacific Christian Women's Fellowship but no action 

to be taken until: 

a. responses from local Christian women's groups come in; 

b. after the PCC Assembly when the appropriate committee 
will deal with the responses; 

c. members of this Conference are asked to send the 
responses from their church to the General Secretary 
of PCC by the end of August 1981. 
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10. Encouragement be given for exchange visits 
of women involved in ecumenical projects in 
South Pacific area and other developing 
countries. 

11. That another Women's Conference such as this 
be held before the next PCC Assembly. 

12. That the planning committee prepare topics which 
groups should research prior to the conference- - 
so that the delegations coming are informed of 
the actual situation and needs of their countries. 

* 

13. That this Conference agrees in principle with'”' 
and encourages the formation by local church 
groups of the Fellowship of the Least Coin. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: FAMILY ENRICHMENT 

Mindful of the fact that the family is the base uni 
of the Church, of the Country, and of the World, ou. 
Conference is anxious that family units be given 
encouragement and support of a spiritual and practical 
nature. 

Therefore we recommend: 

1. a. That PCC urge governments to enforce existing 

regulations for protecting moral codes and 
family rights. 

b. Wherever such regulations are inadequate or 
non-existent the government should make the 
necessary regulations to uphold Christian 
morals and protect family life. 

c. That politicians and leaders be required to 
live-strictly according to these regulations. 

d. That this Conference commit each member to 
approach its government through their churches 
and NCC on this issue. 

2. To all Churches, NCC's and PCC in conjunction with 
government that Ministers of Religion be requested to 
carry out a pre-marriage course of instruction on 
the responsibilities of marriage as.a pre-requisite 
to .the actual marriage ceremony. 
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3. That we ask the NCCs to promote a public awareness 
programme on the subject of Christian family: 

a. at theological colleges 

b. at training colleges 

c. at lay training centres 

4. That the NCCs encourage the involvement of an 
experienced married couple to deal specifically 
with family affairs. 

5. That: 

a. PCC Family Life Programme prepare a booklet 
on the facts of life using a biblical, 
theological approach suited to the Pacific; 

b. it be translated into the appropriate 

languages by NCCs. 

6. That the PCC through the NCC approach respective 
governments: 

a. to reintroduce to schools courses on morality 
and civic responsibilities 

b. to include religion education in the Teachers' 
Training Programme 

and that we, women, commit ourselves to support 
and promote this programme. 

7. That the NCCs approach Parent-Teachers' Associations 
for religious instruction to be included in the 
schools and we women commit ourselves to support and 
promote this programme. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: INTEGRAL HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 

There is no true development within a country unless the 
human being is developed, so that he knows who he is and 
the purpose of his creation. If Governments push economic 
development at the expense of the human beings the 
economy will be built upon shifting sands. 
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Therefore we recommend: 

1. That we support the. NCCs and .PCC in their policy that 
total human development (mental, physical, spiritual, 
emotional, social and intellectual) be the criteria 
for development programmes: 

a. that areas in need of development be located 
through dialogue, observation and informal 
group discussion at the local level first, 
then be expanded to the wider community; 

b. that local resources be developed and utilised 
as far as possible in development programmes: 

i. beginning with overall groups, then 
expanding 

ii. including regular evaluation to check on 
progress and attitudinal changes 

iii. utilising all forms of communication 
available in the area (charts, rosters, 
newspapers, radio, television, satellite 
stations) 

iv. ensuring two way communication between 
group and headquarters. 

2. That we put to the governments of our respective 
countries that Family Enrichment and total human 
development be made a top priority in government 
planning, and that Church and government work 
together to carry this out. 

3. To NCCs , the formation of local ecumenical 
planning committees to deal with total integral 
human development involving all the groups which 
work on development and that it be a sub-committee 
of each NCC. 

To implement this we recommend that all NCCs have 
full-time secretaries and we ask PCC to support 
this recommendation. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: CULTURE AND IDENTITY 

When Jesus Christ became man for our sake he was born into 
a culture. Within that culture he had an identity and within 
that culture we were redeemed. 

Today we of the Pacific must find our identity and our 
salvation within our own changing Pacific/Christian culture. 
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Therefore we recommend: 

1 • a. That NCCsbe asked to organise seminars at 
village level and national level on the 
evaluation of culture and the relationship 
between Pacific culture and Christiantiy. 

b. That PCC, SPATS and MATS organise seminars 
for both men and women at regional and sub¬ 
regional levels to discuss emerging trends 
in Pacific Theology and Cultural Identity. 

c. That PCC produce a book on Human Development 
and Cultural Identity, and that in doing so 
they draw on the resources of local men 

and women from different areas. 

2. That all Christian Women's Fellowship members 

continue to practice and pass on to their children 
traditional cultures and practices within their 
families, within church fellowship and also in 
schools. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: WOMEN IN DECISION MAKING PROCESSES 

Men and women were created to compliment each other and to 
assist each other in their responsibility for family, 
community and society. If decisions concerning the welfare 
of a group are made by one section of the community only a 
balanced decision is less likely to be achieved. 

Therefore we recommend: 

1. To the Assembly of PCC that it encourage and urge the 
participation of women in government bodies and church 
organisations with particular reference to Councils 

of Churches from village level through to international 
levels 

2. a. That we request the PCC Executive when appointing 

the delegates to the 6th Assembly of WCC in 
1983 that at least one member be a woman; and 
b. That we inform WCC and PCC Executive that at 
least one member of WCC Central Committee be a 
woman from the Pacific region. 


J 
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3. That a commitment be made by women at this Conference 
that upon their return home they begin awareness 
raising programmes for women: 

a. to stimulate enthusiasm for women's participation 
at decision making bodies at all levels of 
Church community and government; and 

b. to support each other in voicing opinions at 
various levels. 

4. That National Councils of Women and ecumenical church 
groups strive to make women more aware of their 
political rights and responsibilities. 

5. That we ask the women's officer of PCC to collate 

as resource material, available educational material 
for attitudinal change to help execute 3a. above. 

6. That the Secretary of SPC and General Secretary of PCC 
have consultations in matters involving programmes for 
student women. Through this consultation a woman 
advisor be included in the Board of Executive in SPC. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: NUCLEAR ISSUE 

Genesis 2:15 - "God placed man in the Garden of Eden to 
cultivate it and guard it." 

We are the stewards of life and creation. It is our 
responsibility to care for life, to protect it and develop 
it. 

Therefore as Church women we support: 

1. The movements and actions against: 

a. Nuclear testing and dumping of nuclear waste 

b. Storage of nuclear bombs and weapons 

c. The passage of nuclear vessels 

and strongly support the movement "Towards a Nuclear 
Free Pacific". 

2. Strongly, because of the close inter-relation between 
colonialism and nuclear testing, the self determination 
of countries still dominated by colonial powers. 

3. And commit ourselves to making use of the educational 
material produced by PCC on the nuclear and self- 
determination issues. We ask our churches and NCC 

to translate these into local languages. 
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That the resolution committee draft a letter to 
be signed by the members of this meeting. 

5. The observance of the first week of March for a 
Nuclear Free Pacific Week for Prayer and Study. 

6. And recommend these as possible action responses to 
local ecumenical groups to focus awareness: 


matchboxes 
shopping bags 
postage stamps 
stickers 

t-shirts and dresses 
songs 

demonstrations 

carrying slogans and advertising by churches, 
government and commercial sectors. 

7. And recommend that this Conference write a letter 
to the governments of the countries represented 
here, stating our continuing support in the fight 
for a nuclear free Pacific. A Pacific free from: 

a. Nuclear testing and dumping of nuclear waste 

b. Storage of nuclear bombs and weapons 

c. The passage of nuclear vessels 

8. And we recommend that the delegates here work through 
their NCCsto ask their governments to take the issue 
to the South Pacific Forum to have stronger action 
taken. 

9. And we recommend that petitions for Justice and Peace 
in the Pacific be signed by all Pacific people, and 
women's delegations to present the papers to the 
United Nations. 

We recommend that PCC prepares and circulates the 
petition. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: SPECIAL GROUPS WITHIN SOCIETY 


During his life, Jesus gave special care and attention to the 
marginal people of the society of his day. Following his 
example, we encourage: 

1. The creative involvement of youth in the church and 

community. We, as women, commit ourselves to work with 
the youth and support them in their struggle to be heard. 
We support the Recommendations from the 1980 Pacific 
Youth Convention and recommend the promotion of vocational 
schools and adult education for attitudinal change 
regarding youth. 


i 


■; 
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2. And ask PCC and NCCs to research the problem 

of prostitution, its cause and effects. Appropriate 
action to be taken as a result of this research. 

3. The building of more Christian communities for the 
aged within the Pacific. Therefore we recommend 
to our own groups, the retention of our Pacific 
Culture with respect to the care of the aged within 
our homes. 

4. And recommend that we support existing nutrition 
programmes, and that we individually commit ourselves 
upon returning home to positive action against 

malnutrition. 

5. And since this is the International Year of 
Disabled Persons we recommend that governments 
identify the needs of disabled person and 
provide for these needs where necessary. 

We recommend that women delegates at this Conference 
begin awareness programmes for attitudinal change 
regarding the disabled people. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: ALCOHOLISM 


Bearing in mind the untold suffering, illness and loss 

of dignity borne by individuals and families as a result 

of alcohol abuse, we recommend that: 

1. The Liquor Tax be higher than tax on other goods. 

2. Through NCCs, governments be urged to ban advertisements 
of liquor. 

3. That PCC and NCCsencourage Church leaders to promote 
Alcoholics Anonymous, Blue Cross and Pioneer. 

4. That NCCsurge governments to increase police patrols 
to curb black marketing. 

5. We ask the Pacific Churches Research Centre in 
conjunction with NCCs to research the causes and 
effects of the abuse of alcohol from the Christian 
perspective and that suitable educational material 
be prepared at the end of the research. 
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CHURCH LEADERS AND EXECUTIVE SECRETARIES MEETING, MELE, 

VANUATU, 1980 


RECOMMENDATIONS : 

Pacific Theological College : 

1. The Church Leaders' meeting notes the importance of 
visits made by the PTC staff to the theological 
colleges in the region and vice versa and that the 
implementation be left to PTC, PCC and member churches. 

2. The Church Leaders' meeting underlines the importance 
of publishing books in the Pacific on Pacific Theology, 
Pacific Church History and related subjects for use in 
our Churches and Colleges. 

Pacific Mission Board : 

3. That the proposal for a mission structure for the Pacific 
be referred back to the Pacific Churches for further 
consideration. 

4. That further comments from the Church on the Pacific 
Mission Board concept be sent to the Secretariat for 
the preparation of a report on this matter for the next 
Assembly. 

PCC Structure : 

5. That this conference supports in principle the idea of 
decentralization of PCC programmes and refers the 
matter back to the PCC members for their consideration. 
Their comments and proposals should then be sent to PCC 
Secretariat to be reported to the next Assembly. 

PCC Programmes : 

6. Family Life : In view of the difficulty the Coordinator 
of the Family Life Programme is experiencing, the 
General Secretary should look into the matter to see 
that necessary action is taken. 

7. PICEC: That PCC should encourage the member Churches 
to make use of the PICEC materials for their own 
Christian education curriculum, and that PCC should 
ask the member Churches whether the present books need 
to be revised or remain as they are. 
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8. Christian Radio : That PCC look into the churches 1 
involvement in radio and TV religious work and share 
the information with those needing that kind of 
information. 

Vanuatu Situation : 

9. That we request the PCC Finance Committee to allocate 
$F500.00 from the Joint Action for Mission Fund, and 
that when we return to our home Churches we ask them 
to contribute. 

10. That the money be given through the VCC and that the 
allocation be left to their discretion. 

11. That Mr. Short be designated the fourth member of the 
delegation to contact the Government and the VCC. 

Final composition: The General Secretary 

Rev. Inoke Nabulivou 
Dr. Bill Moungaloa 
Mr. A. Short 

PCC News : 

12. That a children's page be included in the PCC News. 

Evangelism : 

13. That because of concerns voiced about evangelism in 
our Pacific Churches, evangelism be included as a 
subject to be discussed in the next Assembly. 

PCC Assembly 1981 : 

14. That the PCC Secretariat inform the Churches that this 
Church Leaders' Conference would like them to review 
their lists of delegates to the 1981 Assembly, and 
recommends that the Heads of Churches be included in 
the delegation. 

15. That the printed materials for the 1981 Assembly be 
sent to the Churches, not to the individual delegates, 

to be distributed, read and discussed before the Assembly. 

16. That Tourism be put on the Agenda for the 1981 Assembly. 










Pacific Ecumenism: 


17. That the PCC assist the Churches in looking into the 
literature of the various interdenominational groups 
working in the Pacific, for a more careful scrutiny. 

National Councils of Churches : 

T8. That the possibility of an additional category of 
membership for NCCs whose member Churches already 
belong to the PCC be referred to the PCC Secretariat, 
and that a presentation about this be made to the 
1981 Assembly. 

19. That we request the PCC Secretariat to write a letter 
to NCCs and other organisations which fit the 
categories for PCC membership, asking them to consider 
applying. 

20. That PCC request the NCCs and interested Churches to 
share their minutes and other papers as a means of 
understanding each other better. 

Finance : 

21. That this conference forward to the 1981 Assembly a 
recommendation that an increased proportion of the 
PCC budget come from members' contributions, and that 
the Secretariat request the member Churches to make 

a new commitment to the PCC budget, indicating in 
time for the 1981 Assembly what they might be willing 
to give. 

Further Meetings : 

22. That a similar meeting of Church Leaders be held before 
the 1986 Assembly or following the Assembly. 

Youth Newsletter : 

23. That the report on 'What are the Priorities of the 
Churches?' be accepted as the mind of the Conference. 
Priorities: 

a. Evangelisation 

b. Pacific issues 

c. Sharing of Pacific Resources 
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PiK, 

Pacific Theological College (PTC) : 

24. That the PCC Secretariat negotiate with the PTC 
authorities to have discussions as to how PTC 
might come into a constitutional relationship with 
PCC. 

Papauta Theological Consultation Recommendations : 

25. That the Papauta recommendations be sent to the 
member churches for reaction, and that their 
comments be sent to the 1981 Assembly via the 
Secretariat. 

Appreciation : 

26. That a resolution of thanks be prepared and given to: 

a. The people and Government of Vanuatu 

b. The Chief, the Pastor and the people of Mele 

c. The Moderator of the Conference, Reuben Makikon 

d. The Christian Council of Vanuatu 

e. The Secretariat and Staff of PCC 

-jlK 3-0 > p ' 
















PHOTO CAPTIONS 


1. The Rev. Dick Avi of United Church, 

PNG and The Solomons in Plenary. 

2. Basilica of St. Anthony of Padua 

3. Fr. Gerard Leymang, of Vanuatu (left-), 
and Bishop Lolesio Fuahea, of Wallis. 

4. The Rt. Rev. Jabez Bryce, centre, 
presiding, and Mrs. Lorine Tevi. 

5. Dr. S. Amanaki Havea, Principal,- '. . 
Pacific Theological-'College.’-' *■' 

6. Group Discussion 


7. Miss Laiza Bennett and Mrs. Therese 
Lehartel, delegates from Tahiti 

8. Informal moments during the picture¬ 
taking . 

9. Pasteur Jacques Ajapuhnya speaking 
in the Plenary. 

10. The Rev. Albert Burua, Moderator of 
United Church of PNG and The.Solomons 
(left) chatting with Fr. Louis. 
Beauchemin, Chairman, Fellowship of 
Christian Churches in Samoa 
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